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PREFACE 


Th* Memorandum which the Punjab Gorerament presents \o the 
Indian Statutory Commission in response to its invitation of the 6th 
March, 19i$, is prepared in two volumes. The first is composed of Part I 
of the Memorandum entitled Descriptive Matter* and is designed to 
give an account, roughly on the lines of the appendix to the invitation, of 
the actual working of the Reforms. In this part it has been the intention 
of the Punjsb Government to confine itaelf ai strictly as possible to the 
recital of facts and to avoid all debatable matters of opinion or policy. 
This part has been reviewed By His Excellency the Governor sitting in 
consultation with the Mehibcrs of his Executive Couucil and his Ministers 
and issues with their collective approval. The necessity for placing this 
material at the disposal of the Commission at as early a -date a* possible 
and the fact that for the convenience of ’the Commission some Chapters 
▼ere despatched before others were ready made it inevitable that the 
Punjab Government should a: lirst ask it to be regarded as provisional and 
subject to reconsideration and comction at a later date. I: was in this 
provisional form issued in June 1928. It has now been reviewed and 
issues in its definitive form. Beyond the fact that the portion of 
Chapter VIII-G., which deals with the courts and the judici&rv. has 
been slightly altered in wording, a change already incorporated in an 
intermediate edition, the only material alterations that will be '■ on ad in 
this edition are in Chapter I, paragraphs 16, 17, 20. 21 and 23; Chapter 
H paragraphs 2, 4 , 6 , 9,13, 23, 53 and 57 ; Chapter flf, paragraphs 1, 2. 0 
and 22 ; ChapterVI, paragraphs 8, 30 and Z2; Chapter VIII, paragraphs 
8, 35 and 289 with paragraphs 202 and 218 of which correction slips 
have issued, and Chapter IX, paragraph 8, no material alteration will be 
found in this edition. 

2. The second volume contains the remaining parts of :he Memo¬ 
randum giving the considered opinion of the various Members of tbe 
Pur jab Government on tbe workiog of the Reform* and their suggestion* 
for the future. 

Simla: 

nth August 1928 . 




CHAPTER I—Introductory. 

SECTION A.— History. 


For the purpose of this Memorandum it will auffiee to note briefly, 
finst the stages hy which the Punjab Province, as nt present constituted* 
came under British rub' : secondly, the various change* in Mie administration 
of tlie province prior to the Reforms of 1^21. South of the Sutlej the area 
which had by the tr« aty of Anjaugaon, dated l)e ember 30th, 1803, fallen 
within British influence was. except for the Sikh States, taken under achninis- 
irativc control in 1819, ar.d hy 183? six districts, c responding roughly to the 
existing Ainbala Division, had be m formed and included in the North-West 
Province?, as the United Provinces were then known. As r, result of the first 
flikh War of 184ft two gn at changes took place. One of these was the confisca¬ 
tion of the territories of many of the cis-Sutlej Sikh States which h id taken 
the part of the Lahore Govern mens out of which four districts were formed. 
Nine States only survived, of .which six arc still ir- existence, viz., Patiala, 
Nabha, Jind, Blaler Kotla. Faridkot and Kalsin. The second consequence of 
the First Sikh War was the cession by the Lahore Government of the area 
between the Sutlej ind the Beas in the plains and of Cha nha and Kashmir 
in the hill*. The ceded territories in’the plains became fliq districts of JTullun- 
dur. Hoshiarpur and Kangra, while the Chief of Kapurthala moi-.tained the 
independent position of his State. In the hills their positions were secured to 
the Chiefs of Mandi and Suket, and Chamba, which was at one time assigned 
to Kashmir, was declared independent in 1848. Kashmir, it may be noticed, 
was subsequently declared an independent State in return for the payment by 
Baja Gulab Singh of part of the indemnity exacted from the Lahore Darbar 
by the treaty of 1846. 

2. The Second Sikh War completed the annexation of the Punjab. It 
finally brought within the British dominions all that territory now included 
in the Punjab and Frontier Provinces The annexation was proclaimed on 
Mareh 29tb, 1849, and the newly formed province placed ia charge of a 
Board of Administration. This was abolished in 1853, and in its place Sir 
John Lawrence was appointed Chief Commissioner. He was not only in 
charge of the civil administration but also in command of the Punjab Frontier 
Force, which hid been formed during the time’of the Board of Administration 
for service upon the Frontier. In 185 J the city of Delhi rfnd certain attached 
territory on the right bank of the Jumna were added to the Punjab, 
winch received its first Lieutenant-Governor in the person of Sir John 
Lawrence. • . 


3. No administrative changes followed for ovir 3?) • year*, which 
furnish a history of peaceful economic progress diversified with frontier 
troubles culminating in the See md Afghan War. The arrangements under 
which dealings with the Pat ban r ribas of the Frontier were ii\~ the hands of 
Ike Punjab Government were not accepted a* satisfactory by Lord Curzon’s 
Government, and in 19<)1 nearly all tile territory to the west of the Imlus was 
cut off from the Punjab and placed under the administration of a Chief Com¬ 
missioner ; a? also was the hill district of Hazara. The Punjab retained, west 
of the Indus only, the Dera Ghazi Khan district, *>f which more mention will 
be made, and the small area of Lakhel. 

4. The history of the assumption of control over the hill tracts west 
uf the Dera Ghazi Khan district doqprvp* special uole. This area is 
geographers 11 y a part of Baluchistan. and is inhabited entirely by Baluchis who, 
when the British rule ca ne first into contact with them, owed a nominal 
allegiance to the Khan of lvhelat. The British first approached Baluchistan 
through Sind at the time of the first Afghan TVar, and the early dealings with 
Baluchistan were conducted by the Bombay Presidency. "After tb^ annexa- 
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ti'>n of Sind relations with Kh«lat-vere managed by General John Jacob. and 
it was not till his death I1S59' that the Punjab *eems to live taken much 
interest ir. Anything beyond its close border. The first officer io penetrate 
into the hills west of Pern < hazi Khan was Sir Kuh»*rt Sirdomai: (Deputy 
Commissioner, 18Wi-1 $75) : he made several expedite ns, sometimes as far 
as Khoint, and tin sc operations brought Irini into conflict with the Bomhav 
authorities. Th*» Government of India, however, Mildly .*i!*re*»d to his forward 
policy and the establishment of the Quetta Agercy. The advance into 
Baluchistan therefore came from Dera Ghazi Khan. 

There w,v very little interference in the traditional administration 
of justice in the hills. Sandcman pai l little attention to the norther*: tribes. 
The southern tribe* from the T/e^haris downwards came within Ids amlvt as 
l>eing on the road to Klelat, ard the British interference in the hills seems 
to have occurred first in the southern “ tuuians ” when rs a result of 
Sandeman’s success a jt neral control cann? to he exercised o*er the chief ip 
important cases, though punishments continued to take the form of payment 
of compensation only. 

ft was not till 1"$7 that this loose control wns regularized in any way. 
At tlrt time tin* l’i>hi» road, from Dera Ghazi Khun n» I.oraiai, rid Sakhf 
Sarwar and Fort Munro. w:is being mad**’, and in order to provid- authority Tor 
the punishment of offences ommitted hr import'd luhuir a notification issued 
extending the provisions of the It dian Penal Owh\ ilie Criminal Procedure 
Code (with certain reservation*^ and the Frontier Crih.»*s Kcgulafiou to the 
Mazari, Gureliant and Leghari hills ; and ah mr tit: same r;m»* a boundary 
was laid down between the Punjab and Buiuehisr.m. In 1901. as the resuit 
of fighting between the Legharis and Boz-lars the norided area was extended 
to include these tribes. The Kaisrani hills wen* also included either rhen *»r a 
little later. 


5. In 1911, on the occasion of »he Coronatn n Durbar In Id in Df*lhi, 
the decision was made to transfer the scat of il:e Imperial G»v-r .ment to* 
that city, whid: thenceforward ceased to form part o! the Punjab. 

0, A later administrative change was the severance of the political 
relations which had hitherto bound the Punjah States to the gov. rument cf 
th«* province. Since the formation of the Chamber of Princes, the is premier 
Stares have been taken into direct relations u»tli tiic Governor-General in 
CouVcil, and an Ape nt '0 tie Govem-w-Gencral, serving directly under the 
Government of India Ins been posted to the Punjab, who deals with these 
relations. So closely c mneeted are the territ iries of th«* various Stages with 
the British territory, in which they form often enclave* of a bur square miles, 
that in many administrative matters, such as con ; rol of crime, excise arrange* 
ments, public health, epidemics, development of irrlgat : on. drainage of 
rural areas, etc., it was possible to act with greater co-re’ation and 
ex|>cdition w hen those States were in r lation to the Govern jr-Ger.era! in 
Council through the Punjab, than is possible under tin* present arrange¬ 
ments 

7. One more administrative chan 2 e remains to he noticed, prior to 
the Government cf India Act of l’ J 2i, namely, the d**ve lopmenr of a 
legislative bodv. Under ihe Indian Councils Acr of 1301 a Council of 
nire nomina ed members was created in the Punjab from (he 1st May 
1S97. The powers of the Punjab Council >o constituted were purely 
legislative and were etorcis-d subject to the co-.tr 1 of fin* Governor* 

General 11. vuuncti, io *d 2 bill* iur’u.hu uud. 1 tli prow *>!*>. s oi 

section 43 of the Indian Co ;ncT< Act. or containing penal elauac#. 

were submitted for previous sane lion, and to whom also every project of 
law was forwarded for transmission to tlie Secretary r.f Srnt * before it was 
introduced into Council. Befer.* an; measure carried through tin* Coun¬ 
cil could iicotne law, ir requin d tlm assent of the Lieutenant-Governor 
and of the Governor-General in Council. „\o ru es or regulations 
were made under the Statute 55 and 5b Vie., Cap. 14 of 1*92 (which 



_ the Indian Councils Net of 1S<»1) authorising tlie discussion in 

the Annual fnnucial Statement of 1 <-e lueM Guverniie'iii aud 
Y ,nD Jj. - 0 f questions on matters of public interest, though rules and 
had been nr.ade in other provinces. 

< the c)o<e of 1^09 the First Punjab Council came to an end, 

and a M rley-Minto Council came into being. It consisted of 2t members 

a f and l'l nominated. Not more than 1- nominated members 

•* 1 .^ b officials, and in addition two expert members might be nomi- 
onte 1 ITiese did not include the Lieutenant-Governor, who was ex - 
okexe President. The five elected member* were elected, (1) one hy the 
Punjab University, [2) three by municipal nnd cantonment committees, 
arraign* in the ci**Sutlej. the Central and Western groups r ‘>) one by 
ihe Punjab Chamber of Comirerce. A Vice-President was appointed 
and the non-official members had the privilege of electing from among 
their number a representative to serve on the Imperial Council. In 1912, 
tfce constitution of the Council was altered, three members elected by 
Disiricr Boards being substitu ed for three nominated members. 

P. The legislative powers of ’the new Council were exercised in 
the manner already described in the case of the old Council. The dunce* 
ma»le, however, involved, a verj consideiable enlargement of the Coun¬ 
cil. ibe inrroduction fpr the first time of a system of election of me nbers, 
and the creation of a non official majority At the same time the rult-s 
regulating the procedure of the Council were so modified as to give it 
very much wider opporfunities of expressing its opinion on administra¬ 
tive matters. Questions might be ssked nnd resolutions moved on 
m.Wrsof public interest. Three non-official members sat on the Finance 
Committee, and in the discussions on the budget member;* w*?re enabled 
to take an active part in shaping the financial proposals of the year. 

10. Opinions may legitimately differ os to the exteut to which 
the P^rrn a*: large had, in the period immediately preceding the.War, 
advanced ir. r tieal consciousness or given proofs of a widespread desire 
for poflies’ revtnce* Those who lookback on that period in the light of 
their own racial experiences have the impression that the chief interest of 
th< pro vice** oi • whole was in problems of other tlan a political nature. 
Th- y rccncnihcr that they had to deal with a population, many of whom had 
seen the <*v ,.i it ion of law and order out of the conditions which followed 
the termination of Sikh ruK In their own work th*y w<*re brought into 
chwe ooiiiac^ with questions of revenue ’and settlement administration 
nfcieh were obviously of the highest importance to the people in the then 
physical conditions of the province. They recall that at the end of the 
tat century the Punjab was still subject to recurring -periods of 
scarcity, which frequt*ntly demanded measures of fanzine! relief; 
ar.d they have seen the development of the scheme of irrigation 
which has in their official lifetime changed the physical aspect* of the pro¬ 
vince and hronght to it a solid measure of material prosperity. Ft would 
si.din to them that it was in problems of this nature, and in the capacity 
of the administration for initiating fresh schemes of improvement, that 
the attention of the province was raairly centred, rather than in questions 
of constitutional advance. As compared with some other provinces, the 
F injab was backward in education ; in all-India politics, its represen tv 
tiyes were at that period less conspicuous than tho.-e of many other parts 
cf India, and (his fact tended to confirm their impression of a lacfc of 
active interest among the people at large in regard to political activity. 

11. That impression does not of course amount to a belief that 
provitce was devoid of political life. No .one could be oblivious that 

i;. the larger centres there were many sections which took* interesr in poli¬ 
tical matters, sections which became very prominent in rile troubles 
t u 18 truc ,n some r4lMS *P 0 ^ ltl, ‘ a * thought appeared to 

* orm °* a ? enera ^ cavilling at the administration rathcu than 
adherence to any constructive programme of political advance; hut 
t .ere were other quarters in which activity followed more* consis¬ 
tently the lines which distinguished the Congress programme. Nor 
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could those, who were under this general impression of the state 
of thought ir. the Punjab, be obliviors that rapid charges were taking 
place in the social aspect of life in the j»r vinee. The p.oce«s of material 
and econonrc improvement was producing its own psychological effects. 
There vas a general elevation of the standard of living, a quickening 
of consciousness among the agricultural cla-ses, an enquiry among the 
trading classes for new outlets for the investment of their realized 
resources. Ihese social changes brought in their turn reactions which 
were very apparent in the general life of the province. The sentiments 
of apprehension eutertained by agriculturists generally against the monied 
and urban interests, long inchoate and lacking in organized exprrsdon, 
had gained direction by the passing of t lie Land Alienation Act. In 
proportion as tho material security of the agriculturists increased, and 
their class consciousness was quickened, that Act became at once a 
rallying point and a fixed article of faith with them ; indeed the economic 
effects which might follow its cancellation have perhaps been less canvass¬ 
ed by many of its supporters than the fact that this step has long been 
an object of desire to the money-lending and professional classes. AVe 
appeared to have here, even before the days of the Reforms Scheme, 
tne makings of a division which possessed both force and reality. 
There had been a second result in the political sphere. The widespread 
change in the conditions ot life, and its resultant disturbance of a static 
mentality, intensified thought on communal lino*. There followed 
among the Muhammadans of the Punjab, and later among the Sikh9, 
an awakening to their claim* as communities, aiul a more forcible 
assertion of their position. A quarter of a century ago, the local 
Government had been obliged to ta*e cognizance of the unimportant 
part borne by Muslims in the public services of a province which was 
predominantly Muhammadan. To this extent it had already anticipated 
the articulate opinion of that community ; hut as time passed, these 
feelings achieved full expression, and passed from the administrative to 
the political sphere. 

12. It could hardly be expected that impressions such as these, 
based on experiences of official life, would be held to be a complete pic¬ 
ture of pre-War period b^ those who have known the life of the province 
from a different standpoint. They lor their part see far more proofs of 
genuine political interests and activity, and cousider thit even during this 
period there wis in the province at large a widespread desire not only 
that Indians should attain to-a larger share in the administration, but 
that constitutional chnnges should be effected which would give Govern¬ 
ment a more representative character. They hold that there" was, in the 
province, a larger and more convinced fallowing of the Cougress school of 
thought than the picture drawn above would suggot. The picture 
they would draw is best expressed in the following extract:— 

** Gecgraphically open to attacks and influences from the North- 
TVfsr Frontier nnd from Baluchistan the Punjab is natu¬ 
rally virile, adaptable nnd practical. In the absence of 
strong Central Government in the past, Punjab villages and 
wider areas enjoyed a measure of local self-government, 
which is believed to have been considerable. Britisli ad¬ 
ministration guaranteed peace, which the Punjab had not 
enjoyed for some time. Under that administration recu¬ 
perative powers came into play, but the new system 
removed such agencies as then existed for imparting" edu¬ 
cation and affording relief to the needy. The impact w?*h 
modern civilisation weakened the village community, and 
in the course of time old institutions were altogether sup- 
'planted by those iuaugur&ted under the British administra¬ 
tion. It was in the eighties of the nineteenth century that 
there was a grtat fermentation of thought, religious, in¬ 
tellectual and political. It was in the eighties that the 

Abmadiyya Sect and the Ary a Sairaj movement com¬ 
menced. It was in the eighties that tho D. A.-V. College 
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and the Anjnmftn-i-HimaynM-Wain were founded ; a* it 
was in the eighties that the Indian National Congress 
and tiie Aligarh movement took shape. It was in the 
eighties that politic il associations also came into being. 
These movements continued to develop, and the next land¬ 
mark is to be found in the’ first decaleof the twentieth 
century, it wa< in 11)06 that we find a great deal of political 
fermentation in the Punjab. An Hnslish paper called the 
a l unjabi ** represent *'.*? the views of advanced political 
workers was starts d. It criticised Govern* nt, the British 
administration a d the actions of Government officers with 
great vehemence. It uns prosecuted for defamation of two 
officers and the editor convicted There urns son e rioting at 
Lahore and Rawalpindi and further trials. As a consequence 
political meetings on a large scale were beirg held, racial 
feelings sprang up ; the Colonies Bill was passed by the 
Punjab Legisla ive. Council and gave rise to widespread 
agrarian political aritatjon. Two deportations under the 
Regulation <»f ISIS took place and the “ Swadeshi ” campaign 
with its piopeied boycott of Enslfch goods was introduced to 
the Province. There.were trials for sedition and the whole 
atmosphere was* one of grave political t xcit*ment. This 
agitation led to th* Governor-General refusir g his assent to the 
Colonies Bill ai.d having given impetus tq political thought 
this chapter closed. It was in these days that the .Muslim 
League came into being. There was then a lull for about 10 
years.** 

xa. Whatever the correctness of the picture drawn, from one side or 
the other, of the years iratnedhtely preceding the 'Var, it is clear that during 
the period of the War it9elf the attention of the province was concentrated* 
under the leadership of Sir Michael O’Dwyer, in an unique degree on the 
organization of assistance to the Imperial cause, ft is not necessary to 
enlarge here on the whole-hearted nature of that effort; thero were at the 
outbreak of the War 100,000 Punjabis serving in the Combatant and other 
ranks of the Army ; a farther 380,000 men, of whom 231,000 were Comba¬ 
tants, were enlisted daring the War,—a figure which represents over a thifd of 
the «Ltire contribution of India to the forces of the Empire. Of the male 
population of the Punjab one man in 28 was mobilized ; in the rest of India 
one man in Lit'. The subscriptions to the first ami second Indian War Loin 
were exceeded only by those of the wealthy pr vinces of Bengal and Bombay. 
Tbo°e who ioined the ranks did not perhaps belong to the politically-minded 
class ; but the consciousness of effort was general, aud was not confined to 
the military classes ; and if the d*»clnratnn of 1917 wa^ a recognition of the 
there token by India in winning t l »e War, then those who sought political ad¬ 
vance claimed a special interest in a development which they might legitimately 
feel that their own province had done much to secure. But the year following 
the conclusion of the War was marked by great economic difficulty due to 
high prices ; the influenza epidemic of 1 !))q had caused an appalling loss of 
life ; the mercantile community, already hard hit by the restrictions incidental 
to Wnr conditions, suffered from the complete stagnation of trade ; the re¬ 
action from the feelings of the War period and the aspirations which its 
successful termination had encouraged, penetrated deeply into all parts of the 
nopalation. In the political world, much attention had been attracted, 
during the War itself, to statements of general principles regarding political 
rights and to t he claim for ‘ self-determination'*, and these discussions had 
iea to reueweu activity in Congress and League circu s, i ue operation of kite 
role* under the Defence of India Act, and spcchi enactment such ns the 
Sedicious Meetings Act had, however, tended to restrict activity both in the 

f iress and tbe platform ; amt there existed a f« elibg among political workers 
into*,he correctness of which it is not for thi* purpose essential to inquire) 
that the Punjab Government itself was averse from the extension to the Punjab 
of reforms on the same >calo as was contemplated for other provinces. They 
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oomplaioed that the termination of I he War did not see at once t he withdrair.il 
of the restrictions under the Defence of India rules or the Seditious .Votings 
Act, and there is no doubt that, in this • ction, there was much bitterness of 
feeline on. this account. It is to this feeling in th ir view, that we must 
attribute the fact that there was in the Punjab exceptionally keen agitation 
against the Rnwlatt Act, intrnlnced in the aut smn of 1913, at the moment 
when political India at large Was expressing k*en disappointm-’iit tliat the 
Monttigu-Chelnisford rep rt set‘ned to promise to India fur le» than had 
been anticipates! from the declaration of UH7. The serious disturbances 
which broke out in March 1919 were not confined to the Punjab ; but- they 
affected the I'unjab far morj intensely than any other province. It i * not. 
necessary to detail hero the very grave incidents which marked their course,, 
nor to canvass the merits of the measure* tike i for their suppression. j<nt 
the Jallianwala Bagh incident, the declaration of Martial law, the measures' 
taken under its regime to control students and to prosecute political workers, 
the setting up of Martial Law Tribunals, the subsequent enquiries 
of the Hunter Commission, followed in turn by the amnesty granted 
to many of those convicted, all tended to give to the Punjab a posi* 
tion in the political world of Tndim far more conspicuous than tint 
which it had hitherto occupied. The attention wlne’i it hd attracted 
by its efforts during tbe War now found its parallel in the interest shown to 
its attitude towards the Reforms Scheme, while political India placed in the 
forefront of its campaign a demand for the redress of the “ Punjab Grievan¬ 
ces" 


14, The atmosphere, therefore, at the time tliat the reforms scheme 
was intr •duced was such as seemed likely to render its smooth working a 
task of exceptional difficulty in the Punjab. It must he counted as a tribute 
to the practical sense of the Punjab character and to the influence exerted 
by tbe first Governor, Sir Edward Maclagan. that tbe introduction of the 
Scheme in January 1921 was not marked by the difficulties which might have 
been anticipated. Men who bad taken a considerable share in Congress 
politics, and who had indeed in some instances been involved in the troubles 
of 1919, showed themselves willing to take part in the new Council, nor was 
there, as occurred elsewhere, any disposition on the part of the press or the 
public to deny them a representative character. For the most part, the 
general spirit was one of co-operation with tbe new *chuuie, and a d*»sire to 
explore its possibilities. 


SECTION B- Population. 

15. The Punjab is close on lOO/'bu square miles in area and its 
population $tt the census of 1921 was 20 millions. There is thus a popula¬ 
tion comparable wii h that of Spain contained in an area not much greater 
than half of that country. Compared with oth*»r provinces the Punjab comes 
fifth on the list, In the matter of population, having les* thin half the popula¬ 
tion of Bengal, Madras and the United Provinces and $rds of that of Behar 
and Orissa, but rather more than that of Bombay. The density per square 
mile of the copulation u 18*3; which is very close to the mean density of the 
whole of India, which is 177 per square mile. But i\ more significant figure 
is that for the density of the rural population, which is 16L The more 
densely inhabited portion of the province is that which lies in or along side 
the fcuomontane tract, where the rainfall is comparatively heavy and the sub¬ 
soil water-level is high. Here tbe density of tbe rural population is from 397 
to 498. This i* a portion of the provir.ee i.ow rivalled in fertility by tbe 
newly colonised areas, hut nn^ which the most fertile in year* pa*t 

before canals were dug, and which therefore has longest maintained a 
comparatively heavy population. The least densely populated portions of 
the province are those lying towards the west and south-utst and the district 
of Hissar, which holders the Rajputaua dtsert on the south-east. Ti.e 
border districts of Mianwali and Dera Ghazi Khan have no mor- than 
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i ^ p Pr jtqunre mile. The population of the Punjab is predominantly 
®Vt ;1 ^ j n the census of 1051 ninety per cent, of the population was returned 
^ *u villages; nor is there any mark'd tendency towards growth 

Ilf the urban at the expense of the rural population, for up to the present 
4i, P movomeui of the population of the Punjab has been towards occupying 
the dt^ rt spaces which canal irrigation has rendered fertile ; and as the 
r ^s jon town includes for census purposes every continuous collection of 
hou-HS with not less than 5,000 inhabitants, it is easily seen that ninety per 

\> an understatement of the rural population as the expression would be 
understood in England. There are only two towns with a population of over 
300 00 * wi bin municipal limits, Lahore and Amritsar, and only 5 more with 
over 50,00Not more than 8 per cent, of the population live in towns of over 
10,000 inhabitants. 

16. Of the total population of 20$ millions, 6$ millions roughly are 
Hindus, 11$ Mussulmans and Siklrs, the percentage being Hindu* 31, 
Mussulmans 55 and Sikhs 11. Christians are over $ million with 1$ per cent. 
According to its distribution by religions the Punjao may be divided into 
three distinct areas, Tli*‘ first* of the Western Punjab which may be 

roughlv defined by ar line following the Ravi to the western limit of the Lahore 
district and then dropping to meet the Sutloj close to the Lihore border. In 
all of this area, which covers 14 out of the 29 districts of the Punjab and 
comprises the Rawalpindi and Alultan Divisions with the district of 
Gujranwala, Sheikhupura and Sialkot with a part of Surdaspur, with a 
population of neaily 9 millions, Mussulmans are in a majority of not less than 
60 p^r cent.; in five of the districts on its eastern lx>rder the majority is 
Ik tween 60 and 8<\ in the remaining 9 it is over SO per cent. Turning to the 
south east region of the province wc find a small area with a population of 
nearly t Trillions and comprising the district of His9ar, Rohtak, Gurgnon and 
Karra! with a portion of Ambala, of which the western limit is roughly the 
Ghaghar river, io which the Hindus are in no district in a majority of less 
than 6 J jut cenr * In both of these areas the Sikhs are to he louna, hut in 
do district of either do they form more than 20 per cent, of the population 
save in the colony districts of the west. Midway between these area* of the 
west and east comes the Central Punjab In the west of this area the 
MuMalman population is from 40 to 60 per cent.; to the east it vari<>s from 
20 to SO. Hindus vary in a similar manner,.w bile the Sikhs co uprise from 
1') per cent, to over 40 per cent, of the population. Thfc tract (from which 
has Keen excluded the almost exclusively Hindn Himalayan district of kangra) 
is of peculiar importance as containing the focus of the communal question in 
the Punjab. It comprises fch* districts of Lahore, Ainritsa’-,. Jullun lur, 
lerozepore, Ludhiana Hoshiarp ir and the grearer portion of fiurdaspur and 
Ambala, with a population of 7 milliouc. Historically, as far as the hi>tory 
of the century preceding annexation goes it is a Sikh ciuntrv. It contains 
Amritsar, the religious centre of Sikhism, and Lahore, the capital of Raujit 
Singh. It is the laud of the 12 Sikh clans which brake the Mughal power, 
and it almost su*rounds the territories of the Sikh States of Patiala, Jind, 

>sbha and Kapurthala. But for a long time before the rise of the Sikhs, 

Lahore * of Greit Moghul •’ shared with Agra the position of capital of the 
great Mussulman Empire, and it has historical associations no less* inti mate for 
the Mussulmans than f(.r the Sikhs Commercially it contains Amritsar the 
centre of ttade in Northern India, in u Iiiolt Hindu interests are predominant. 

By religions the Mussalmans are the strongest in this middle kingdom, with 3 
tt* lions Then eo*?!* Hindu*, wirh .$ million;* and Sikhs, with 1$ millions. 

It’ tiie Hindu district of Kangra were needed it would raise the Hindu 
population to an equality with the Mussalman. Massalmans are in an 
ai solute majority in the City of Lahore, and art?the most nun erous community 
in Amritsar. 


•Hiado« «r« Irw U*a »H) poi Mat. «.f tlx |>oj>'il*tioa of Aabou Dirtritt u * whole, but fora thtt proportion 
of the poftio. eart of tlx Ob^r. 
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17. Of tlie total population of 20J millions in British territory in the 
Punjab, 12 millions or about 6<> per rent, are supp »rted by Agriculture, and of 
these 4 millions, or 33 per cent, are actually workers, maie and female, and a 
large proportion of these are peasant proprietors, but the Punjab though 
characteristically a country of peasant proprietors is not wholly so. and there 
is an increasing tendency 'owards the growth of petty landlords living hi rent. 
It has been estimated that no less than 900,000 ar>' supported by the rent of 
agricultural lands As between Hiudu and Mussulman, the latter m to some 
extent more a countryman, 11*9 p^r cent, of Hindus live in towus as against 
10*3 of Mussulmans, a id the Muhammadan is still more prepoud-mtingly 
agriculturist ; 61 per cent, of Uuham nada-is are supported hr agriculture as 
against 55 per cent, of Hindus But the Sikhs are pre-eminently agricultural; 
only 5 per cent, lire in towns and 7/ percent, nre supportel by agriculture 
Of the occupations in which Hindus display a predominance out o 1 pr»p>rtiou 
to their numbers the most important is trade. There arc 1J millions supported 
by trade, of whom Hindus supply 1 3 per cent, of th' ir numbers ; 

while Mussalmuns pr ivide only 4,19^00, or less than 4 per cent. By all 
the occupations classified as Banking, from the village money-lender to the 
city Banking House, there are supported 1‘2S,000 H'nlm to 11,00) Mussul¬ 
mans; even isikhs coming second with 16,00*7. Tnde in fox{«tuff' supports 
6 t,000 Hindus to 191,000 Mussal nans and 86.0C0 Sikhs, If we elimina e 
forms of trade which are peculiarly Mussulmans. such a« that of milk sdlers, 
petty hawkers, or dealers in horses cattle, sbe-p and gon’s, the Hindu 
preponderance is the more marked, and it becomes greater where the popu* 
lation is most strongly Mussalman. Broadly speaking, it U not uufair to sav 
that the peasant whenever lie requires to borrow money to finance his crop, or 
to sell the crop when he has grown it and with the proceeds to purchas * the 
necessaries ana luxuries which he does not produce himself, has to turu to a 
Hindu for the purpose.* 

18. In the field of Industry we find that out of the If millions sup- 
j>orted by Industries, are Mussalmans. In textiles (chiePv weaving), wood 
industries, metal industries and pottery, which between then support 
two millions. If arc Mussalmans. The irtizan of riic towns is chiefly Mussul¬ 
man. 


19. It would be misleading ro attach too great importance to the 
existence of caste in the Punjab Xo one would desir? to underrate the 
esteem with which certain Bnhman families are regarded who hive fir 
generations served the administration under Mughal. Sikh and British rule, 
nor the respect bestowed on many learned men of this hotly ; and in the cere¬ 
monies which-attend all tho important occasions of a Hindu's life the Brahman 
has a well defined part. Xer-rtheles* it is strictly true to say that the 
Brahmans of the Punjab do not as such e ert any greater political influence 
than, for instance, that wielded by the Khatris the Hindu trading aud 
professional community of the Central Punjab ; and to speak of a Xoq- 
Brafcman party in the Punjab would have as little meaning as to talk of an 
ultramontance party in England. Not only is it the ca^c that the Brahman 
has no practical pre-eminence a nong Hindus, hut as between 44 caste ” aud 
rt non-caste n Hindus the distinction is not so strongly marked as to create 
the political problems found elsewhere in indii, It is difficult indeed to 
determine from the Census tables the exae? nu :>bers of those who though 
for Census or voting purposes described as Hindus, yet f ill so far sh irt of the 
full bituuft of Hindu as r.ot crdinarily to be admitted t*' Hindu t A mpl rt «. The 
Census of 191 1 calculated that out of the total of 8,77->,‘)wO Hindus, some 
2,266,900 might be technically regarded as belonging to untouchable cisies ; 
but untouohability was merejy hold to mean that f>od touched by thorn 
could not be eaten by high caste Hindus ; it was only in the case of actual 


•|» rortidortog tW ownptfion* of tb# a«-»b*r« .*( th. ?4r:ott. r*lic‘.«:n« »«» h*i • comt.lrr tb» •tirribaiLa 
of tb* SS stllMM livlaf to iselodiitf lodiM Sure*, uCcomi fV>W XX Jot* out ij.vo t.pirat* 

(or Brrtbb lorttory. 
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f u v bodily contact involved pollution. Access to the richer 
Jr * 1 "^ '•< was closed to ill the persons included in the figure given ; 

' in ]>r it '' ' ere nofc to them ; and in other respects there was a 

”»% v -Sion iu the degree of liberty given in social intercourse.* No- 
tbe Punjab do untouchables pollute merely by coming within the 
* * * distance. The problem in truth, if one exists, is rather of classes 

‘.7yj v . eprossed (l* r ~ el y 0,1 a 000110 * of t,,e * r occupation or low standard of 
{ m |n of “ out-ca*ts ” as such ; while much remains'to he done for the 
u:i)ift of some of these classes, they hardly present.a separate politi¬ 
co: p-v *m. .The existence of a preponderance of Muslims in the Province; 
tbeltew Sikhism is a non-cu'c relighn ; the fact that there is no real 
pre'eminence among Hindus themselves of any one superior caste ; the faot 
tbat ihe lower castes hre not confined to menial occupations, hut take a very 
import&nVpart in agricultural operations, and arc in considerable demand as 
teJMnts.^dlteiftd to minimise the effect of the caste barrier which might 
other wi*f operate against these classes . 

.The agricultural tribes form a definite part of the social economy, 
whose posftijm has been stabilized by legislation. The Punjab Laud Alien¬ 
ation Act forbids a member of an agricultural tribe to sell his laad, or to 
mortgagti-tt, pxcept undor strict conditions, to anyone who is not a member 
of thp ftame'kroup of agricultural tribes in the same district. There is no 
at at ntory definition of an agricultural tribe, but a group of persons beating 
a common tribal designation is registered as such in any district where they 
are found cultivating land as their main occupation. Chief of the agricultural 
tribes are the Jataf There arc ±| million Jats in the Punjab, of whom 2$ mil¬ 
lion) are Muss&lmans, 14 million S’khs and one rnilliou Hindus. Other impor¬ 
tant tribaa.areJEUjput, Gujars and Arains, aud then* is a multitude of lesser 
one? ; ai. jjnjje a more or less definite feeling of tribal consciousness and more 
or lpas (ttfiniU jtribal ..oharac teristics. But what is more important for the 
purpose i 'o&rfent. politics is that there is a strong common bond in the 
etUtcnce of the privileged Tuition of protection from the alienation of their 
land. tp non-gazette 1 tribes The census returns do not tell clearly what is 
the population of taea^ricu: rural jtribes, but it ha) been estimated at something 
.ujte ten mill Lou or ball the population of the province. If this is correct, 
they form mJj^firo-tixtbs of tne population supported by agriculture. 

TiWmn ia importance to the agrioulture tribes oome the trading 
and professional tribes. The following are the principal Hindu tribes of this 
category :«~tUafri, 400,000, Arora, 050,000, including 100,000 Sikhs, and 
Banla, 239,000. These represent the chief trading classes of the Central, 

West and East Punjab, respectively. The IChatrU rank the highest in the 
social scale and have in the past played an important part in the* adminis¬ 
tration o! Jibe fiountry. Brahmans number 734,6 X> and are chiedv occupied 
io religi ; urpnjfestions. The only important Muhammadan trading*comnaunitv 
is the Khfla* wfco number less than 10d 9 000. The Sheikhs with 200,000 are 
of impr:: uice professionally. 

2-.. 80 W come to the third category of tribes, which consists of 

those encaged in what are regarded a) inferior and menial occupations. It is 
clear fr>,ci the names which these tribes bear that the tribal classification is 
based on occupation. There are, for examples, the Jiwar or water-carrier, the 
Kumhar ,>r potter, the Tarkhan or carpenter, the Lohar or blacksmith, and so 
on* until we get down to the bottom of the social scale with the Ckamar or 
leather w >rker and the Chuhra or sweeper. Here we quite clearly get the 
hoccupation which has crystallised into a tribe. Ther' !« nn ■***•*•'" 
on^thr logical grounds tojbelieve that Mie lowest pf the*e tribes is racially 
ui^ereut from the land-owning tribes to which it ministers, aud the problem ot 
untouch.bility so far as it exists in the Punjab is really phased ou occupation, 

Tne a4. ..)er who gives up his occupation, the leather worker wlio abandon) 
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the use of undressed hide and works in tanned leather, or abandons the use 
of leather altogether and seeks another occupation, thereby quite definitely 
raises himself in the social scale. But all the industrial workers together are,y 
or have l>een until recently, regarded as belonging to a socially inferior class. 
There are in the Punjab 600,000 Chuhras and 850,000 Chamars , both tribes 
being almost exclusively Hindu aril both being without the pale of orthodox 
Hinduism. There are 500,000 Kumharg or potters, of whom the greater part 
are Mussalmans. there are 400,000 Moehis who arc the Mussalman equiva¬ 
lent of the Chamars. There are 500,000 Tarkhans or carpenters, aud 250,0b0 
TeUs or oil-presser*. These are merely examples of that great stratum of the 
population which is neither on the one hand classed as agricultural tribefe, 
although the operations of agriculture are not carried out without it, nor finfs 
its way in practico to the liberal professions. 

SECTION C.— Administrative Features. 

23. In its natural features the Punjab falls within four of the natural 
divisions into which India is divided according to the physical features, climate 
and rainfall. The districts of .Simla and Kangra fall within the Him&layaa 
and eight districts wit 1 1 in the Sub-Himalayan. Eleven districts fall within 
what i 9 known as the Western Indo-Gnngetie Plain, and the remaining S are 
in the north-west dry area. Outside the Himalayan and Sub-Himalaya a areas 
the Puujab, east of the Indus, is oue level plain diversified only by the rivers 
which flow in wide channels across it and by tire various methods of irrigation 
Irrigation indeed »9 it extends wcstward> Ins altered the whole characteristic? 
of the portion of dry areas which it ha# inraded. From the administrative 
point of view it is the existence or possibility of canal irrigation which is fchq 
most distinguishing feature. 

y 

24. The unit of administration for most purposes is the district, of 
which there are 29, with the average sue of one of the larger English couni 
ties. A description of the district administration is giveu in Chapter VIII A 
below, in dealing with the working of the executive Government. There are 
Mie_foilowing areas which present abnormal features. Part of the district of 
K&ngra is composed of the Himalayan valleys of Lihul and Spiti, with a 
purely Tibetan population, separated * from the Punjab by high Passes, which 
only permit of travel in the summer. These isolated cantons present no 
administrative problems, their local a (fairs being sufficiently dealt with under 
a patriarchal dispensation. The district of Simia, like the county of London, 
does not quite succeed in containing the city bearing its name, which has 
spread into the territory of adjoining hill States. These States, in which 
there are two enclaves of British territory, besides that of Simla proper* 
are in the political charge of the P unjab Government exercised through the 
Deputy .Commissioner of Simla. 

25. A tract of peculiar and special importance is the Dera Ghaii 
Khan district west of the Indus, which presents a problem all of its own. On 
the east it is liounded for 210 miles by the Indus. On the west, for tbi 
purpose of the ordinary administration, its boundary is the eastern base of 
the Suleiman mountains, but the political control of the Punjab Government 
extends to eertain of the Baloca tribes inhabiting these mountains. The 
country of these tribes is l>ounded oil the west by the country of tribes adrni-. 
nistered from Quetta by the Governor-General's Agent for Baluchistan, and on 
the north by the territory of other tribes under the control of the Chief Com¬ 
missioner of the North West Frontier Province. A third of the population in 
the regularly administrated territory and the whole of that in tribal territory 
belongs to toe Baloch tribe. They arc still largely under the feudal influenc^ 

of blicii cliicfa or tumaudor*. VTuOaJ sc! V«Oua iUc loiiclv UtiudCu 111 t!kC 

islration. For the control of the Border the Deputy Commissioner has 
under his orders a semi-military force called the Border Military Police, 
whose duties are to watch the Frontier, to prevent stolen property beinij 
conveyed across it, or to procure its recovery, and to inquire iQt> all case| 
occurring across.the Border. This force is recruited from Baluclies Of 
family* aud their prot4g£s and the force is unique in performing 

V 

* 
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^aWinigfaterial, police, collector’s atid panchayat functions in the hill 

j n addition to this force, the Deputy Commissioner has bis staff 
JardeaHng with triM affairs, a Political Assistant anti a Political Tab¬ 
'S^ The tnmandars are represented in the Legislative Council by a 
«emhf»r elected from their number. The Deputy Commissioner is armed 
Vtth special powers under the Punjab Frontier Crimes Regulation, under 
wh ? ch he is empowered to refer certain criminal and civil eases to a Council 
of EUers. A note on the workimr of this regulation will be found in the 
Chapter dealing with the Executive Government. 

SECTION’ D.— Economic Features. 

56. The Punjab is Above alt things an agricultural country. Its posi¬ 
tion as such is determined in the first place by the absence of coal and iron 
in important quantities ; in the second by its geographical positiou, bounded 
as it is on three sides by countries which offer little market for its products 
and connected with the s<a only hv.a great lemrlh of railway. It* only 
near market is the United Provinces on .the east, and here the two area* 
being similar in economic and social feAturcs compete for the products of 
each other. The Punjab’s chief port i? Karachi, connected with it by the 
main line of the North-Western Railway, and there is a large and growing 
net-work of railways serving all the province except the Dera Ghazi Khan 
district. Road development is rapidly proceeding under a system by which the 
Public Works Department maintains the arterial roads, of wliicli there are some 
1,900 miles, while the others, mostly unmetalled, are kept up by local bodies ; 
but much remains to be done. In such a position, with communications imper¬ 
fect and a long lead to the chief port, industries tend to be limited tc those which 
deal with the raw product.- of the country, and the greater part of its factories 
are for ginning eorr »n. w faring is an industry which is showing some 

promise. Bur at *he t*hief handicrafts of the province are of the typo 

of cottage industries Th * development of hydro electric power will, it is 
hoped, bring about mark -i progress on these lines. There are abundant 
resources of water power in the hills, to harness which one scheme developing 
86,000 kilowatts is now under construction. 




CHAPTER IT—Electorate* and Elections. 

SECTION A.—The Legislative Council* 

1.—Electobatb. 

j Tabular statement No. 1 shows the qualifications of electors for 
various constituencies of the Legislative Council, 
t,i*f dwT**^*! <*•*»***>•*• Legislative Assembly and Council of State. For 

the Legislative Council the salient feature is tluit the fr?n chiso is given to 
owners or occupancy tenant* of land .vsossed to land revenue of Bs. 25. 
Land Revenue may be half the annual value of the land bni is more likely to 
be * quarrer, so this represents an agricultural income of about IK 100. 
The tenancy of immovable proj>erfy not assessed to land revenue with an 
approximately equal rectal gives the franchise. But the franchise is nor given 
to the tenant-at-will of agricultural land. The chief differences between the 
Trbau and Bnral franchise lie—- 

(«) In the absence of any rural franclii>e based or, the ownership of 
immovable property. Ownership of immovable property nor 
assessed to land revenue fo the value of Rs. 1.000 gives a vote, 
a practically nrhnn franchise, but as the market value of agri¬ 
cultural land is about 200 times the land revenue, land which 
pays Es. 25 land revenue* is worth al>out Rs. 5,000. This, 
however, is an outside figure and it is iinprobahl * that grant¬ 
ing a vote based on the ownership cf land a«sess *d to land 
revenuq of the value of Rs. 4,000 would seriously effect the 
franchise. 

(b) The franchise is not given to the tenant-at-will of agricultural 

land, whereas it is given to the urbaji tenancy of Rs. 96 a 
year. 

(c) Assessment of income-tax, mainly an urban qualification, gives a 

vote. 

(d) The tenure of certain village officers, being a Rural quaHficatiou 

gives a vote. 

2. The original estimate of urban and rural elec! ora for the Legislative 

/w-« ; . tu. -fcl a Council as prepared by the Franchise Com- 

" mittee and based on an urban rental of B*. 120, 

and a land revenue qualification cf Rs. 50, was 
77*000 and 1,60,000. respectively ; the changes subsequently effected in the 
Committee^ scheme were calculated to bring the total to 400,000, excluding 
soldiers who*' franchise subsequently added 100,000. 

3. The total number of voters on the roll first prepare for the general 

ft,« lk . u* conrfituencies of the Leirislatire Council in 

1920 was as under* 

Kon-Mnbammadans ... ... ... 161.14S 

Mu ha m m ad a ns ... ... 210,411 4 

SOtba ... ... ... 129,230 


Vol< r Of tk« rei 


Total ... 500,7S9 

The number of electors in the special constituencies was 4,572. Thus, the 
number of vpters on the first roll stood at 505,361. 

4. * The figures for the number of* electors for the three elections of the 
o»*»b f rirtw,. Legislative Council are detailed below 


Oenenu j apeciai 
conititnencies. constitnenciw. 
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By communities the distribution is as follows 



Maui. 

Pivitn. 

Tot* 

t. 

— 

H 

P*» e*nt. 

Nuni'.vf. 

Pit c*at. 

Sombtt 

Pir o*t. 








MobuinJui 

299,311 

4392 

S.3?»i 

tf*06 

301.103 

is 7: 

yoo.Mobwdi— .. 

216.757 

3*05 

7.220 

34*05 

222.977 

3il3 

SikW ... 

:*XW7 

14n*0 

S,7t2 

Xfi-eo 

167.?99 

24 10 

Tote) 

67S.77S 

wm a 

21,304 

100 

496,979 

too 

oUctontM (totamuU v i«. 
ipteiSod). 

6.672 

■ 

177 

■ 

6.849 


G»a»d Toth 

3S7.447 


! 21,311 

B 

703.6TS 

... 


T22,152 electors were added in 1921 to the original lisfs, anti there 
was a still further addition of 34,934 male and 21,381 female elector* in 
1926. 


5. There has been no alteration in the qualification of electors 91 nee 
f . 1920, except the removal of the sex disqualifica¬ 

tion. With the collapse of the non-co-operation 
movement registration became somewhat easier in 1923, People began to 
attach value to tbeir votes, and were no longer reluctant to give their names, 
whereas in 1920, the request was met with a point blank refusal iu some 
cases. The increase is due mainly to greater accuracy of registration and to 
women franchise and not as for as can be seen due to any growth in wealth. 


6. The following statement shows according to the Census of 1921 the 
Mot •I**©*** distribution of the population of the Punjab by 

*' communities:— 


j 

l 

Maui. 

Vrv 

ktf. 1 

T.tTAI. 

MnmUr. , 

P«*f <*nh 

Mata Lrr. 

l*#r c«bt. 

N’nwUr. 

P«r u>di. 

Mafcwuhni «. 


6.195,786 

64*60 

5.246.563 

66-96 

11,444,321 

56*62 

y»**MnhiTMdim 

- 

XSl4,f70 

33-74 

3J31,926 

33‘40 

6^46,496 

3156 

Stt* 

... 

U*5^57 

11-46 

996^80 

1.064 

2^207 

not 

Total 

- 

1U0646S 

10000 

9J7S.709 

IOOOO 

1 

10000 “ 


Against the male population the total number of male electors iu the 
Legislative Council according to 1926 electorates is 632,417, so that the 
number of voter* is about 8*0 per cent. The female electors for Up 
Council are 21.-J81 and the ratio of female electors to female population is *25 
nearly. The percentage of total electors to the total population is 3*4. The 
small* number of women voters is due to laws relating to the succession of 
women to property. As A general rule in this province according to cus¬ 
tomary law daughters inherit property only in the absence of male’issue, and 
that only till their marriage. Similarly a widow succeeds to her husband's 
estate only in the absence of sons, and until she remarries. Thus for the 
most part only unmarried women can be voters and then only in special oiroum- 
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number of such voters 


*tauc' -. and with a shortage of 
j. nor ! keif to be large. 

7. Statement No. 2 compares the qualification* of electors in the 
Pur ; >b for the Council and for District Boards. Ou« obvious difference 
• the District Boards have no female franchise. The qualification of 
fcaviriz an income assessed at income-tax or Rs. 2,(Mu is the sain.* for both, 
hut the standard of •agricultural rent is lower in the e; we of District Boards 
lieir only Rs. 15 land revenue * On the other hand, in District Boards 
tii~r»* ia no vote given to the occupiers of immovable property not assessed 
to land revenue, but ossesvment of Us. 2 on account of any erss tar or rate 
eir , <3 a /.te, The principal ijuabtuition under this head is what has been 
tanuni hv payment of what is known as hah>i>*t lax on uou-:igricultural 
inconc’ *vhicu, however, has recently Wn declared illegal, the result is 
that the number of electors to District Boards. 543,00*% is nearly the same as 
Vua.ber of male electors for the dural General Constituencies of the 
? Council, i.e 532,000, and the percentage of electors to population, 
is 31 in the case of District Boawk is 3 for rural general constituencies 
Council. 

8 In Municipalities tbe•qualification for the franchise varies aecord- 
whetlier the population is above or below 20,O'M. In the former case 
,ml revenue qualification is Rs.* 7-S-O and the rent qualification Rs. 2 ; 
h caae 9 roughly a quarter of the electoral qualification for the ^Council, 
inieipalities of population below 2o,000 the land revenue qualification 
5 and the rent qualification Re. 1. This is practically equivalent, if not 
tc .* i ilt suffrage at any rate to universal suffrage to heads of families. We, 
ti er . ore, find that the number of voters for Municipalities is 536,000 being 
2 * \ :»er cent, of the population. In Small Towns a standard of Re. 1 per 
m* »u rental gives 06,000 voters being 22 per cent. 

0. By religions the population and electorate may be compared 

as toil-:*- * :— 


the 


■r.t a- 


h 



Male. 

Female. 

Total 

Population 

6,195,738 

5,248,583 

11,444,32! 

Voters 

Kon-Muhammsdans - 

to 

s 

* s 

0© »-* 

8,2 >5 2 

* 

305,103 

• 

Population , M 

3,814,570 

3,131,924 

6,91,6,496 

Voters 

216,757 

5-8 

7,220 

. 223,977 

Sikhs— 

Population ... 

1,295,957 

998,250 

* 2,294,207 

Voters 

162,197 

12*5 

5,702 

107,399 


Thus taking males alone, Sikhs have a percentage of 12*5, while Non-Muham¬ 
mad ins have 5*5 and Mu ham madam 4 $. 

10. Taking Urban and Rural we find 
Urban— 


Population ... 

997,116 

673,284 

1,o72,400 


109 * IU 

‘—f *• 

o non 

. —, >/ V 


• 

123 



Run; — 

Population 

10,309,149 

« 

8,703,175 

19,012,624 

Voters 

552,229 

5*3 

19,17 4 

• 

371,403 


*T 1 h r*lactkiU oi Him to Tit. 5 ■»!« mm •an:*. 1 i* M !*€" Wi*. 
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In considering the reasons for this difference the existence of the 
income-tax ttandarcl of Rs. 2,000 income may he ignored. It is mainly an 
Urban qua 1 itic41ion and is entirely masked *hy the R>. 9 per mensem rental 
qualification. Any one assessed to Rs 2,000 income would certainly pay rent 
more than Rs. 9!i pn annum. As has been aaul aliovc, it cannot be proved 
ihat the absence in llural areas of quailfixation based on the value of immovable 
property has auv effect What makes tin* difference is no doubt the absence 
in Rural areas of anythin!? corresponding to the Rs. 90 tenancy of immovable 
property not assessed to land reve iue. The !n>u*e in which a tenant or labourer 
lives is not tin* subject of rent at all, and as the tenant (other than the occu¬ 
pancy Tenant; of land paying land revenue does not as sue'i receive a vote, a 
large class is disenfranchised \vho*e compeers in the town are voters. 

11. The question of the enfranchisement of tenants was considered by 
an Advisory Commit tc* appointed by the Punjab Government and consisting 
of the no a-o’l mini members of the prc-Reform Council. This was divided in 
its opinion. The member-* of the Comihittce who representel run 1 , interests 
were very strong indeed in their opposition ami took the position that the 
enfranchisement of tenaats might, result ia serious disturbance of rural 
conditions. Hi* Punjab Government yielded to this feeling, and also influen- 
eed by the idea that the interests of teoauts would he represented by many 
small land-owners, cou«id wed that the enfranchisement of tenants, as a whole, 
should betleforred, merely rtcom :lending that occuptncy tenants should be 
given a vote. 

12. The Advisory Committee expressed the opinion that special 
arrangements in the Punjab were not necessary for the ropre-^ntadon either of 
the urban wage carni ig or of the depressed classes, and the Government of the 
Punjab agreed that no such special arrangements were necessary, especially in 
view of the proposals to include in the urban electorate all tenants of houses 
paying R.*>. 8 per mensem as rent. As a matter of fact, one member of the 
Council is nominated expressly to represent labour interests. 

13. If the franchise were exttuided in rural areas so as to make the 

qualifications ia rural and urban areas approicli equality the percentage of 
voters to population would tend to be the same, aud consequently the number 
of rural vote*s would be doubled. This would bring out the following result 
(figures for male voters only) ;— . 



Kxhthtf. | 

mn 

To UL 

Pnewtf t. 



**9,148 

5tt,9<59 

38 

Noa*Mul*tna«lMi 

U16.TS7 

15-V&3J 

347.J40 

9-7 

Sikh* ... ... ... | 

| ' lti:!,U>; 

1-.J.493 

3U,3M« 

S4-3 


Thus an increase caused by doubliug the rural vote would doc affect the 
relative percentage of IIuhaiuuiadans aud non-Muhammadans, out it would 
accentuate the position of Sikhs. 


It. Statement No. ;j of claims aud objections both for the Legislative 

c..,ta..wi<*i«,u...u C !‘ u,icil and Assembly is attached. 

tb« of uk roiu. The small number is due to the apathy of voters. 

In 1020, 0,29o claims were lodged, out of which 
1,810 were admitted. Gwiug to uon-c>operation the majority of claimants 
allowed the claims to be struck off in default. In 10^2 H».* mi «K-»r rcse tc 
7,722, out sji h muh i.Gio were accepted. In 19i6, 4,890 claims wore preferred 
and 3,178 were admitted. The percentage of claim-* ad niitei ha< been 29, 
59 and 68, respectively, in three elections. In the matter of objections very 
few people challenged tho electors’ lists. At Amritsar a large number 
of persons, wore, however, entered twice or thrice in l')20 as being qualified 
in different wards. 4 The objections tikeo removed tins duplication of 
names. In .1923 greater interest was taken by the public and third were 
1,350 objections, out of which 862 "wore admitted. The figures of objections 
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.. .... Again went down to 70:» in 102*7 owing, it is believed, to the 

\/ r »uracy of registration. 

Generally speaking, electors take little interest in registra¬ 
tion, and leavo it to the Government Agency 
is** • ,j•Vevw w *. employed for the purpo*\ In 10*20 the regis- 

voters was difficult owing to uon-co operation then in full swing, 
p - y in urban areas. In 1923 and finally in 19 JO the positi n was 
? proved. 

N political party, society or association has shown any interest in 
g votes for any particular Ixxly, community or interests. It was 
iates oho at some places in urlum areas worked for themselves and 
r *7 *,\ >U1 jo see tha* names of their supporters were entered correctly in 

f electors. 

’ Ko permanent staff is engaged for the preparation and the main¬ 
tenance of the electoral rolls. It was arranged 
ta4lltBr ** to hAve th£ voters list of villages prepared by 

t:. aris under the supervision of kanungos.* Patwaris and kunuDgos 

v, . *. led suitable honoraria for the extra work imposed on them. Tcm- 

- ra-v rks were engaged for the preparation of town electoral rolls. 

1920 complaint was gener »1 about the inaccuracy of the electoral 
r * vge number of these mistakes was due to misprints and omissions 

ir. r ^ Tile work had to be rushed through so as* to finish it tn time 

a - i ' . its were unavoidable. Another reason for the inaccuracy of the roll 
n: xu that tho electors at the time of preparation of electoral rolls did 

i;.*? . • : rfiate the meaning of the rolls or the consequence of leaving 

nupon them uncorrecred. They thought that the lists were 
i-rl- .* ;■ vrtd for the assessment of new taxes and accordingly they falsified 
tii- < and the particulars they reported and deliberately under*valued 

t l: i - ; ertv. Ir. many oases the men, or, when they concealed ’themselves, 
t:j , cn (ir-v off with abuse the clerks deputed to collect materials 
f- * Hr pr*qar:itioB of the rolls. Non-co-operation was very active and re- 
*•*.’ d the rofu«l of some people to take any action to correct the rolls. 
T: • of liu(;<lr*da of aoldiert were added hurriedly at the last moment, 

a;;.: ::,i- 4 atu-aliy revolted in mistakes. 

nbwever, of fclu* people was aroused to some extent in 
* ; eni revisions of the electoral rolls. The position changed in 19*W and 
1 the extent that the clerks who made enquiries from house to house 
c meet with the same difficulties as in 3920 and* were supplied-with 

c: information by the public. It is probable that the rolls of f.iv’o and 

re on the whole fairly correct. 

v • 

2.—Constituencies. 

17. In order to assist the Government in arriving at. an opinion on 
St r ; . •,«*.#** c whkb «,n. matters connected with the establishment of the 
•uv;.£. ♦ t«» bam new Provincial Council under the Government 

of India Act, 1919, au Advisory Committee 
comj ri ;ng of IS Xon-oflicial members of the then existing Council was ap- 
poiuor. in f9£0. The first question which presented itselt for settlement was 
th*: division of the province into urban and rural electoral areas. On the 
one i»a: *1 the complaint was made that the exclusion of towns from the urban 
elec* .r;J areas under-estimated the strength of urban opinion ; on the other the 
ino., '‘i n of towns in rural electonl area* was strongly criticised in that it io- 
corp r ;*ed a foreign element in these electorates and introduced a danger to the 
; " :prcsciMaG‘uu of rurai inrerusrs. un tlie recommendation ot the Ad- 

vi. s''ry i ommittec a population of was taken as the line of division be- 

twt*-:; rban and rural electoral areas according tr*the census df 19U. In the 
1 , towns with 10,Ot 0 or more inhabitants *re essentially urban in their 

-•Iwtft* w* tobordioftf* ren 0 3«,.trr:*l« in th« aoinUoniw* of wonii, Md koomnjc* 

*— • * **» llwir work. ^ 
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character and interests. Town* with such a p>puiari m wer.; all municipali¬ 
ties and nil centres of trade and commerce with urlian interests predominating 
in them. There was no exception to this rule. In addition ntiwuswitha 
population of 1<»,(H>0 or over, it was agreed t : at all headquarters of districts and 
all civil »in.?s together with Can f on meids should In* if eluded in the urban 
electoral areas. A small number of municipalities of the tir>t class, such as 
Dharamsala. Dalhousic and Murree, althmgh their cot sus population was 
small, were also included in urbnn areas as they had a ditincily urban ton** and 
character. Although this line of division excluded sonic t >•« ns with a popu¬ 
lation of less than 0,00. which i cvertheh ss possess d distinctly urban ohirao- 
teristics, it was finally adopted as l>ciiig th»r most convenient and practic'd. 
1 he proportion of seats all itted to urban and rural population by th*» South- 
borough Committee will a; pear from tile following iable : - 


1 

At**. 

P< pai** ion 

r t opvrt u,n 
to total 
pui nlu.on. 

N-. if 

Proportion ’o 
‘otal inir twr ot 

«•» *. 

Urba* 

2,171,704 

11 p*rcaflt. ... 

lo 

18 3 ;sr Cciit. 

Ratal 

17 30:1,300 

Ml 

it 

st'S ., 

• 

* 




Total 

io,*es,oi3 


5» 



The rarliaineot:*ry Joint Committee regarded tho rural r mrcsmitation thus 
given as dispropoi tionatc\v low and recommended that it should he inereas. d. 
When the Joint Committee made this observation tli: lit? ires before them 
were those given on page *>:> of the Report of the South borough Committee. 

IS. In deference to this opinion of the Joint Committee, the Punjab 
Government in 102- propo>ed the following dimareati. n :— 

(а) the rural population lie give:; four more sea f s. 

(б) that tho whole Sikii population, with the exception of SI,.27k 

living in towns with a population of 1 *,0 ; 0 and ever, bo 
classed as rural. 

.(e) that municipal towns (excepting headquarters o» dis’riets, civil 
lines and Cantonments), of less than 10,000 population be 
regarded as rural. 

\ 9 . The result of these changes will appear from the following 

table 
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The figure* of population of urban and rural areas for the litre* .nain «Oia* 
munices were as under 

Abiiract j'/Aafion acc«s <«y to ('■ «sh* <jf 1911. 


C 1H. 

l’rb*n 

fliuiinit 

1 KOtOS 0>Vll* d . 

Cv !»•«••»« t*. 

1 

~*Ul IJrlAU 

Itmal. 

ToUl 

11 olian.m *•**■* 

095.-65 

71.421 

70«>:» 

1 003 3-5 

1«V*)3.304 

Sikli 

• 65.7SS 

15,ISO 

U.271 

2,ol 2,825 

2.C94.100 

Cib*rt 

514,833 

124,0*4 

035,877 

5,998,530 

8,037.407 

Total 

• 

1,.7«0W 

211 ,9'4 

1.4-7,030 

18.047.0!' 

19.S34.7il 


These figure^ formed tie * asis of the following ilivUioit of the number of con- 
•tituertcic* among the ’communities, which was reominonded hv the Punjab 
Government : — 

f General 6 

Urban 10 * ... <( 

(^Muhammadans 4 

f General 1-t 

Plural ** ... j Sikhs 9 

(^Muhammadans 25 


2P. Til*' communal division was hased on the Congress League agree- 
whereby theaeats were to be divided equally between tho Muhammadan* 
<*a ^he one hand and 8ikhs and eeneral electors on the other. The Muham- 
r.i:^n« of the Province‘ showed some dissatisfaction with this agreement 
r.rr*i!r!7 that it would not give them tho full representation to which t hoy 
were entitled, bat the Punjab Government felt that the effect was not inequit¬ 
able and that the task of re-considerinc the agreement would be very difficult. 
The proposal classified all Sikhs as rural, and with 29 general .neat*, of which 
6 w*»?" allotted to urban areas, the question remained of distributing the 
rerna;:- ns 23 between General anil Sikh voters in rural afea*. The Sikh coin- 
claimed a third of the total number of elected sears and this claim was 
p. r; ; .- nt!y pressed. It was largely based on the fact that as Muhammadan 
e;e<‘‘; v. scats proposed in other provinces were largely in excess of the figures 
would result from a strict application of the corresponding proportion of 
t> V am madan population, therefore, the same principle should be applied 
t >> r s in the Punjab so as to give them elective representation far more in 
exv-‘-> of their population than was proposed. The Sikhs who then formed 
11 p- r cent, of the population were given, under the Punjab Government 
i -i ‘Ms, 9 out of 58 seats (over 15$ percent.). 


i<l The urban nren was divided tin* t<*n seats so that a member 

o:. .. average might represent a population of nearly 150,,00*t. In rural areas 
* he revenue district or part ol a district <»r districts combined, formed 
5 ‘ ituency so that a member on the average might represent a population 

575 00l». ' 


-2. In addition to the constituencies rims fofmed. 1 separate seats 
letted to the great landlords according to the intention of the Parliament 
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lary Joint Committee as they formed a definite class, and their representation, 
it was anticipated, would form valuable and stei.iyiiu? influence in the 
Counoil Chamber. Out of these four seats o*i« irm riven to B.Voeh T i uu uhrs 
and the remaining three distribute ! amoo^ the three communities. 

23. The Punjab Government, adhered to the pr->:M>s\l of Lord South* 
bo rough’s Committee and recommended one sent for the Punjab University 
and two seats for Commerce and Industry ns advised by the Advisory Com¬ 
mittee. Thus a Council of 65 members was reeommended. 

2d. Tho Government of Indin made some ehansu* in tile proposals and 
added three seats, one for each community. in urban areas and thre*» sears in . 
rural, finally, in addition to 7 special con>titiieneies. Gl uenenl constitu¬ 
encies were sanctioned for the l.pj>t*1ative Council as he'oir :— 

f General 7 

l 

Urbau 13 ... -{ Muhammadans 5 

I 

LSikhs 1 

f General 13 

I 

Rural 51 ... «{ Muhimmodans 27 

I 

U$ikbs 11 

25. This distribution rives, as before, half of the elect*1 s»ats to 
Mahamntadans. Tt gives 12 out of Gt to the Sikhs, t\m inorea«tn? their 
representation to over 1SJ per cent. To put it differently, they obtained 12 
seats in place of 7 to which they were entitled by population. Bur the distri¬ 
bution did not and has not satisfied them, 

26. Statement No. 4 attached shows the extent of the constituencies 

, , . . the population accordin'? t^ the census of 1921 

JST Si^r^ and the number of electors ro-ist^d in 192* 

for each constituency, and is su umarised 
below :— 
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.,. b .. 9eeu that while the averacro nrlwn population per constitu ncy differs 
*!V rVly in the various religions. the figure • t' urba i electors p t . r con>t i. 

three committers is remarkably c!us*. The vari.nicn in vorers 

T^'-tituincv to constituency U i : ol redly prions The u..’ - 

, <r urban constituency is and the smnllesi 

r'Viv.rlon i* ^renter, larins? from 07.3:»0 to 2 h*U42 T 
:^i')oies we find a very much larger population |>*r c" 

_ i _ n..vik nifiin Sikhs have rlw* lo•*es 


j r [invw Lv/uiim*'- ■ . » , vorers 

^vtitu-’oev to constituency is not redly serious The largest number 
- i-er urlion constituency is 12,S u» and the smallest 6,170. The raniri* 
. • - -—>»..• lutSmr frmn (w .i.iO to 2 47htl2 ruminu fn ihe rural 

__ B . , ; , »n*titu« > n«»y -han in 

c: • r urban. Here asp in t-he Sikhs have flu* lowest population in the 
yy _20*1,000 as asainst non-Muhammadans 478,0- a and M uham ma- 

• s ’V* * 00. If we consider the nutn: **r oi rleetors to fi-nxibuerici *<, amom* 
bain '' ‘dans it is much the same as in the Urban c:«n*tit’in.»iicic*, vh. 9 9,300, 

7 n V,n-Muhammadan* - 12,o o and Sikhs * 1-1;o00 an* consideiably more. 
\ vacation between cor s‘ir.mncies in the ma ter of population is from 1 ‘ t,f>00 

T^l *C^*\ the nuiuh-r of ?le-*r rs from 2.C00 to 2i 000. the result of the 

•Mi tut ion of the electorate a::.I the constituencies is that the Council is on 
w i ir ]*. predominently representative, of the lanvr iaad-oun? ir classes, the 
il pr fewiou is also w* ll r presented and*to some e -.teut >verlans the former 
C*s. *lh* Punjab National Ui ionist Party Is prcdominei.rly a party of hind- 
..era, the National IN-form Party, while n »t entirely divorced from the land* 

• ini:* interests is chiefly Urban and is very considerably composed of members 
: r he Vita! procession. I The !* gal profession predominates in the .Swaraj and 
hdafat Parties Theie are no plural-member constituencies in the Province 

r.o seat* are reserved. 


27. In the preceding paragraphs the history of i’ o existing: communal 
distribution of constituencies has been <riv**n. 
; oorKviMn. j t Q0W rcma j ns (o rclnt»* this distribution to the 

n m recen* figures of populatio i and electors. Thi- disfrihurion may ho e'*m- 
}.;*-d fa« with the distribution ba.-ed strict ly ol population, (h) with 
t l d> fc rdut!>r. V:--! ■ '* number of voters, (c» with the distrib aim: 

t 1 y.i the ar.'i.:;.>:i of the results of (a) and (b). T! e results ar^ as 

f d vs :— 
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«*«lt of the aliov? fissures i< that in :l,e Urban «coiistitii.-m-i.-s 
be said iu criticism-f the exisrin- .INtrilmiim. The $ikhs 
J; z;, 1 : to their one seat h any ca« , tliyiush maaei.i.ilieallv they 

*ess than oue. On voters the exi.itims distribution is 
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almost precise. On population I lie Muhammadans should receive on<‘ f.t the 
expanse of r on*Muliftmmndana and the same would bo tin* result of distribution 
on the m^nn of these two methods. Turning t« rural constit !eneie9, tbe dis¬ 
tribution or population ir-mld deprive th-» Sikhs of five soils, of which one 
should bo criv. n to Muhammadans and four to u-m-Muhammadans. On the 
other hand, by voters the Sikhs are entitled to thro* more and ^non-Muhamma¬ 
dans to one more—Muhammad ms being reduced hr four, On the mean of 
the two result- the Sikhs and the Muhammadan* each lose one and non- 
Muhammndans sain two Tt must to remombcrel tint thus** figures relate 
only to genera) constituemues. The addition of special constituencies, which 
have nil practically a pre-dotermined communal character, affect* the problem 
considerably. 

20. Apart from the question of the distribution of seats is that of com¬ 
munal electorates. This is a matter that is strong!v debited. Broadly speak¬ 
ing Mul laminad- 1 !!* are unanimous ir demanding the Mention of communal 
electorates, while llinlits an* ir*n»Tal yin favour of their abolition, though ready 
to off**r as a compromise reserved s**a - f r communities in join’ electorates. 
M»o Sikhs, if we can accost a r*■< luM'mt passed recently at Amritsar, have 
declared themselves as prepared !o accept joint electorates, but it is not at the 
moment possible to speak of this as aurh rifative. 

HO. Besides the comiiuiRal questifn. as between the various religious 
conimuniiies, there is nJ-o tli>- situat' ui aridnif out of the Land Alienation Act. 
Under this Act no one r*a** uurvha** l,r tl from a member of an agricultural 
tribe unless he is fiim-ei’* n member of;h * snmetriN* or group of tribes. It. 
therefore, follows that certain cl a--*** of persons are debarred by *heir birth from 
obtaining what is tie* most g-m.-ral of rhe qualifications f *r n vote This diffe¬ 
rentiate n would r.. some d» grec b » relaxed if tenants of agricultural land were 
enfranchise!. Trier-.' is a further disability not due to the Land Alienation 
Aer but to custom n Jii.jji prevents in mo-r villages the village menial from 
acquiring rhe sire of his se. This »p -rates to prerent the lower classes from 
acquiring rhe. franchise on the grounds of ownership of property not assessed 
to land revenue. 

31.. Of smaller communities, Indian Christians arc represented by a 
nominated member. Their number is 32).<) *0 anl th-*tr voting struigrli V9o*l. 
which is larger than several general constituencies. hip tliur vie.vs on the 
subject of communal electorates have been somewhat diversely ox wessed. The 
Kaminski and Mazhabi Sikhs, in numbers about 250,000, have anpliel for a 
separate constituency. 

3—CANDIDATES. 


32. The number of candidates that have been nominated in the three 
x . elections are detatW in statement Xo. (i The 

number of nominations in th? different kinds of 
constituvu *y does not show anr innrkel variation. In tile Legist itive Council 
the number of candidates was — 


In 1920 ... ... ... 207 

1923 ... ... ... 171 

1926 ... ... ... 152 


33. The nomination of candidates depended, in the elections of 1920, 
. main!v on the initiative of the candidates them- 

I appears to have been no parrv 
organisation of any sort and n> selection by the leading men of any ronstituen- 
cv, of the person, who a.they wished to have nominated. The result was ir. 
many cases timt candidates who hid :o cluiu tes of election came forward, while 
others -OkxI by virtue of an agreement with one *»f the candidates to withdraw. 
Non-ec-operation result'd in t e abstention of a large number of gentle:c.en of 
extremist views woo at one time or another had declared in ti e pros their 
intention to become candidates. 



:U. Tu 192 l the political atmosphere .iITlv- iiu: the nominations had 
cleared ami the residential qualification was removed. The Shirninani Hurd- 
wam Paroandlmk Committee and the Swaraj party of the Indian National 
Coogre* put up 10 and If* candidates, respectively, of which b and 12, 
respectively, were elected. Khilnln»ist\< put up 5 candidates, out of whom 3 
xvere successful, Id the Council of 192:!, therefore, unlike its predecessor, 
every school of thought had its share of representation. 

33. In 1926 the interest centred cluelly on the sir turtle between tin* 
Hindu Sal)ba and Congress who had 13 a* d / candidates, respectively. This 
resulted in vieti ty fur the Tlir.du dahlia ; 9 Hindu Salma and 2 Congress 
candidates were successful. Anton*: Muhammadans. Kliilafarists auain nomi¬ 
nated 3 candidates, hut only 3 were successful. The Sikh League touiinated 
11 candidate?, our of whom 10 were successful. 


o*5. There is no doubt that owimr to mm-c.)-operation a section of the 
advanced politicians aid not ccrne forward in 
1929. particularly in urban areas. But except 
in two cases, where a barber and a sweeper were put forward, the candidates 
were men of good sn-ial position. '1 he sweeper did not succeed, but the 
Lahore c'ty urban tnon-Muhaiumndan) constituency succeeded in geftinir 
the harber in. In lOio tin* candidates were more w idely rep rest m a five of 
all schools of thought. All but two were literate, lu 1926 the standard 
of education and culture was somewhat Itisher than in the Council of 
1923. 


37. The number of candidates who have failed to secure more 'than 
1/Sth of the total number of votes polled nod 
i «i.i t : cr torfo. have forfeited their deposits under rule 12(3) 

,rr ‘* ol Lhctoral Rules is as under : — 


1 • elf. 
..- 21 * 


X'/tier. 


.htiOunt furftiled. 

tu. 


I ... :;«* 

V>:,\ 1.‘ »b730 

;u. Then* have been no eases in which nomination^ were not present• 
. vd. In the general election of \0iti. however, 

all the candidates who had been nominated in 
the Amritsar Ci r y * non-Muhammadan) constituency withdrew by n ason of 
nmi-eu-operation. A secoid date for scrutiny of nominations was fixed which 
ailuwt d the ilecrit.ns to take place tut the same date as other urban electio n, 
:ii:ii the eor.stitm ncy si cured a member. * 


31b The objections commonly made and generally* accepted are on 
the grounds that the candidate was n* t identical 
- iT'.' o iD 4< ’ n,t ”- v ,,f with the person entered on tin* doctoral roll, 

as required by regulation t (1) {iq of the 
regnlnti' ns f r nominations and elections, or that the nomination paper 
was i:n: eonip!* t<d. as icquired by sub-rule 3 of rule 11 of* the Punjab 
Electoral Rules. 


1". I he above remarks r»*irnrdim? objections apply equally in the 
caso*-i tiic Legislative Assembly. The Returning OtUcers for il out of 
the 12 ei nstifueneies are Commissioners and the chauets of aceeptai.ee of 
flim-y oh Actions are comparatively few. In one instance, the nomination 
paper < f a candidate for the Wot Punjab < nor-Muhamma iani constituency, 
who was also an elector of the 1 unjab Legislative Council, was rejected 
by the Returning Otficer on the ground that lie u\s$ not an elector of the 
Legislative* Assembly, This was a mistake as the decision was against 
Rule 6 (1 {a) of the legislative As*ert bly Rules. 

• ll. WitLdrawails generally were uot <lu«* any adjustment of political 
»v : »iir»««,. programme; except perhaps in one ease (men- 

tinned hereafter) in 192o, candidates in the 
Punjab who have withdrawn at tin* last minute have b«en these who know 
that they have no- much rhance of success. There was <miy*ouo withdrawal 


•Tb. r«K* w*» rut lot.Mact-l till .«r:er 1 'j2j. 
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of candidates by rer.son of non-co-operation. Thia was in tbe Amritsar City 
(Non-Muhammadan) constituency and has been referred in paragraph 3' 
above, lu 1923 in Gujranwala (Muhammadan) constituency it was alleged 
that the successful candidate had paid cash in order to get rid of his opponent 
but the allegation was held to be not proved by the Flection Petition Commis¬ 
sion. i 

42. The figures for uncoutested elections arc given below : * 


lfacei:«4(«d ckct« ma. 


Ttar. 

Ligixluive Council. 

L*gi>latir<» Auemblv. 

1920 

0 

2 

1023 

18 

9 

1020 

17 

l 


For So constituencies of the Legislative Assembly and Legislative 
Council 11 members were rotumed as unopposed in 1920. luentv and 
19 members were returned uncontested fn the year 3921 and 1926, res¬ 
pectively. 

.43. There tire no plural member constituencies in the Punjab. 

Ft ami nnikn eoxtfrt**!* 1 **. 

44. There wore some instances in 1920 in which candidates stool for 
,., .. two or more constituencies, but tfcev g< norollv 

u,t ‘ pe “ worked seriously for .one constituency. Thus 

one gentltman, though a candidate for the Council of Stat.*, the Legis¬ 
lative Assembly, the Lahore Urban and Industries constituencies of the 
Legislative* Council, devoted his attention largely to the industries con¬ 
stituency and was elected. Similarly, another was a candidate for the 
Council of State ami for the Lahore Non-Muhammadan rural constituency 
hut be devoted his attention <o the Council of Sta*c, and was elected. There 
were no cases in 1920 in uhieh the same member uas elected for a Central 
Legislature and the t eL'jslative Conned. There was one case, however, in 
which a member was elected for two constituencies of the Legislative Council. 
In 19;i3 a candidate stood in the West Punjab constituency of the Legislv 
tive Assembly and in the Lvallpur (Siklri constituency of the Legislative 
Council, but failed in both. In 192b a candidate stood in Legislative Assembly 
Jullundur Division (Non-Muhammadan) constituency and Jullundur-cum- 
Ludhiana (Non-Muhammadan) constituency of the Legislative Council and 
succeeded in the letter. Another stood for the two non-Muhammadan con¬ 
stituencies of the Legislative Assembly, viz. t Jullundur and West Punjab, 
and succeeded >u both. 


45. The scrutiny of nominations is done by Returning Officers. 
k . „ There is a separate Returning Officer for each 

T **“ :ne y * constituency, and no difficulty is felt in checking 

the nomination papers. Objections are made *y 
the candidates, their agents and sometimes lawyers engaged for the purpose by 
the candidates. 


L—Elections* 


4fl. Elections .—In tho Punjab it was necessary to detl with the* 

_. ._.. „ „ electors of three communities, Muhammadans. 

•ft*!* 0 ** tjon-Muhammjukms and Sikhs. Police Stations’* 

In rural areas and .Municipal wards or other sub¬ 
divisions of a town were taken as units for the purpose both of the pro- 
paratiou of the electoral rolls of all communities aud for poiling arrange¬ 
ments. Thus the t electors of the different communities came to their 
respective police stations or towns for polling where a number of polling 
booths were arranged. There“were no other polling aieos. "* 
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47. For the proper understanding of the arrangements the standard 
plan of a polling station, as arranged in 1920, is reproduced below. 

Sketch of Polling Station, 1920. 



The plan shows three entrances, one for Muhammadan*, one for non-Muham¬ 
madans and the third for 8ikhs, hut wherever possible separate # polling 
stations were arranged for different communities. Moreover, to avoid 
confusion ballot papers of different colours were adopted for different com¬ 
munities. Two patwaris were put in cliarge of the electoral rolls at each 
polling station for each community. Au elector was first fumi>hed by the 
patwaris with an identity voucher from a bound register baying a foil and 
a counterfoil. He affixed his signature or thumb impression to the counter¬ 
foil, and his electoral number for the constituency # concerned was 
entered on both. I he identity voucher had the same colour as the ballot 
papers for each community. With this identity voucher the elector presented 
himself to the ['residing Officer who deposited the identity voucher in a locked 
and sealed box provided for the purpose and banded him the voting paper 
after noting on its counterfoil the electoral number of the elector. W ith the 
voting paper be came to the Polling Officer and marked his paper if literate or 
asked the Polling Officer to mark it for him and then put it into the ballot 
box* All the voting papers were puc into the same box. In cases where con¬ 
stituencies extended over more than one district and where the Ueputy 
Commissioners were not the Returning Officers, the ballot papers of different 
colours were sorted by them at the district headquarter* and packets were 
made separately for each Returning Officej. lhcse packets were sent to 
the respective Returning Officers through special messengers. This saved the 
expense and trouble of sending ballot-boxes‘from long distances to their 
proper quarters. The polling for Legislative Assembly was carried out at the 
same time and the same procedure was adopted in the compartment of the 
polling station reserved for the Assembly* 

* 
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48. From the experience gained in 1920, identity Touchers were done 
away with in 192 5 and much simpler arrangements were made. An elector, 
as soon a* he appeared, was given the ballot paper after his thumb impression 
had teen taken on the counterfoil of the ballot paper. The same procedure 
was adopted with regard to the Legislative Assembly. This arrangement was 
further simplified in 1926 and'only one Presiding Officer acted both for the 
Legislative Council and the Legislative Assembly. The Punjab procedure, 
though somewhat complicated as compared with that of other provinces, has 
worked smoothly. 


49. The agency for polling consisted of a Presiding and a Polling 
Officer with four to six patwaris at each poll* 
iviHaf Apse*. j D g jfoijon. Sub-Judges ard Extra Assistant 

Commissioners acted as Presiding Officers in 1920. The High .Court could 
not spare their Sub-Judges in 1923. In 1926, the work was done by the 
Officers of the Education and other Government Departments except those of 
the Executive, Judicial and Medical Departments. 


50. The period prescribed for‘voting was from 8 A.M. to 4 f.x. in 
1920. Voters geneially did not appear before 
10 am. or. after 8 p.m., and on the complaint of 
officers working at the polling stations to the’effect that in addition to long 
hours they liad no break for food, and that they had to do a lot of aocount 
work after the close of the poll, the time of polling was changed to 9 a K. to 
4 fjc. with an interval for naif an hour from 1 p.m. to 1*80 p.m. This 
tuning was quite successful in the 11/23 and 192o elections. 


51. It was found that at an average about 100 voters passed through the 
polls in an hour. The standard adopted as regards the maximum number of 
registered voters for each polling station was 750 per day in rural areas and 
600 in urban areas. This was taken to be the standard in later elections also 
and has worked satisfactorily. At places where more than one community polled 
together, more than one eleotor was disposed of at a time by different sets 
of patwaris. In cases of rush at any particular hour, two or more ballot 
books were used a* a time. Polling in rural areas generally takes four days 
and is held on alternate days >o as to.enable the polling officers to travel from 
one polling station to another in good time, lu urban areas the polling is 
completed in one day. 

m 

52. In 1920, when the Council election was not under stood by the elect* 

__ of u ow, the candidate bad to work hard to secure 

ms*,. votes, especially in rural areas. In urban areas, 

especially in Lahore and Amritsar cities, the 
non-co-operation movement kept the candidates back from canvassing and 
those who polled, did so of their own accord. Besides, the terrorism of gangs 
organised by tee non-co-operators reduced the effect of canvassing, if 
any, to a minimum. No speeches or addresses we -e given, nor were 
posters or band bills exhibited except the usual ones, “ Vote for so and 
so fn rural areas there was keener individual canvassing of the elector. 
It continued iu places up to the entrance of the polling station, and candi¬ 
dates attempted to infiuence the voters up to the last moment. 


63. With the cessation of non-co-operation, canvassing methods were 
revised. Paid canvassers were employe ! by candidates, and lectures were given. 
Posters against a rival candidate were posted up or distributed in the form of 
a booklet containing a blank sheet of his services to the oounftiy, and all 
lawful means were adopted by the supporters of a candidate other than 
those employed or connected with him as agents, to reflect discredit on 
his rival, in rural areas, the agents of the candidates as far as possible 
visited every village of the constituency of the Legislative Council for 
canvassing. Jn one district where the candidates for the Legislative Council 
were influential landlords, large parties of canvassers on horseback went 
from village to village. Their business was to go and sit ° Dharna *• until 
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they had extracted promises from the villagers to vote for their candidate. 
Vo sooner had they left then the other party arrived. 8uah parties visited 
the villages frequently, and according to oriental custom not only the food for 
men had to be provided by the villagers but also fodder and gram for horses 
and camels. The villagers towards the end. it is said, were so wearW of 
these proceeding tint a* soon as they heard the parties of canvassers ooraing, 
they came out of the village and promised to support the candidate concerned 
In order to avoid entertaining the party. They did the same to the rival 
party. There is. however, an awakening of more real interest amon? the 
masses, and it is not infrequently that merits and demerits of candidate are 
discussed in the village u Cbnupal 


5L Tn the cas* of the Legislative Assembly where the constituencies 
extend over vast areas, candidates do very little *can visaing in rural areas. 
They generally depend on the candidates for the Legislative Council or their 
agents. Canvassing is generally done through influential landlords or village 
headmen. Pstwaris and other Govern went officials were prohibited from 
using their influence in securing votes., A good desl of canvassing was also 
done by post, and manifestos were sent to individual electors. 


55. Tribal relationships piny an important part in elections; a Guiar 
often votes for a Guiar candidate, a Rajput for 
** * a Rajput, a Pathan for a Pathan ; at the same 

time tribal relationship is often found to yHd in importance f o personal or 
sectional connection*. Tn rural areas the electors come 16 the poll h/villages, 
unless there are factions supporting different candidates when they e^me in 
parties. Tn AUock district in 1923 when competition was very keen between 
the rural candidates the electors inarched to the polling stations in procession 
with bands playing. 


56. Tn the eleotion of 1990. where there was no canvassing there was 
it u t no P°W n * *nd <*anva*sing failed in many urban 

’* f areas owing to the terrorism employed by the 

party of non-co-operation to* induce voters to refrain from making use of the 
franchise. But non-co-operation was not generally an important reason for 
abstention in rural areas. The indifference of the villagers combined with 
their agricultural work kept them away. 8ome refused to vote as it was 
not obligatory. Cases, however, came to light in whMi cordons on the roads 
turned back voters going to the poll and the threat of injury or the loss by 
theft of their cattle frightened them from polling. The Khalsa Dewans held 
during the polling days attracted Sikh voters to places,other than the polling 
station. Voters with double rotes came to the pall and voted for the Legis¬ 
lative Council but put in blank vot ** for the Legislative Assembly remarking 
that none of the candidates were of any u«e to them. 


Proyortloo of «l*etont«a voting. 

•titnencies. In the year 


57. In 1923 and finally in 1926, with the cessation of non-co-operation 
there was a change. Statement Xo. 7 9hows the 
total number of vote- polled in contested con- 
1920 the strength of electors was 5^5,301 and 
122,152 electors were added to this in 1923, making a total of 627,513. In 
1926, 54,934 male and 21,3S1 female were added farther. The total numbers 
of votes polled were 130,152, 219,367 and 305,873 in the three elections, res¬ 
pectively, giving a percentage of votin: in the contested constituencies of 32, 
49*3 and 53*7, respectively, which went as high as 78 in one constituency in 
the last election. Females polled onlv 1,190 votes in the Legislative Council, 
giving a percentage of 6*8 on the total female electors m contested constituen¬ 
cies. It is interesting to note that in the Sikh Gurdwara elecUuii* viit of a 
total electorate of 849,762, 120,000 polled, giying a percentage of 14*12. 

53. The majority of voters in this province, particularly in rural areas, 
Co«to«t of aro ^literate. Provision has, therefore, been 

made in the regulations for. the presiding officers 
to mark the ballot papers if required to do so by the electors. In 19*23 dots of 
different colours and numbers were placed against the naineg of different 

*2 
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candidates in order to help illiterate electors to mark the ballot papers them* 
selves. Specimen ballot papers wero potted at each polling station in order to 
enable the candidates to instruct the electors to mark a cross against the name 
of the candidate haring a certain number of dot* of a certain colour, but this 
experiment did not prove a success. The electors generally requested the 
polling officers to mark the ballot papers for them. This system was, there* 
tore, abolished in the later elections of 1923 and 1926, leaving it to presiding 
officers to mark the ballot papers when required to do so. 

59. The franchise was not granted to women til! 1926. Out of 17,626 
PiMimiM female electors only 1,190 exercised their right 

f of vote in the Legislative Connell. No special 

arrangements were made for the recording of their votes. No reports of any 
difficulty was received in this behalf. 

00. It is frequently stated that in rural areas, specially in the western 
. districts, electors are given free food at polling 

stations. The practice may be undesirable, but 
H is difficult to prevent or even strongly to condemn. Polling booths are 
frequently situated at a very considerable distance from the voters' villages, 
and there are no facilities for obtaining food on the spot. Moreover, free 
entertainment of friends and relatives in the. common practice of the country, 
and the provision of food in such circumstances is regarded less as an induce* 
ment to the voter than as an essential condition to securing his presence at 
the poll % Such entertainment is of course amp.red usually by relatives or 
supporters of the candidate rather than by the candidate himself. 

61. There was very little personation in 1920. In some cases attempts 
were made to vote by proxy. A brother or a son 

*** would present himself as the registered elector. 

In oonsequenoe of the inaccuracy of the rolls it was noticed that in many 
places electors had been instructed to give, not the correct particulars regard¬ 
ing themselves, but the particulars which were printed on the roll. They 
generally forgot their coaching and were detected. In subsequent elections 
the figures of tendered votes below show that there was personation, but the 
figures are not high. 

Votes are given in open polling stations and in the presence of 
patwaris and others who are generally acquainted 
with the electors. The possibility of tendered 
votes is, ♦therefore, very limited. Figures for the tbre<> elections for the Legis* 


02 . 


Yt*r. 

T 

Lfulaiiv C—ncil. 

LtgitUiite Jttcmhlj. 

mo 

M* 

65 

11 

ms * 

... 

227 

10 

lose 

... 

204 

il 


63. 


SMS* Aft*. 


The necessity and the reasons for appointing election agents bare 
not been generally understood. There has, how¬ 
ever, been only one instance in which a nomi¬ 
nation paper was accepted without the appointment of an election agent and 
the necessary declaration required under the rules. The following are the 
figures of the number of election agents employe! in the three elections 

far. lifuUHv* Ctnweil. Ltfulaihe Amtmilj. 

— 10 SO ... Figure* sot araikble. 

192 S ... 58 9 

mo ... # 22 4 

Candidates generally appoint themselves as their election agents. 

64. In 


1920 there were no reports of rowdyism, except in towns, 
especially in Lahore and Amritsar, where there 
is no doubt that terrorism was exercised by pngs 
organised by non-co-operators. According to the estimate of the candidates 
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w h(m canvassing was vigorous a sood poll, gome 2 d per cent., was expected 
in »pite of non-violent non-co-operation, bat owing to intimidation the poll 
was reduced to the following percentage 

No* Mnksm- Muhammadan, 
motion. 


Lahore City ••• •* 

Amritsar City , . ... 4*0 2 

In Amritsar a number of non-co-operators voted in order to defeat 
a co-operator candidate. The few voters who went to the poll were so insulted 
and indeed assaulted that their example in voting was not followed by 
numbers who wished to vote. In Lahore a candidate, and a polling officer 
were seriously injured. 

06. Although there was no rowdyism in rural areas cordons were 
placed on the roads, particularly where non-co-operators were active who turned 
back voters, 9 ome of them coming in carts provided by candidates for their 
gopporters ; and also in many places non-co-operators had lecturing parties 
near the polling stations anifiu others arranged meetings at a dhdarce to 
attract voters from the polling station. 

60. In 1923 tha elections were more satisfactory than in 1920. The 
practice of intentional abstention which* had beer, the con>iiered policy of 
many elec ors was no logger approv’d and some 25, 00 votes polli*d against 
100,000 on the las f occasion. There was little or nothing to complain about in 
the way of violent interruptions and the organisation of polling worked 
with extraordinary smoothness. The case was similar in 19.'0. 


07. Statement > : o. 8 shows the number of votes held invalid in the 
. . u three elections. It will be interesting to note 

m that out of 146,378 v^tes polled in 1.920 both 

for the Assembly and the Council, 3.887 were held invalid. This gives a 
percentage of 2*7 for the province. There was a decrease in invalid votes in 
1923 by a little more th*tn o00 in the Legislative Assembly and about 800 in 
the Council, reducing the percentage of 2*7 to *8. fn 1920 the percentage of 
invalid votes both in Legislative Assembly and Council works out to *8. As 
already pointed out ballot papers arc generally marked by Presiding Officers. 


08. In 1920, besides the four Council of State constituencies the 
following constituencies of the Punjab Legisla- 
****** tive Council voted by po*t:— 

(1) Punjab University. 


(2) Punjab Chamber of Commerce and Trades Association. * 

(3) Punjab Industries. 

In 1923, three landholders’ constituencies of the Punjaf> Legislative 
Council and one of the Legislative Assembly were added to the postal voting 
constituencies. The arerage percentage of voting by post fs as under :— 



Punjab Legislative Council . 


Ytar. 

So. of contested 

Percentage o f 


constituencies. 

90tiny hy po4. 

1920 

... ... 2 

41 . 

1923 

3 

83 

1926 

2 

81 


IW; 


1923 

ms 


Legislative Assembly, 


No. sf esntesfed 

1 
1 



t ® ta J ement 9 shows the number of voters registerdQ.und the dumber * 
of those who voted together with the percentage of votij^V ’ ^ r s '• J j 
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69. The method which was employed for the conduct of voting by post 
Is detailed in regulations 13 to 51 of the regulations for nominations and 
elections for the Legislative Coun il, Punjab, and 42 to 48 for the Legislative 
Assembly. There were one or two complaints to the effect that certain 
candidates took the postman in their carriages and accompanied him to the 
various addresses at the time of delivery of the registered ballot pipers, But 
as each elector has to appear before a magistrate to get his signature to the 
forwarding letter verified, it is not necessary to think that the procedure has 
beeo defective. Considering the percentage of voting the system on the 
whole appears to have been successful, save in so fnr that it is practically 
impossible under his system to secure secrecy in the poll. 

70. The general result of the elections is dealt with in a following 

* chapter deiling with the character and comood- 

<*. tf 0 n fh e Ledsiature. Only one other feature 

of the elections seems to call for comment here. In the evidence given he* 
fore the Southborongh Committee, considerableimportance had been attached* 
to the maintenance of the residential qualification for candidates, in order to* 
protect the interests of the rural .constituencies. This was removed with 
effect from the election of 1921, and on the whole, it is difficult to say that 
the step has led to say very radical change. There are a few *a*es in which 
non-resident candidates have been returned for rural constituencies, but the 
great majority of candidates have been residents of the locality. 

71. There was only one woman candidate in 1926, who stood for the 
Bast and West Central Towns (Xon-Muha nmidan) constituency, but wa* not 
snocessfuL 

72. The election petitions lodged in Hie three Council and Assembly 

auetiM prfitio*. elections are tabulated below : — 


T«*l todfrt. Total •MO'Mfol. UararcMrfaU 


Total withdraw*. 




Jutmiif. 


Total lodged. I Ti-tal nc o i a h l I Uoaawwrfil. 1 Total withdrawn. 



The main, grounds of these election petitions were 

(1) the election of a returned candidate has been procured or in* 

duced by a corrupt practice, such as, payment of consider* 
ation to a candidate to withdraw his candidature as in Gujran- 
wala Muhammadan rural, 

(2) the result of election has been materially affected by a corrupt 

practice, personation, criminal intimidation, undue influence, 
bribery, treating, etc., as in North-West Bohtak (Non- 
Muhammadan), 

(3) a corrupt practice has been committed such as, hiring of con- 

. veyancee, bribery, exercise of undue influence, as in Kaugrn- 
stim-Gurdaipur (Muhammadan), 

(4) treating in Karnal (Non-Muhammadan), 

(5) return of election expenses false in material particulars and not 

in accordance with rules, as iu Gujranwala (Muhammadan 
rural), 
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(0) personation of voter.*, as in North-West Rohtak (\ on-Muham¬ 
madan) and Jullundnr (Muhammadan), 

(7) votes not properly counted in Jullundur (Muhammadan), 

(8) improper rejection of nomination in Rawalpindi Division and 

Ignore Division North (Non-Muhammadan) and South-East 
Town (Non-Muhammadan>, 

(9) improper acceptance of noininatioa in Amritsar City (Muham¬ 

madan), 


(10) extension of time by Presiding Officer which materially affected 

the result of election iu Karnal (Non-Muhammadau), 

(11) the election has not been a free election by reason of the large 

number of cases in which undue influence or bribery has 
been exercised or committed, as in North- West Rohtak 
(Non-Muhammadan). 

Except in cases (2), (8), (6) (North-West Rohtak), (8) (Rawalpindi 
Lahore) (9) and (11), in which the election of the candidates were declared to 
be void, the allegations were not substantiated and the candidates were declared 
to be duly elected. 


73. 


The cost of elect ions to Government in the three general elections 
in round figures compares as below 


Rs. 

1920 ... ... ... ... 4,75,000 

1923 ... ... ... ... 2,65,000 

1926 ... ... ... ... 2,58,000 

This sum includes honoraria and allowances, etc., paid to patwaris, kanutgos, 
and others who assisted in the preparation of electoral .rolls as well as the 
expenditure on the printing of rolls ballot papers and all other papers con¬ 
nected with the Council and Assembly elections. 

74. A good deal of economy in the cost of printing was effected after 
Cm* «i pi,to* the election of 1920. The expenditure is com¬ 


pared below :— 


1920 

1923 

1926 


Rs. 

90,000 

81,488 

36,216* 


75. The total expenditure incurred hy candidates in the Legislative 
Council as shown by the candidates in the return 
of election expense, hw been Rs. 1.03,599 in 
1928 and Rs. 1,90,964 in 1926. figures for 1920 are Lot available. The ave¬ 
nge expenditure as returned by successful candidates was as under 


Rs. 


1920 

... 

... 

... 

... 499 

1923 

... 

... 

... 

695 

1926 

... 

••• 

... 

... 1,397 


The highest expenditure incurred by *a candidate was Rs. 6,730, 
Rs. 3,180 and Rs. 8,108, the lowest being Be. 1-2-9, Re. 1-7-0 and Re. 1-9-9 
in the three elections, respectively. It is generally understood that the actual 
expenditure in many cases largely exceeds that returned by candidates ; in 
some instances large sums are reported, and indeed known, to*have been spent. 
These sums, it is understood, have been incurred on the travelling allowance 



. of agents* purchase of vehicles and the like. There is no general allegation 
of money having been spent on direct payment to voters or anything of a 
similar nature. 

In the Legislative Assembly the total expenditure incurred by candi* 
dates amounts to Be. 56,045.. in 1923 and Bs. 60,415 in 1926. The* average 
expenditure of ail suocessf ulcandidates was as under 

Bs. 

1933 ... M# ... .IH 2,125 

1926 ... • •* ... 2,972 

Hie highest expenditure incurred by a candidate amounts to Bs. 9,675 
and Bs. 9,881 and the lowest Bs. 171-10-3 and Bs. 55-5*0 in the elections of 
1923 and 1926, respectively. 

Statement No. 10 gives these details in a comprehensive form. 


8BCTION B— Thi Lmi&htite Absxmslt. 

76. The elections of the Legislative Council and the Legislative 

Assembly in the Punjab take place simulta- 
** neously and the same electoral roll serves for 

both these houses—separate serial numbers being £iven for the Assembly 
electors in the same roll. The account of the Legislative Council gives a 
good deal which has relevance to the Assembly also. The following facts are 
worthy of separate reoord. 

77. dee statement 1. The most important qualifications are for the 

general constituencies' 

(a) Ownership of land paying Lnd revenue of the amount of 
Bs. 100, which we may call roughly of the annual value of 
Bs. 400. 

(5) Ownership of immovable property of the annual rental of 
Bs. 330. 


(c) Assessment to income-tax on Bs. 5,000.* 

78. The 8oothboioogh Committee did not make aav estimate of thew 
_ * u» mt. Cf P roUble . nnmbw of voter*, the Punjab Gov* 

m tm ernment in 1920 estimated the number of voters 

at 65,t00 at least. 

79. The nnmber of electors was as follows 
V«W* m tW von fa* W p OT d. 

General constituencies. '• 


Bs. 


Non-Muhammadans 


... 17,016 

v 

Muhammadans 

• M 

... 20,635 

l 

fifths 

• •• 

... 14,538 



Total 

... 52,189 

* 

i 

Special constituency. 
Punjab Landholders 

826 

• 


Grand Total 

... 53,015 



i 



oo 
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. 80. Numbers of tbe electors in the three elections are as under :— 

<lr««tb of otocUwtUa. 



That is to «iy, 11, J4* were Added in H23 1r Ai>d there was a further addition of 
13,371 male aud 3,183 female electors in 1920. There is nothing to add to 
what has been said in the account of the Legislative Council os regards the 
cause of growth. 

81. The male electors for the Assembly number 73,634 atpl are about *7 
^ . ..... per cent, of the male population: the female 

Tnstv **"* voters $,1$6 in numbers are *03 of the female 

population. Taking lx>tb sexes together voters arc 82,820 in number giving *4 
per cent. By religions the electorates may be compared as follows 


Aluhmmadan *— 

Male 

Female 

Population 

0,199,73b 

3,248,583 

’ Voters 

33,062 

1,373 

Nw Muhammadans— 

Population 

3.S14.570 

3,131,926 

Voters 

26,200 

375 

Sikh*— 

Population 

1,296,937 

9,98,250 

Voter** 

19,323 

83$ 


82. As alwvc stated one roll is maintained for the Council and 

Assembly. There is nothing under this head 
T,H ' ro11 * which needs special mention in the case of the 

Assembly, except that it Is necessary to emphasise the fact that much less 
interest has heen taken in elections for the Assembly than in those for the 
Council. 

2.—Constituencies. 

83. The final proposals of Government of India allotted in the Legis¬ 

lative Assembly 12 elected seats to the Punjab. 
UtnUm* * of these, one seat—the landowners—was to be 

special and 11 were to Ins general. The figures of population according to the 
census of 1911 were as under : — 

Muhammadans ... ... ... 10,803,204 

Sikhs ... ... ... 2,094,100 

N on- M uhommatlans 6,637,407 

On the population basis out ol the 11 seats the Muhammadans were 
untitled to just over 6 and the Hindus and the Sikhs to just under 5. 

84. On a population luisis calculated separately for Non-Muluun- 
imulaus out of 3 seats the Sikhs were entitled to more than one, while others 
were entitled to a) it tic less than 4. It was agreed that between Muhammadans 
aud others tbe distributions should bo made on a population basis. As l»t* 
ween Sikhs and others it was considered appropriate in view of the special 
claims of tbe Sikhs to representation iu excess of that to which Uwy were 
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entitled on a calculation Imsed oh census figures, to give them 2 out of the 5 
Noa-Muhnmmadau seats, leaving 3 uver for others. The distribution of these 
soots formed the subject of diseussiou it) the Advisory Committee. On 
behalf of Hindus it was suggested that the. voting strength entitled them to 
more than the seats calculated* on the population b;iais, and that since the 
electors would be largely landowners the voting strength of Muhammadans 
would compare favourably with that of Hindus, .is i.o exact estimate of the 
voting strength existed and the number of electors was liable to variation with 
the rules, the argument for basing representation mainly ou population applied 
with gr ater force to the case of the Legislative Assembly. This led to the * 
formation of constituencies detailed in statement 5 on the recommendation of 
the Punjab 0 over ament. 

85. As regards the special scar, it was argued on behalf of the Hindus 
Unit the landowner member would probably always be a Muhammadan. Since, 
however, the interests which this member was* intended to represeLt wero- 
general to the whole body of the landowners of the Province, it was not con¬ 
sidered appropriate in connect ion ,yjth the allocation of communal seats, to • 
count the landowner seat as a .Muhammadan scat. It will be interesting to 
note that a Sikh succeeded twice in this constituency. It is uow represented 
by a Muhammadan. 

86. Statement >o. 5 shows the several constituencies, giving in each 
the population according to the census of 11*21, and the number of electors * 
registered in 1926. 

3.—Candidates. 


87. See table 6. The number of the candidates was- 


SUmlflaftioa. 

In 1920 ... ... ... 39 

1928 ... ... ... ... 36 

1026 ... ... ... ... 29 


88. What bat already been said of the Counoil applies to the Assembly. 

ao party'orgaDimtioo in 1920. In 
i9*i3 * he two bikh seats were secured by the 
Shiromani Gurdwara Parbanuhak Committee and the three Xon-Muha.amadou 
seats by the Swarajists. KlnlafatLsts did mt put forward any candidate for 
the Legislative Assembly. Iu 1926 the Congress put forwartl 2 candidates, 
out cf whom one was elected. LaU Lajpnt Eai defeated the other. Dr. 
Chaman Lai, but be succeeded in a by-election. 

89. The candidates elected in 1920 were, on the whole, of irood stand- 

«*»«. tIk ..**1- *?»' Si * c f t, ‘ eu ' ' ,aJ cduc * ,i0 “ I quaKfica- 

* tions. Out of 12 constituencies, 6 members 

belonged to the legal profession and the rest were landowners. In 1923, the 
elections resulted in getting •> Swarajists, 6 Muhammadan moderates and 2 
Shirotnani Gurdwara Parbandbak C iimuittcc men. Seven belonged to the 
legal profession aud the rest to the laud-owniug class. 

In 1926, the Muhammadan candidates returned were again moderates. - 
Among Sikhs the candidates belonged to the Shirotnani Gurdwara Larban- ! 
dliak Committee. Amongst the Hindus only one was a Swarajist. Out of 
the 12 member*, there were 6 lawyers and tin* rest beloucrcd to the landowner 
class. 


90. If the intention of tin* higher qualification for tbe Assembly fmn- * 
cliisc was to produce a different type of candidate, it has failed of its effect Can- ; 
didates for the Legislative Assembly couie from the same classes as those for *; 
the Council, acd membera of the Assembly do not occupy in the public view \ 
any preferential position over those iu the Couueil. Theie is perhaps, on tlje .' 
whole, more genuine interest shown in the Council than in the Assembly * 
elections, and it is generally felt that a member of the Council has more power 
to secure the interests of his constituents than ha* a member of the Assembly. > 
That is certainly an argument which appeals to rural candidates, while the sac- : 
rifice of practice involved iu proceeding for long period* to Delhi restricts the ’ 
number of candidates who might otherwise be available from the Lahore Bar ' 
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l.—E lkctions. 

91. Elections for the Legislative Assembly arc carried on simultan¬ 
eity with those for the "’ouncil and by the 
gMtioM. same agency, and there i# little to add to the 

account of the Council elections. For the Legislative Assembly the figures of 
male electors in the three elections have been 5V*15 ; Ot,.;*53 and 70,034, res¬ 
pectively. The (wiling figures 10 220. 33,255 and 39,214 for the three elec¬ 
tions give a percentage of polling in contested constituencies as under : — 


1920 

330 

1023 

60-3 

1920 

63 


The franchise was not given to women till 1020 when 150 out of 2,204 

voted. 


SECTION C. —The ConsciL or State. 
1.— Electorate. 


92. The qualifications of ag elector in the Council of State are as 
, 1M , follows 

P^ortpU— of qaiU«c*tioof. 


A person i# qualified as an elector for a general u >n«tituenoy who resides 
in the constituency and who— 

(1) is the owner or Crown tenant of land assess*^ to land revenuo of 

not less than Rs. 75 > per annum ; or 

(2) is an assignee of land revenue amounting to not less than Rs. 750 

per annum ; or 

(3) was a»essed to income-tax on an income of not less than 

Rs. 15,000 ; or 

(4,) is or has been a non-official member of either chamber of the 
Indian Legislature or has been a non-official member of the 
Indian Legislative Council as constituted under the Govern¬ 
ment of India Act, 1915, or any Act repealed thereby or is 
or has been at any time a non-official member of the Punjab 
Legislative Council; or . 

(5) is a Provincial Punjab Darbari; or 

(6) is or has been the non-offioial President or Vice-President of any 

3Iunfcipal Committee having a copulation of 20,000 or or*r, 
or which is situate at the Headquarter Station of a- District, 
or is or lias been non-official Chairman or Vice-Chairman of 
a District Board , or 

(7) is or has been a fellow or an honorary fellow cr Is a raeml>er of 

the Senate or Court of any University constituted by law in 
British India or is a member of tlw Council of the University 
of Rangoon ; or 

(S) is a non-official President or Vice-President of any Central Co¬ 
operative Bank or Union ; or 

(9) is recognised by the Government as the holder of the title of 
Shams-ul-Ulama or Afaharaahopadhyaya. 

93. The original estimate of the number of electors is not traceable. 

In 1920 the rolU were prepared hv obtaining 
mnm * information from the districts* The voters on 


th5 roll first prepared were as under : — 

Muhammadans ... ... ••• * .. 835 

Non-Muhammadan* ... W0 

Sikh* ... ... ... 365 


Total 1,910 


*2 
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94. In the election of 1925 the number went up to *,fl*9. The increase 
by 729 was mainly due to greater accuracy of registration. The interest taken 
by the electors can be judged from the nnmW of claims and objections 
preferred. In 1985,118 claims were admitted out of 177 preferred. Only 
8 objections were made and 4 were admitted. The extent of enfranchisement 
enjoyed by 2,689 electors over the total population of 20,585,02t is only 
•01 per oent. No special agency is maintained for the preparation of electoral 
rolls ; the work is done by tlie ordinary district staff and consolidated in the 
Office of the Secretary to Government, Punjab, Transferred Department*. 

2.—COXSTITUEWCIXS. 


93. The recommendation of the Punjab Government askin'? for four 
... seats for the Province—2 for Huhammadaas^l 

for Hindus and 1 for Sikhs was accepted and 
resulted ill the formation of the following consti¬ 
tuencies :— 


Name of eonstitaoncy. 

rfrn 

Extent. 

Population 

census, 

1911. 

Seat. 

1. lJon-MubamraaiUns 

Panjab 

M37.W 

t 

2. Sikh# ... ... 

Do. 

2,094.100 

1 

3. East Pnnjab Muhammadans... 

Ambala Division and 
Lahore Division. 

4,972,000 

1 

4. Wat Punjab Muhammadans 

lUwalptsdi and Mul¬ 
tan Divisions. 

. 

5,831,‘rt)0 

1 


The Muhammadan seats for the Punjab change from two to one at * 
alternate elections. ~ , 


96. The following statement will show the population according to the 

iMqMittM la po^utka ud ,„w, of ™ 21 the namhw of el « ctor * in; 

* “— 1925 in each constituency :— 


Constituency. 

Population Census, 1921, 

Electors. 

Non^Mohammadaas ... ... ... 

9,946,(96 

1*03S 

80c hs ... ... 

East Punjab Muhammadan \ 

2,294,207 

519 

)> ... 

West Punjab Muhammadans J 

11,444,321 

1,082 


3. —C A1TDID ATES. 


97. The number of candidates nominated in 1920 was 17, and 7 in. 
1926. No interest was taken by parties in nominating them. The persons 
standing for the olections in 1920 were all of education and social struts. 
Similarly in 1926 all the candidates were men of good social standing, and 
with one exception of good education. 

98. No deposit on nominations was required to he made in 1920, In 
1928, however, ^hen this rule was introduced no deposit was forfeited. There 
was one withdrawal in 1923 and none in 1920. The scrutiny of nominations 
resulted in the failure of one candidate in 1928, and there was no constituency 
whieh did not refnrn a mcmb?r. Only ono seat was un<‘Untested in i920 ami 
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4.—Ructions. 

99. Under rule 15 of the Council of the Stafco Electoral Rules the 

voting is done by post and no polling arrange- 
ments are necessary. The system has bwn 
succesaful. Convassing is generally done through' friends in different districts 
ami by sending letters to the electors. But election agents are also 
appointed. No corrupt practice* have 'come to light so far. Statement 
No. 11 shows tlie number of electors aud the votos given in the contested con¬ 
stituencies in both elections. From the statement it will appear that 54 per 
cent of the voters came to the poll in 1920 and OS in 1925. Out of S29 votes 
given, 1 is were invalid in 1920 and 1922 out of 1,092 in 1925. There were 
68 tendered votes Ui 1920 and none in 1925. Eleven election agents in 1920 
and 1 in 1925 were appdnted, hut there were no election petitions. 

100. Statement No. 12 shows the results of elections in 1920 and 1925. 

The candidates returned wore the same in the 
case of two constituencies as in 1920. The 
Muhammadans returned one in 1925, who did not know English. In both 
elections men of social standing were returned, but the anticipations that the 
higher electoral qualification would give an electorate more interest in the 
franchise, and that the influence of electors on the member would be real, 
cannot he said to have been justified.' 

101. In 1920 the election expenses of the Punjab Legislature and 

Cf ^ Government of India Legislative bodies were 

joint and cannot he given separately. The 
expenditure on the Council of State election in 1926 amounted to Rs. 4,748. 

The expenses of the candidates came to Rs. 8,632-4-8 in 1920 and 
Rs. 9,670-18-6 in 1925. 
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Statement No. i .—Qualifications for Electors. 

(Psrarrvphs l a ad 77 of Cbnpt r II). 
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Staibvekt No. 2 .—Comparative statement of qualifications oj Electors 
for the Legislative Count it an ft District Boards , 


( Stateme w u ] 


(1Nrayt*ph 7 '*7 Chapter II.) 


1 


To von rBisowatLY. 

6 

Z 

i 

Qtwlifii'ati. n of voters. 

LegislativJ 
Count it 
General 
Constituen¬ 
cies. 

District 
Boo ids. 

i 

Even' person shall be qualified lo be an Elector if he¬ 
ft m wale of net lest than 21 years of npe ; awl 

Yes. and 

Yea. 

2 

it a xatldnr, inamda^ sufedposh or lambvdar, or 

females 

rlso, 

Y»*s. 

Yes. 


• 

Rs. 

Rs. 

3 

owns land assessed to land revenae annually of at least ... 

23 

. 13 

4 

enjoys aMicjnment of land revenue annually of at least ... 

50 

30 

5 

is a lessee or tenant of crown land at a rent annually of at 
least 

23 

13 

6 

ia an ocrnpanev tenant of land aa^s-^ed to land revenue 




annually of at least 

25 

13 

7 

te assessed to. income-tax or an iocrme calculated at 

?,ooo 

2,000 

8 

it a retired, pet*rio» ed. or discharge l Commissioned or 
Non-commissioned officer or soldier of H;s Majesty's 
Regular Forces 

Y-s. 

Ye*. 


♦ 

R«. 

Rs. 

9 

is assessed to any tax, <v« or Mtc annti illy at b ast 

30 

2 

10 

owns immovable property not a««*ssed to land revenue of 

(Municipal 
or Can¬ 
tor m?nt 

t*x). 

• 



the value not less than 

4,000 


11 

is a tenant of immovable property not a«*wscd to land 
revenue of an annual rental value of at l>a<t ... 

M 



/ has an income per mensem at least 


... 

12 

j owns immovable property not assessed to land revenue of 
(. the annual rental value of at least 

96 


13 

has passed the Punjab University examination 

A graduate 



• 

% 

of not 
lese than 

7 year*' 

* standing’ 



• 

(for Uni¬ 
versity 
Constitu¬ 
ency). 

• 



02 
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Legislative Council, 

Statement No. 4— ConstUnencifS, 

(Faragrafk *0 of Ckapt* It) 



K< 

holatmv, 19.’1. 

Nov*** ot KLicToaa. l«6. 

>*«■» of ConMitncwy. 

Tofcil. 

Nalo. 

flMk 

Mala. 

Tamale. 

Nov-UVIA*VMM* (run). 






IwvCHy - • ... 

119,804 

79/69 

40,236 

11,164 

95 

*«•* City - ~ . 

•7,500 

40.917 

M/43 

0,998 

827 

rffc-M Tatra* ... ... 

154,008 

74/54 

«V4S2 

6481 

275 

is art Tqwm 

110,109 

54,094 

52,015 

0,^5 

181 

(I'WiK Caatral Towo* ... ... w 

87,251 

52,182 

3»,989 

0,472 

90 

•A-Watt Town* 

KV'M 

88,148 

89,194 

10,770 

184 

Ml Tasjab Towm* ... _ 

784154 

48,699 

3tW 

9,129 


Total I'rWn 

728,140 

442,7** 

%**#* 

88,174 

1,C92 

.VovUnriWAVAV 






i-r . 

*06/01 

265,931 

230313 

17,464 

207 

att-Iaat Rafctafc (tV Jhajjar ««4 So~mt 
faMb of t!io RohMk .Hatriet). 

332,<W 

179.022 

| 151,004 

15,157 

786 

vtk»Waat RoMak (tF# Rohtak amt Oohana 
>MU of tb* Bofetalc dhtiiet). 

247,0*1 

137/76 

170/45 

9496 

496 

Bp«t ... — 

448,-91 

242/59 

201,834 

17,143 

8*3 

Mil ( (M ... IM ... 

5i-,0t2 

801,502 

23,120 

9,715 

722 

lAala nw Siara w ... * 

I40,6u2 

19". 103 

| ISO,** 

6445 

610 

mgr* 

721,1*0 

!W*,917 

352,8-2 

1*,RS1 

J7A 

mHatpor 

4'*, v 01 

®P,M1 

2>.o,s*o 

13411 

657 

£saftr-raiit-!.udV-tn ... 

3:7.* 05 

ti*,»14 

1514* 

5,386 

147 

afcavaavi Ftroiapora-eRM-?f*fc!>np Ka 

.70,'t)5 

31 *,72" 

24", <”57 

7.41* 

170 

RVttaar-row <lnr0**p*r ... ... _ 

42 V 87 

232,'43 

1 (3,71*4 

?,7?2 

471 

Wilp’iedt Division ami L*ivh : <-n (S’, rtir- ... 

12-V*3l 

T. 6,483 

2*4,: 05 

1 -,016 

506 

Mtka Division 

1- 

1*01,773 

383,558 

209,615 

# 18,589 

317 

\ 

t. Total Ratal ^ 

i 

8,218,147 

9/71,817 

2448.530 

150488 

0,127 

$■' 

(l Tote) $.o-]lateaan-Ua w 

;} 

6^48,196 

8414/70 

3,131/16 

218,757 

7,220 

i JfCl 1VV&DAK (OaBAV). 

f 
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41473 
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6,039 
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I9S7D0 

359.025 

474i3 

700 



feffai tfo. 


( ClMflar n~CUet*ratM «■* tWtiMft* 1 
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Statiuent No. 4— Constituencies— contd. 




PorotATtcs, 19*1. 

.Nnmuaor Bum, 

Vaaa «f GoMtitawicj. 


Total. 

Mala 

F***l*. 

Mae. 

1 

Vnuntuii (Bran). 







OwpiOB'awi H8m» h. •» 


983,410 


181.93* 

11/22 


A»bala Dlriroa (Xortb-Kaat) 


465.691 


214,748 

9,107 


Hothhrpar Me Uftim 


4«1,6&2 


197/7* 

11,1*5 
• •> 
*.59* 


fwowpaw 

« 

*54,"T0 

2 -ATtt 

H 


JaRaadar 


914.325 

175.620 


7,045 

- 


KaafT**en»-G**da«p*r 

Ha 

437,971 

140,254 


9,128 


Tiahora 

... 

*76.304 

5*7,W9 

219.737 

5.001 


▲setter 


162. G 4* 

i9i ,y>< 

let/*: 

4516 


Sklkoi 


6*9/81 

t98 t &9 

246,:r 8 

P/53 


Oi^MMk ~ * 

... 

409,561 

127/19 

1 *2,0*3 

P.20S 


Sbafkhapm 

MM 

*29/44 

19ft *96 

146/18 

8/05 


(TW PhaR* Tabfclh of tb* Gajrat 

130,411 

129,761 

100,651 

5/05 


Oajrat Kaat (th« Gajrat mad K hartai Tabaila of lb* 
Gajrat Diatrkt). 

464,7*4 

135.131 

219,363 

16.503 


fiMtpir W»iJ (the Sfcahpor aad tha 
TmMb of tha Sbabpcr Dfatrict). 

KhMkmb 

25P.8S* 

134,796 

:14,117 

7.981 


Sbabpor Km 4 ftba Bbalwal mad tha 
TaWlm of tha Shah yv DWtriat). 

Parpodb* 

310,436 

173,892 

139,54* 



Mkawali ... _ 


803.W9 

159,661 

144,167 



Attack , M 

H( 

460,** 

s*e,9«i 

223,945 



Rawalpindi M . _ 


410,493 

2l$,025 

1 9,16- 

1 


Jhtttm ~ « 

Hl 

405,257 

t 1574 

20/71 • 

21.394 


Ljtllpar S->nk (tha LymUpnr and the 
TakaHs of (ba l.rallpnr Dterict). 

JaraamaU 

290,*06 

1*2,711 

1274 >4 

l/eOM 


Ljailpar Sooth (tha flaawndri and Tohm Tab S»D*h 
Tahafe of tha Ljallpar District). 

303/95 

16.\?75 

VtJiKO 

1S.<»7 


Mon* foamy 

- 

* SCO, its 

27«, *j* 

STiy<7 

9/44 


Mattan Katt (tLia KaMrwaJn, Ehaaaaml aal Mail/ 
TahatU of Mahan Dtttrfet). 

319/53 

174/39 

118,615 

«,4S3 


Mai too Warn! (tha Malta*, Sbijabad,, aadi Lodtna 
TahtUa of the Malta* District). 

355,968 

193/08 

162.4*0 

4/19 


Jhaag 


448,191 

142.317 

209/55 

It, 408 


Masafazfafb ~ ~ ~ 

... 

481,213 

267.C37 

224/74 

3.097 


D**» r.hasl tha ~ «. 

- 

428,979 

2*S,0f9 

190/10 



T*tmJ Ran] Mafcaamdai 

- 

10,586,5t 6 

5,896/48 

4/89,554 

249.148 

*■* 

Total Maimiwadmn 

- 

11,444.111 

6/95.7*8 

5/48,563 

gg 

«•* 

8 tK>. 







S*h Urtaa 

- 

tO.lM 

55/73 

30,593 

9/i9 


Total Urban 

~~ 

86,430 

55,573 

30,361 

■s 

“1 
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Statement No. 4— CorutUuencief — concld. 



Porrunov. INI. 


Nnmi or Euotom 
nr IMS. 


Sre* (Rrm). 


.g^hkrpar and Kanera 


U>-" 

Jaritwr 

jhftot-r*«*OBni*<pnr 

LyaDpar 


M*rici sad tHe .Valtan PifMoa i xcladra* the 

Ljattpar Ptatriet'. 


Banlflsdi D Melon awl Gojrsnw*!* 


Total General C.'O^ilaeaeiee, Urban 

Total G-ae**! CnnotHaeneka, lirrsl 

Gaivo Torn LsotuATm Coc^cil, 
Oonnttmcta, 


Male. 

Female. 

85125 

60245 

79/63 

6-\291 

UMO' 

87,339 

191.022 

100 SCO 

16?/22 

190,940 


71.947 

150.199 

115,197 

117.981 

89,342 

99.932 

68531 

115,741 

91,501 

96,0*6 

85,421 

1*10,364 

967,987 

1,295,147 

998,940 

997,116 

675.934 

10309.149 

8.709,475 

11,906.265 

95:8,759 



SPECIAL CONSTITUENCIES. 


UadMiUrs (Geaeral) 
Mabtntdaa Landbodert 


MmA Tsaaatsn ... ... ^ 

Ualrorsitj ... ... 

Chamber of Commerce sad Trades loaoeia* 

; 1hl ' 

**>b ImdtairtM ... ... ... 

* Tots* LegfiJattre Cornell Special Conotitaeocko . 
Oassb Total Lcoulatitb Cootcil 


... 

... 

... 

• 

660 

99 

- 


MM. 

1524 

82 

... 


- 

894 

48 

... 

*«• 

... 

10 


... 

.« 

... 

9.911 

7 

* 

... 

- 

94 

2 

... 


- 

950 


... 

• 


6,672 

177 

- 

- 

... 

689.447 

9156t 


Oftiro Total or Ewcroaa 
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t Chapter U-ElNlmtw EImIIom ] 

Legislative Council. 

Statement No. 4-A. —Extent of Urban Constituencies . 

(P»msfr»ph 26 et seq. of Chapter II). 


Name. 

Extent. 

No!C-MUHA3niADAN, 

Urban. 


Lahore Pity 

The municipality and cantonment of Lahore. 

Amritsar City ... 

Tiie municipality and cantonment of Amritsar. 

South-Fast Towns 

The municipalities of Bbiwani. Htrsar, Sirsa, 
Han*i ; IL.htak, Sonepat. Jhajjar. Hewari, 
P;inipat, Kamil, Kaitbal and ohahabad and 
the notified areas of Kama! (Civil Station) 
Kaithal* and Hidayalpur Cbhaoni (Unrgaon). 

North-Fast Towns 

The municipalities of Ambaia, -Jagadhri, Sinlla 
Ludhiana, J&graon, Hoshi&rpur and J aliunde* 
and the caotouments of Ambala, Kottuli, D^g* 
sliai. Sabathu, Jutogb and Jallnndnr. 

Fast and West Central Towns 

The monicipalitiee of Kasur, Ftroiepore, F&ziLba, 
liurdaepnr, Batala, Oalbousie, Sialkot aad 
Dbarmsala and the cantonments of Ferozeponfc 
Baiun, Bsklob, bialkot and Dbarmsala. 

North-West. Town* 

The municipalities of Gnjrat. Jalalpur Jattap, 
Bhera. Khnshab, Jhelum, Pind Dadan Khan, 
Rawalpindi, Murree, Mianwali, Gujranwala 
and Wazirabad and the cantonments ot Jheium# 
Rawalpindi, Murree, Campbell pur and Attock, 
and the notified areas of Sargodha, Camp bell pur 
and Sbeikbupnra. 

West Punjab Town* .*• ^ 

The municipalities of Montgomery, LyaJlpvr*, 
Jhang, Mighiana, Chiniot, Multan. Muzaffaff* 
garb and Dera Ghazi Khan, and the canton 
ment of Multan. 

Muhammadan, Urban. 

Lahore City ... 

Amritsar City .., 

The municipality and cantonment of Lahore. 

The municipality anJ cantonment of Amritsar. 


•.VOT,.-jr.»'cH r.mo.«t^ 0.4 A*. of *«• bot »* ! * ,k *< C "*i“ 
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[ StatraMftt*. J 


Statejibhi No, l A— Extent of Urhan Constituencies- concluded. 


Name. 


Extent. 


Muhammadan, Urban —conclndeJ. 


West Punjab Towns 


The rtnareipaUti'-R of Gujrat, JnlaJpur JTattan, 
Bheta, Khushnh, Jhelutn, Pind Oadnn Khan, 
Rawalpindi, Mtirne, Mian wall, Montgomery, 
Lyalljmr, Jkang-M:»jrh.'ana, Chiniot, Multan, 
MuzatTargarh and Dora (.-hazi Khan, the Can- 
totinu’nt* <f Jhelutn, Rawalt-imH, Morrow, 
Campbell par. Attack and Mnlfcan and the 
notified area? °f Sar«odIia and Campbellpnr. 


East and West Central Towns 


The n.nnicipalities of Kasur, Ferozepore, Fazilka, 
Gnjranwala, Wafiia 1 ad, Stalknt, Gurdaspur, 
Rntala, Dalhonsi**, Hosbmrpur, Julhimlur and 
Dharamsala, the Cantonments of Ferozepore, 
Sialkot, Baiun, Baktah, Jullundur and Pbarra- 
fnla and the notified area of Sleikbupura. 


8o4th-Ea*t Towns 


Thr municipalities of Bhiwnni, Hissar, Strsa, 
Hansi, Rohtak, Sonepat, Jl.ajjar, ilewari, Pani- 
pat. Karnal, Kaithal. Shfibahad, Aiubala, 
Tnjrfldhii, Simla, Lndbiana and Jagrad'., the 
i anh-iimenu of Ambala, Kasmtli, Pagshai, 
Sahatlm and .Tut <jh and, tin* notified art as of 
Karn tl (Civil station), Kai>hfdan*! Hidayntpur, 
Clthaor.i (Gorga«*n). 


Sikh Urban. 


The municipalities of Lahore, Amritsar, R hiwani, 
Hiesar, Sirsa, Hansi, Rob talc, Sonepat, Jhajjar, 
Rewari, Panipat, Karon I, Kaithal, Shahabad, 
Amhala, Jagadhri, Simla, Ludhiana, Jagraon, 
Hoshiarpur, * Jullundur, Kasor, Ferozepore, 
Fazilka, Gurdaspur, Batala, Dalhousie, Sialkot, 
Pharmsala, Gujrat, Jalalpur Jattan, Bbera, 
Khosbab, Jhelum, Pind Dadan Khan, Rawal¬ 
pindi, Murree, Mianwidi, Gujranwala, Wazira- 
badj Montgomery, Lvallnar, Jhaug-Magtuaa&, 
Cbiniot. Multan, Mnznffargarh and Pera Ghazi 
Khmt. Tluf cantonments of Amritsar, Ambala, 
Kasauli, Das»! ai. Snhathu,* Jutogh, Lahore, 
Jullundur, Balu.i, Bakiuk, Siaikot, Dharmsala, 
Ferozepore, Jhelum, Rawalpindi, Murree, 
Campbell pur, Attack. -\rnlfrsn. The notified 
areas of Kart sal (Civil w UtionJ, Kaithal, 
Hidayntpnr, Chhaoni (Gurgaun;, Sargodha, 
Campbellpur and Sheikhupura. 



Serial No. 


( Cliflw Q-EketontM ud Ebcttow ..] 


R 0 


Legislative Assembly. 

Statement No. 5 .— Constituencies. 


Centna 1121. 


(Paregraplu f4 tad 86 of Chapter II.) 


I 

S 

s 


4 

& 

6 

7 

e 

9 


10 


11 



PorTLATioe, 1921. 

Npmbii i 
w 

o? auctou 
1920. 

Car stir oency. 







TotaL 

Ma’a. 

Female. 

Male. 

Female. 

Nov* V rSAHif ABizr. 






Ambala DirUon 

2,082248 

M 83«7 

1,203,381 

0,490 

291 

JnUondnr Difiihi ... .. 

1,932,607 

1,03 

698,941 

4,597 

act 

Weal P«o j*b (Tbo Lahore. Rawalpindi and Mnltao 
Dlftakw). 

2,361,061 

1322,1*47 

1,029,604 

15,113 

an 

' Total Non-SPd ham mode d 

6,910,496 

3,814,570 

3,131,926 

26*00 

875 

MPBAWfADAIT. 



l 



JEaat Pas job (The Ambala Division ond the Districts 
of Kangra, Hoeharpor, JnllonJor and Ludhiana), 

1.893,267 

V 21,935 

871,332 

3.375 

294 

B.st Central Punjab (The Districts of Fercxepore, 
Lahore, Amritwrend Onrdaepnr). 

1,976,781 

1.009.157 

887,624 

3,933 

1(6 

West Central Pnnjab (The Districts of Shlbot, 
Onjranwala, Sheikhuporo and Ljollpnr). 

1,949.476 

1369,938 

879,538 

13,137 

389 

Ncrth Punjab (The Districts of Gajrat, Jhelcm an! 
Rawalpindi). 

1,002,702 

SI 1.952 

700.749 

2,351 

100 

Nortb-Waet Punjab (Tbo Districts of Attrck. If ton- 
wall, ^tjpbpar and Jbaag*. 

1346,059 

98331* 

S:2,7*4 

7,108 

329 

Foatb-Wsst Pnnjab iThe Dbtriata of Mol ton, Mont¬ 
gomery, Mnttffargarb and l/ernGhwd Khan). 

a.n'.o.s 

1,189,44. 

980,596 

3,701 

1 

1 

195 

Total Muhammadan 

11,444,321 

0,105.739 

5,245,583 

33.C62 

1.873 

SxKV. 






East Pnnjab (The Ambala and JoJlnadtir Clettow). 

1,037,501 

5^6,737 

451,124 

2.941 

190 

West Pnnjab (Tbe Lttbr re, Rawalpindi and Mnltao 
DirisiooeJ- 

1,766,3 46 

709,220 

547.126 

10,384 

698 

Total Sikh 

2,294,207 

1,295,957 

99?, «0 

19.325 

MS 

Grand Total, General Conetitnoneiee 

20,C$5,021 

11,306,265 

9,378,759 

78,587 

i 

XI36 

Pnnjab Landboldere (Tbe Province of Pnnjab) 



... 

■ 

50 

Gbakd Total 

... 


... 

79.0.74 

XI* 







































CStatamatfri 
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Legislative Council and Legislative Assembly. 


Statement No. 6. — Candidates. 

(Paragraphs 32 and 87 of Chapter II.) 



Ki'UKKU ov CaNDlSlTBS. 

Constituency. 

1920. 

1923. 

1926. 

N03t-MuniMMAD155. 

Urban. 




1. Lahore City ... — • 

6 

4 

2 

2. Amritmr City 

3 

3 

3 

3. South-East Towns 

2 

i 

1 

4. North-East Towns .. ... — 

4 

1 

2 

5. East and West Central Towns 

4 

6 

6 

8. North-West Town* 

4 

3 

2 

7. West Punjab Towns 

4 

3 

3 

Birr ml. 




8. Hisaar ... ... ••• 

5 

1 

2 

8. South-East Kohtak •— •*• 

» 

3 

3 

10. North-Waat Bohtafc 

1 

3 

* 

11. Gurgaon 

3 

2 

2 

12. Karnal 

1 

4 

2 

13. Ambala-eawt-Simla ... ... ••• 

3 

3 

3 

14 Kangra ... ... **• j 

5 

2 

! 3 

15. Hoahiarpur .. ... ••• ••• . 

5 

3 

3 

16. JaUuadumf/tt-Irndbiana 

4 

«1 

3 

17. Lahore and l‘eroMpore-« «w-Sheikhupura ... 

2 

1 3 

2 

38. Amrit«ar-fw^*Gurda*i'ur 

3 

3 

2 

19. lUwalpindi Division and Lahore Division North ... 

1 

1 

2 

JO. Multan Division ... .« - — 

3 

1 

2 

1 

MUHAHXADASS. 

Urban. 



1 

21. Lahore City ... ••• 

6 

4 

; 2 
i 

22. Amritsar City ... 

2 

3 

2 

23. West Punjab Towns ... ... 

3 

2 


24. East and West Central Towns ... ••• 

1 

3 

\ 4 

25. South-East Towns 

2 

3 

1 






tibaptor H— Electorate* and Election*. ] 

Statement No. 6- Cindidates— continued. 




Nirvana of Cajtdidatvs. 

Constituency 


1920. 

1923. 

1926. 

MonAMSlADAK— concluded. 





Rural. 





26. Gargann*c«»*Hissar 


4 

2 

3 

27. Ambala Division North-East 


1 

2 

1 

28. Hoahiarpar-ritm-Ludhiani 


2 

6 

2 

29. Ferozepore 


3 

2 

3 

aa Julluadur ... 


3 

4 

4 

SI. Eangra-cww-GartUupur 


3 

3 

1 

32. Labor* ... * 

... 

2 

| 3 

V 

33. Amritsar ... ... ... 

••• 

4 

1 


U. Sialkot 


1 





2 

** 

85. Gnjraawala ... 

... 

2 

2 

4 

36. Shaikhupura ... ... ... 

- 

6 

5 

9 

87. Gujrat East 

... 

3 

1 

2 

38. Gujrat West _ ... ... 

... 

2 

1 

4 

39. Shahpur Eait ... 

... 

3 

3 

2 

40. ShahporWcat ... 

... 

2 

1 

r' 

4L Mianwali ... M . M 




0 



3 

1 


42. Attock- 

... 

1 

2 

9 

43. JBewalpindi 

- 

6 

3 

3 

44 JheUm 







1 

2 


45. Ljallpar North .. 

... 

3 

6 

4 ' 

46. Ljallpar South ... «. ... 

... 

3 

6 

3 

47. Montgomery .!, 

- 

1 

1 

2 

46. Multan East 





9 

2 

•“ 

49. Multan West 


2 

f 

1 

60. Jhang ... ... ... 

... 

4 

3 

1 

61. Kuxaffargarh 

... 

2 

2 

1 

62. Dora Gbazi Khan ... ... ... 

... 

3 

2 

3 

SlKJi. 





63. Urban h. ... 


I 

1 

l 



Rural. 





54 Ambala Division ... ... 

... 

4 

1 

t 

65. Hoekiarpur'cunt* Kangra ... ... 

... 

3 

2 

1 
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oo 

Statement No. 6- Candidate*— concluded. 



Nommb o» Casdii>a.tis. 

Constituency. 

1920. 

1923. 

1926. 

8lKB— >concluJctl. 

2? Krai—*concluded. 

56. Jallundur •- ... ... ... ' 

6 

3 

1 

57. Ludhiana ... 

4 

2 

2 

58. lTerotepore 

2 

3 

2 

50. Inlioie •« «• .** »• 

5 

2 

2 

60. Amr*t»*r ... 

3 

3 

2 

61. Sielkot-cum-Gurdaspiir ... w ( ... 

1 

2 • 

i 

62. Ljallpur 

2 


• 2 

63 Molten Diriaion anti SUeikhupura 

2 

6 

2 

64. Rawalpindi Division nod Uujranwale ... 

7 

3 

1 

Sptcial Con*til uikcus. 

1. Punjab Laudbolders, General ... ... 

1 

1 

1 

2. Muhammadan Landholders ... ... ... 

2 

1 

1 

5. Sikh Landboldera >M ... m. 

■ 

3 

1 

4. Beloch Tamundars ... ... «. 


1 

1 

6. Punjab UoiTeraitj ... 

. HE 1 

4 

9 

6. Punjab Chamber of Commerce and TTadee Association 

m 

2 

1 

7. Punjab Industries ... ... ... 


1 

^ 3 

Total 

207 

174 

152 

Legislative Assembly. 

No* •Mubam a aba*. 

L label* Division ». 

4 

3 

2 

2. Jallundur Division ... ••• ... 

4 

1 

• 

3 

8. West Punjab .« 

d 

3 

2 

Mphammada:*. 

. 4. East Punjab ... ... ... .« 

2 

3 

1 

.5. Eset Central Punjab ... ... ... 

1 

4 

3 

6. West Central Punjab ... ... ... 

2 

G 

2 

7. North Punjab ... ... *•* 

3 

4 

4 

8. North-West Punjab ... ... ... 

3 

* 

3 

2. South - Vi cat Punjab ... *•* ... 

1 

1 

2 

| 

Bike. 

10. Ea«t Punjab ... ... — •** 

4 

3 

9 

11. West Punjab ... ... ••• ••• 

9 

2 

1 

12. Punjati Landholder* ... 

2 

*6 

4 

Total 

39 

36 

29 





























(Paragraph 67 of Chapter IL) 


[Gb^lLEiicMnwudElictiaai.] 
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Legislates Council, 


1920 

... 

*• ... 

130,152 

2,303 

1923 

... 

... 

249,367 

1,513 

1926 

• M 

307,063 

Legislative Aseeedlv. 

*,127 

1920 

... 

... 

16,226 

1,58+ 

1928 

... 


35,256 

723 

1926 

•** 

••• ... 

£9,394 

80+ * 


COMBINED LkOISUTIVE CoBECtt AMD ASSEMBLY. 


1 

146,378 

3.8S7 

284,622 

2,2+1 

346,457 

2,931 



Legislative Council and Legislative Assembly. 

Statement No. 9,—JZleoiors and number of votes in special constituencies. 

(Paragraph 68 of Chapter II.) 




Yuan 1920. 

Yiaa 1923. 

Ysaa 1921 


Coutitueooy. 







Number of electors. 

Votes given. 

Percentage. 

o 

'A 

I 

N a tuber of 
elector*. 

V,>tea gi?eu 

Porocntage. 

Number of 
elector*. 

Vote* given. 

Perceutage. 

Male. 

Female. 

Male. 

Female. 

Male. 

Female. 


Legislative Council. 













l 1 

Punjab Unlroraity 

1.98 a 

831 

•14 

2,308 

2,046 

81 

3,211 

7 

8,573 

7 

80 

100 

2 

Punjab Chamber of Com' 
uwrto and Tr*de* Aa,o* 
ciatton ... 

99 


M 

100 

80 

79 

94 

S 

... . 

— 



3 

Punjab InduatHoa 

175 

100 

01 

494 

... 

... 

350 

- 

824 


94-6 

... 

4 

Punjab Landholder* 

(General) 

642 


• 

r 

i 

00J 



650 

38 

... 

it 


«»e 

& 

Mali am um iau Land* 

holder* „ 

1,110 


Voting win* not by po*t. 

1 

1.274 

... 

... 

1,624 

82 

... 

... 


... 

0 

Sikh LandUuldara 

066 

J 


1 

714 

552 

70 

821 

48 


... 

B 

... 


Tut*) eUlllUitCll .. 

2,159 

Oil 

44 

»,2l9 

8.003 

82 

3,601 

7 

2,807 

7 

81 

loo 


Legislative Anembfg. 









m 




1 

Punjab l.amlliuMi-r* ... 

826 

Vutl»| aru tioi Ity p »*t. 

007 

804 

84 

1.047 

50 

1 

30 

83 

74 







































Legislative Council an<T Legislative Assembly. 

Statement No. 10.— Election Expenses. 

(Tartsrapha 15 to*l 101 of Chapter 11.) 


Y KA«. 

Total no in her of candidate*. 

Expense* incurred by 
candidates. 

U'gbest 

beweat 

only aucoeaaful 
candidal 66. 

Average e xpenditure of 
all suuessfnl 
candidates. 

Ubuibks. 

tfl-lo 

207 

Rs. a. p. 

Eiqarea not Available. 

Rs a. r. 

6,730 11 6 

12 9 

Le$uUtivt Council, 

R». 

403 


1HM 

4 

17+ 

1,03,599 8 7 

3,180 11 6 

1 7 0 

595 


152 

1,90,96+ 11 11 

8,003 12 0 

1 9 0 

1,387 

1921 

3ft 

Figures not available. 


Leyuluti»e Attemkh. 

«•. 

mz 


56/45 0 11 

8/96 15 3 

171 10 3 

2,126 

iiurt 

2ft 

60,445 1+ 7 

9,831 10 0 

55 5 0 

2,972 























Council of State 

8tatbmkst No. 11 . —Table shotoing the total number of Electors , number of coles given in the Council of State , Punjab. 

(I’ariprapb 99 of Chapter II.) 



CmCritml Trial . 838 54 1,001 1,08* 
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Council of State. 

Statement No. 12 .— Detailed Return showing the result of Elections to the 
Council of State in the Punjab, 

(Paragraph 100 of II.) 


Nature aad Damp 
of COllftltlWOry 


Plijtb (Xott-Mukciu- 


Punjab (Sikh) 


XMt Punjab (.VobDt- 
‘ ») 


K’mt Pot jab (Maham- 


Pnj<«b (Non- Mnbam- 
wadao). 


Fnajab (Sikh) 


Tart and '* eat Pnajih 
(Habammadan). 


C’andit't/’s nominated. 


lf*0. 

1. The 1Ion*bte Rai Behvlnr 

I .a la Rair. Satan Dm. f.) R. 
of Labor*. 

2. Plwnn Bnhador La la Find! 
Daa SnbharwM. 

3. Rai Sahib Mot! Sagar ... 

4. Diwan Sant Ram 

5. Rai Fnhadnr Or. Him Lai.. 

6. Mr. Ha*kiahan Lai 

7. Dr. N'and Lai 
S. Mr. Gaopat Rai 

9. Rat Rahadnr Hart Cbaod ... 

The Hcm’ble Sartor Jocrnnlm 
Stagh :>f Iqbalneger, Mont¬ 
gomery district. 


1. The Hon’blo Khan Sir ZolSkarj 
All Khan Kt, C of 
Labor*. 

2. Khawaja Ahmad Shah 

3w Khan Bahadur Maalvi loam I 

All. 

4. Chandhrt Sber Mahammad 
Khan. 

t. The H>m*ble Colonel Matlk 
Sir Umar Harat Khan. 
Tlaana. K.C I.E., C.B.R., 
M.V.O^of Kalra, Shnhpnr 
•iitfiicb 

2. Khtn Mnh-immed Adam 

Khan. i 

3. Khan Bahadur Sardar Jamd 
Khan. 

Totil 

19*5. 

1. Rai Babadttr Lain Ram 
Mnn Daa. C.I.K . of Labor*. 

2. Dr. Sand Lai, Far.-at Law, 
(withdrew.) 

I Stniar Jogendra Sit gh of 
Iqbalnagar (M ootgoa ery.) 

3. Baba Kartar Singh, Pall, of 
Montgomery. 

!. Nawah *ar*a<l M«bam»ad 
Mehr Sbab of Jalalpnr 
( J helnm). 

2. Ktawmja GhnUm Ytots. Bar.- 
*.»Law, AmriUar. 

Kb»n Sabah Raja .Vnbam* 
mail Uram Ullah Khan, 
Waair*bad. district : ojran- 
wala(Roj<ctrd). 

Total 


o 8 
a * 

y 


J6t 


No. or Toth| 
rot i. id, 


1,910 

1.058 


865 


TOi 


2.639 


1.070 


Nam* nf member or 
member* rernrae I. 


Tli* Ilon'blp Knij 
Bihadnr Lula Ram 
Sar*u Daa C.I.R.. 
<*f Lahore. 


The HooTjI# S*r’ar 
Jorendm Singh of 
Iqbal naear, Mont* 
district. 


The Hon*bla Khan Sir 
Zolfikar Alt Khan 
Kt.. C.S.I... of| 
l abjre. 


The Hon*Me Colonel 
Melik Sir Umar 
llnyat Khan, 
Tl*«n-, Kn.LR. 
C.BE.. M.VO., of 
Knlra. Shah par 
district 


Rai Bahadur l.ala 
Ram Saran Daa, 
C.I.K, of Lahore. 


The H oo*ble Sardar 
Jogendra Singh of 
Iqbaloagnr (Mont¬ 
gomery.) 


Nawab Sayyad 
M-jbainmnd aianr 
Shah, nf Jalalpnr 
(Jb* inn). 


Peree itig.i of v-itra 
polled. 
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Chapter nr—The Legislative Council. 

SECTION A.—COMPOSITION AND CHARACTER. 

Under the Punjab Elect oral Rules tile Legislative Couucil ot‘ the 
Governor of Hie Punjab is composed as 
bdlows 


Nominated 

(a) Members of the Executive Council ... 2 

(b) At least seven non-officials, including two 

representative?* of the European and anglo- 
Indian communities, one of the Indian 
Christian community, one representing the 
Punjabi officers and soldiers of His Ma¬ 
jesty's Indian Forces and one representing 
the labouring classes... ... ... 7 

(c) Not more than 14 officials ... ... 14 


23 


Elected 

Ordinary 

(a) Non-Muhammadan, Urban 

(b) Non-Muhammadan, Rural 

( c ) Muhammadan, Urban 

(d) Muhammadan, Rural 
(*) Sikh, Urban 

(f) Sikh, Rural 


7.1 

64 

7 

13 

5 

27 

1 

11 


Special 

(g) Landholders, General 

(h) Landholders, Muhammadan 

(i) Landholders, Sikh 

(k) Biluch Tumandars 

(l) University 

(m) Commerce 

(n) Industry 


1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 


The number of nomin ated members was increased from 22 to 23 in the 
third Council to provide for a representative of the labouring classes. This 
increased the minimum nu mber of non-official nominated seats from sis to 
Beven, and as a matter of fact one more was added at the expense of the 
officiAl bloc. 


2. Thus communally there are 34 Muhammadan seats (counting 
Tnmandars), 21 Hindu scats (counting non-\I uhammadan constituencies 
and Landholder?, General, as practically Hindu), 13 Sikh seats, and 3 
indeterminate. These last have in practice been held b? two Hindus and 
one European, and if we take these into account, and* the ton-official 
nominated members, the non-official seats are 34 Muhammandan, 23 Hindu, 
13 Sikh and f Christian, with •?> (or in the last Council, 4) indeterminate. 
Reckoning the representatives of the University, Commerce and Industry 
as urban, ar.d of the Tumandars as rural, the distibution of*the elected 
•eats as between rural and urban inteiests is 55 to 16. 


3. In the first Council the representatives of 64 ordinary urban 

. c and rural constituencies were, as was to be 

*“ ' * expected, 32 Muhammadans, 20 Hindus and 

10 Sikhs. The 7 other electoral constituencies were filled up as 
follows Hindus 3, Muhammadans 2, Sikhs and Christians 1 each. 
Out of these 71 elected seats, bO were filled by land-owners and 24 by 
lawyers. 

4. The 6 nominated non-officials were 2 Sikhs, 1 Muhammadan 

8 Christiana. The Muhammadans thus had 35 non-official members, the 
Hindus 23, Sikhs 15 and Christians 4. One Muhammadan member, Khan 
Bahadur Mian Fozl-i-Husain, and one Hindu, Harkishan Lai, were 

•elected as Ministers, the latter being representative of Hindu urban and 
Industrial interests. Of the elected members, about 50 out of the 
71 belonged to tribes notified as agricultural. The Muhammadans in 
the Council formed an organised srroiyp which was on most questions 
prepared to follow the guidance of tyie Muhammadan Minister; this 
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group, when supported by the official bloc . commanded a majority in the 
Council. One item of his policy, namely, the fixation of a proportion of 
Muhammadan entrants into certain educational institutions and services 
and the extension of the existing scheme of communal representation on 
local bodies, was opposed by the Hindus and 18 Hindu and 8 Sikh mem¬ 
bers of tho Council, out of 23 Hindus and 15 Sikhs, presented a 
memorial to the Governor, protesting against this application of the 
principle of communal proportions. This was followed up hy a vote of 
censure moved in the budget debate of 1923, in a motion for the reducti >n 
of the salary of the Muhammadan Minister. This was defeated by 50 
votes to 23.* The majority was composed entirely of the official bloc and 
of Muhamrpadans, with the Hindu Minister and 3 Christians. The 
minority consisted of 13 Hindus and 10 Sikhs, The feeling aroused on this 
subject was accentuated by the effect of the Malabar disturbances and the 
communal rioting at Multan, Amritsar and other large cities, and the 
strength of the feelings art)used became manifest when the passing of 
Punjab (Courts) Amendment Act, 1922, was male the occasion for an 
attack by Muslim members on the High Court, where Hindu interests were 
alleged to predominate. This also appeared in the opposition of the 
Muhammadan members to a Bill put forward by the Hindu Ministerto 
facilitate the acquisition of land for industrial purposes. The cleavage 

between rural and urban interests made itself apparent here, as the 

measure was represented ns a covert attack on the Land A lien&tion Act. 
Another measure which had an interesting bearing on the composition of 
the first Council was that introduce! in November 1922 in the hope of 
settling the problem of tbe Sikh Gurdwarns. The Bill was introduced by 
the Muhammadan Minister and was supported by all the Muhammadans 
except 2 and the official bloc : it, however, came forward at a time when 
the Hindus were anxious to obtain Sikh support And were prepared, on 
that account to support Sikh objections to the Bill. The Bill was opposed 
by all the Hindus and Sikhs; and the Sikh member of the Executive 
Coqpcil and the Hindu Minister abstained from voting on the final 

division, the ill being carried purely by the official and Muham¬ 

madan vote. At a later stage of the Council sitting, howerer, the Mu¬ 
hammadans assisted to support a resolution recommending^ the 
immediate release of certain Sikh prisoners which was passed 
against Government. The Sikh members in all questions affecting 
their' community voted in accordance with the orders of the Shromani 
Quid warn Parbandhak Committee, which was by this time recognized as 
leading the greater or at any rate the more active part of the Sikh c im¬ 
munity. In general matters affecting the administration the first Council 
was prepared to co-operate with Government, and could take 
credit for an attitude in dealing with certain questions, such as the 
release of martial law prisoners or the removal of the application of the 
Seditious Mefetii.gs Act, which showed readiness to take responsibility for 
a n unpopular course. 


5. The composition of the second Council was as regards the 71 
_ elected seats precisely the same communally as 

Th. «*co*d Com.) (184-t). that of tbe first; 31 were lawyers and 31 land- 

>wners. The nominated non-official seats were given to 3 Christians 


(as before) and 2 to Muhammadans and one Sikh, thus temporarily 
raising the total representation of Muhammadans by one at tbe ex- « 
pens© of tbe Sikhs. The greater portion of the Muhammadans combined 
with certain agriculturist Hindus and some of the Sikhs to form a 
party which io 192# became known as the Punjab National Uriormts, and 
was pledged to support rural interests. Of the two Ministers one, was, 
as before, a Muhammadan and one a Hindu; the former being Klwn 
Bahadur Mian Fazl-i-Husain, as in tbe first Ministry, but tho latter, Kai 
Bahadur Lai Chand, was a rural Hindu and belonged to the Punjab 
National Unionists’ party. On his biing unseated in an election petition 
his place was taken by Rai Sahib Chhotu Ram, also a rural Hindu, and 
a member of the party. Later, in 1920, when Sir Fazl-i*Husain took :ho 
place of. dir Sunaar Singh, Majithia, as member of the Executive 
cvvi. Mimctrn*. Snrdar Joirendm Singh, was appointed, wish the 
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Ministry now consisted of oue Hindu, who led the Uuiouist party, and one 
Sikh. Of the remaining oleited so its, VI were held by professed' Swarajists, 
3 by Khilafafcists, 9 by Sikhs, who were nominees of the Shromani Gur- 
dwara Parbandhak Committee, and the balance by members who called 
themselves Independents. The small Swarajist group was practically the 
only new feature that distinguished the second from the first reformed 
Council. In tie second Council, as in the first, the Muhammndaus, with the 
exception of the three Khilafaiists, at the outset were practically solid in 
adherence to the Punjab National Unionists* party. During lv2«, whtn the 
Ministry as explained above, contained no Muhammadan, this party showed, 
perhaps, somewhat less cohesion, hut most of the rural Hindu members and 
a few Sikhs usually voted with the Muhammadan rural members, constitut¬ 
ing a Unionist majority which, generally speaking, gave ready support to 
the Ministry as representative of the rural interests, which the party upheld. 
The majority of members of this party were men of the yeoman type, on 
the whole conservative in their general outlook, shrewd in practical 
matters and consistent in their efforts to promote the interests of the 
small yeoman and land-owners* class, it may be said of the second re¬ 
formed Council, as of the first, that it represented the more moderate current 
of public opinion in the province, and that its relations with the 
Executive were on the # whole harmonious. Though occasionally led-into a 
definite vote against Government, as for instance, in a resolution (carried 
by a large majority; recommending the release from jail of the extremist, 
Zalar Ali Kht.n, it approached most questions in a spirit of moderation, 
though of course holding itself free to criticise Government measures 
affecting the particular interest of the predominant party in thn Rouse. 
For example, on the question of the enhancement of canal charges, the 
general feeling of the rural party was one of steady opposition, but the 
tone of the speeches was always moderate; it should be noted that as a 
result of this opposition, Government itself saw reason to make considerable 
reductions in the proposed scheme of enhancement. A non-official resolu¬ 
tion urging the removal of the statue of Lord 1-awrence at Lahore was de¬ 
feated bv a substantial majority after a lively but, by no means, heated 
debate, 'ihe proposals of the Muddiman Committee were condemned as in¬ 
adequate after a debate in March 1925, but- the speeches were restrained. 
The Council was always ready to support any scheme promising an im¬ 
provement in the social or material conditi ns of the province. \fhat 
may he called the regular opposition consisted of the Swarajists, the 
Khilafatists and a few other Hindu and Sikh members, but this coalition 
was not strongly organized and not always unanimous or consistent in its 
attitude. The growing feeling between the Muslims and Hindus had of 
eourse its effect on the proceedings of the Council, and there were towards 
the end of tin; Council few debates in which the communal tone was not 
preminent. It is true that to some extent, communal differences were 
mitigated by the existence of another line of cleavage, namely, that 
between urban and rural interests. But on the other hand on many subjects 
; * rural w has come to be broadly interpreted as connoting Muslim and 
14 urban ” as connoting Hindu interests, and where urban and rural interests 
clash the discussion is liable to take a communal tone. On most com¬ 
munal subjects the Sikhs ranged themselves on the side of the Hindus, 
as is natural^ though their interests were not always identical, as for ex¬ 
ample, in the matter of Gurdwara reform. Communal feeling in the 
Council probably reached its highest point in the debates that took place 
on the Moneylenders’ Bill in July 1929, a few weeks after the rioting at 
Rawalpindi, which had resulted in many fatalities and much destruction 
of property. 

6. In the third Council communal representation in the elected 
lb* third Council (I:*:). seats wa# foe same as in the second. The nomi¬ 

nated unofficial seats were raised to seven to 
provide for a representative of labour, and were further strengthened by 
one at the expense of the official bloc and were held by three Cbrisflians, 
two Sikhs one Hindu and two Muhammadans. Agricultural tribes were 
represented by about 50 members. Politically the. chans."* was 
Consider;!hii*. Tie- *■.-' •* 
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Government ; it may be said to have been representative mainly 
of urban interests. The Punjab National Unionist party, the formation 
of which has been explained in paragraph 5, returned to this Council 
in very nearly the same state as in the second Council; it included, as 
before, a small group of rural Hindus, but in reduced numbers. In view 
of changes in the composition of Council, and in particular of the changed 
attitude of the main Hindu party, the Ministry was now reconstituted oh 
a basis of three instead of two Ministers. The National Unionist party 
was represented bv a Muhammndau. Malik Firoz Khan, Noon ; the former 
Hindu Member, Rai Sahib Chaudhri Chhotu Ram, belonging to the 9mall 
rural Hirdu group in that party, gore place to Mr. Manohar Lnl as a re¬ 
presentative of the major Hindu party in the Council ; the Sikh Minister, 
Sardar Joeendra Singh, who though not a member of the National Unionist 
party, had in the previous Council obtained ge? cral support from it, re¬ 
tained his post in the Ministry. A small body of Muslim, Hindu and Sikh 
members, representative of what had been known as the Khilafatists in 
the previous Council, some of the remaining Swaraj members, and some of 
the *' Akali ” Sikhs, now appeared under the 'name of the Nationalist 
party. It consisted of some ten to twelve members, belonged to the 
.extreme wing of politics, and was consistent io its opposition * to 
Government. A vote of want of confidence, moved by the leader of 
this party early. in the session, did not meet with the necessary support 
to enable it to be introduced. The House, on the other bond, passed a 
resolution in favour of the unconditional release of the Akali prisoner*, 
The communal disturbances of May 1927, as was to be expected, gravely 
exercised the minds of the Council in its summer session The general 
tone of the Council was one of anxiety that Government should take 
the lead in putting an end to communal strife though, even during this 
discussion, there was still much insistence on communal points of view. 

7. We may say with truth that the working of parties within tk4 
_ u , . Council has not yet been developed on lines 

0 p m ' as definite as those attained in some European 

countries. The opposing claims of rural and urbaD interests, or even 
indeed policies inspired by the demands of different communities, 
form a*basis for the foundation of a party system, and, indeed, the 
former ba 9 , as a matter of fact, resulted in the constitution of fch> 
party which has most consistently maintained its existence in the 
Council, namely, the National Unionist party. While, however, we have had 
the beginnings of a party system, its crystallization into the more rigid 
lines of division on the English model has been checked by other factors. 
Thus, for example, the Gurd warn agitation for a time prevented tbe Sikhs, 
absorbed purely in that issue, from definite association with any of the 
other main parties in the Council; the non-co-op ?ra*ion campaign had a 
somewhat similar effect for a time on many of the Hindus. There are be* 
sides two factors of considerable importance which have tended to prevent 
the development of a full party system. The existence of the official bloc 
holding an important position in a Council which, at all events from the 
communal point of view, may be said to be somewhat evenly balanced, in 
itself militates against this development, since its weight is thrown into 
the scale to support Ministers when their policy is in accord with that- of 
Government. Again, the fact that in the Punjab it has been thought 
advisable, on grounds of general policy rather than in the interests of 
Council working, to find representation either in the Ministry or the 
Executive Council for each of the three major communities, introduces a 
factor tending to check evolution on strict party lines, for Ministers in 
that oase, though they may succeed in gaining tbe general support of the 
Council, and have in fact* so succeeded, do not, as a body, necessarily re¬ 
present any one predominant party in the House. It must, however, 
be observed that this would not necessarily preclude a Ministry represent¬ 
ing all the thrSe communities being constituted from one party. * In a con¬ 
dition of party organisation still somewhat indeterminate smaller groups 
are constantly appearing and disappearing. On an important divi¬ 
sion a party can generally count on the vote of most of its members;-but 
on less vital occasions 44 caves ** arc not uukuovvu and absenteeism not un* 
is not vet as rurid as in the British I'arliaiuint, 



The most recent development of parties in the Council is one which took 
public shape on the occasion of the visit of the Indian Statutory Commis¬ 
sion to Lahore. The Commission received in deputation 34 members re¬ 
presenting the Punjab National Unionist party, of which 3 were Sikhs, 
4 rmal Hindus and the rest Muhammadans. It also received a deputation 
of 13 members as representing what would seem to he a newly constituted 
party, nvuAy, the national Reforms party, of whom all were 
Hindus. 


The official bloc. 


8. The only party, if it may so be entitled, which is under really 

rigid discipline, i9 the official bloc of 11 votes. 
If the theory ever existed that official mem¬ 
bers were at liberty to sp>nk and vote as they pleased, it has passed 
away. On one occasion a Minister in charge of a department, 
commented on the value of the statistics furnish ’d by the. department. 
The head of the department a«ked the chair if the Minister was in 
order, and subsequently voted against him. This was an exceptional 

case ; the action taken was contrary to the spirit of discipline regulating 
^Xhe conduct of the services, and n> similar case has since occurred. 
The situation is more difficult when an officer is called on to vote 
against his convictions on a matter in which he is in no ^av officially 

concerned ; members of the technical services have in particular felt the 

position to be irksome ; on the other side the existence of a phalanx 
of votes impenetrable to argument has been a source of some irrjtation. 
Nevertheless, on the whole, the situation has been faced on both 
sides with good humour as an illustration of the difficulties of what 
Is after all confessedly a transitional state. At any rate the practice 
of issuing official a whips M to the official members and requiring 

them to vote to order in particular case*, at first restricted to important 
cases involving a vote of censure on the Government, or a viial matter 
of policy, has finally become stereotyped and amounts to placing the 
official vote at the disposal of Ministers so long as their policy commends 
itself to the Governor. 

9. The Punjab National Unionist parly, primarily organised to 

Vnta'tf put;. represent rural interests, grew out of the 
group mamly At ubammadan, which as shown 
in paragraph 4, followed Mian, now Sir, Fasl-i-Hu^iin, in the first 
Council. It was formally organised during the elections of 1923, and from 
the first shotted a greater sen>e of cohesion and continuity than any of 
the other parties formed from time to time in the Council. The part} 
has been strong enough to secure that the interests of the rural Com¬ 
munity should be kept prominently before the notice of the Council and 
of the Executive Government and i:$ pressure has undoubtedly influenced 
the policy of Government in its altitude to these interests. To a 
very considerable extent also Government has been dependent on the 
support of this parly for such success as has been attained in Council 
working, for the combination of the votes of the party with those of the 
official bloc could a.ways secure a predominance in the Council. While it 
i*» predominantly Muhammadan, it has since 1023 contained also a small 
group of rural Hindu members; these were first under the leadership of 
Cbaudhri Lai Chand and subsequently of his successor in the Ministry, 
Ch&udhri Chhotu Rau., and came chiefly from the east of the province. 
In the second Council, this group found itstlf in opposition to the Hindu 
members who had come into Council under the influence of the non-co- 
operation movement : as time went on, however, and as the non-co-opc ra¬ 
tion movement steadily declined in iorce, the rank and file of the Hindu 
urban party began gradually to abandon its attitude of nuu ■ cu* vpef&tion 
with Government and to interest itself in rdminLtratirc measures. At 
the same time communal bitterness began to assume prominence, both in 
the Punjab and in other piovinces. Owing to these tendencies, the 
position of the small rural Hindu group became more difficult, for 
the line of cleavage with the major Hindu party naiurally became le?* 
clearly defined. After the general election of October 19*20 it became 
evident that the bulk of the Hindu members returned, who had dissociated 
themselves lrom the policy of non-co-operation, would not support 
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Chaudhri Clihotu Bam in his policy of sympathy with the National 
Unionist party, and that his om small group of supporters would he 
very small in number. It was iu these cireumstuuc-s that Ch. Clihotu 
Ram gave place as Minister to a representative of the bulk of the Hindu 
party in the Council. 

10. The Sikh party at the inception of the Council was in 

* alliance with the Hindu party in the House; 

TiwSikhp*rty. fo u t the troubles arisinr from the Gurdwara 

agitation, which assumed an acute form in 1921, speedily forced it 

into a somewhat special position of its ewn. Henceforth, it became a 
strongly combined party, under firm r discipline, than any other group in 
the House ; but it was under the discipline of a power outside the Council 
which at times refused to recognise the elected members as representative 
of the Sikh community. This rendered the party practically impotent for 
the purpose of working oq Parliamentary lines The position of the Sikh 
Minister, who was appointed at the beginning of 1920, was also ohj of 
some constitutional interest. He was able to maintain his position iu the 
Council by his generally reeognhed keen interest in agricultural anti rural 
development, which commended itself to the Natimal Unionist party. 
The Sikh members alone couhl not have afforded him the support neces- 
sary for a Ministar, nor were they in continuous, agreement with the 
National Unionist party, from which the Minister derived his main support, 
and hi$ position would have been difficult if had he not been able to secure 
support, as he succeeded in doing, from other parties as well. The Sikh 
group 09 a whole occupied an atomalous positit u By origin - and predilec¬ 
tion they were in favour of agricultuial and rural development, and ou these 
questions were in sympathy with the Natioual Unionist party. At the tame 
time manv of the members of the group on certain political issues had a 
greater affinity with the extreme Hindu group, and on the communal as¬ 
pects of certain questions had a preferential leaning to the Hindu point 
of view. If the Sikhs had been able to give effect to these predilection.!?, 
they would on many occasions have been asked to exercise considerable 
if not decisive influence on the voting in the Council; but their obligation 
to iollow the orders of the Shrowani Gurdwara Tarbandhak Committee 
prevented them from exercising a free judgment on matters of common 
interest. The passing of the Gurdwaras Act ol 192 ;, which solved most 
of the problems which had arisen in the course of the Gurdtia.a agitation, 
did not entirely alter the attitude of the party ; it still remained under 
the influence of the Farbandhak Committee, but discipline became 
somewhat looser, and several members were detached Horn it. 


11. The major Hindu party Ins appeared in various guises during 
' , the thre> Councils. In the first Council all 

«*jor “a wj- thatcruid be predicated of it was rbat it re¬ 

presented the ujrban side of Hindu politics dialing great r or less accession 
of slreng; b from the rural nit miters according as the issue raised was 


communal or invoked rural urban differences, iu general opposition to 
Government policy involved it also at times iu antagoui-m to the 
Ministry. In the second Council we find the central place iu 
this party taken by the Swaraj group of 12 members. At the 
beginning of the life-time of the second Council this group was 
consistent in its opposition to Government; in fact on the first 
occasion on which the Council met on the summons of His hxeelleocy 
the Governor on lanuary 2nd, 1921, the whole group, together with a 
few other Hindu and Sikh members, absented themselves as a protest 
against Sir Edward Mnchgan’s seketun of Ministers. During the same 
se ssion one if (he Uaoii p twt,rajist members explicitly advocated the 
rejection of all Government's supplementary demands for giants, in 
order to compel the Governor to employ his powers of certifiention. 
It must, however, be remembered that* at lids date (the beginning of 
192») the Gandhian policy of non-eo* operation, though gradually 
declining, was by no meat s dead. As time passed on, the attitude of the 
Swarajist party underwent a gradual modification, possibly because it 
felt that there was but *-little tvnipidhy among other panics in the 
Council with its policy or methods, und*partly perhaps from a realisation 
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that its attitude of hostility might result in forcing Government into 
the arms of the Punjab National Unionist party. From an uncompromis¬ 
ing opponent of Government Hi*' Swaraiist group, which possessed un¬ 
doubted dehatfng capacity, hecime first a destructive, and later a 
more discriminating critic. Fertainlv, before the Council was dissolved, 
♦he policy of ro-eo-opemtion bad practically faded out of sight. It is 
true that in March Lr>6 eight members of the party, acting on in¬ 
structions from Pandit Moti Lai Nehru. ** walked out ” as .a protest 
against the failure of Gwernm rt n** to grant a further instalment of 
reforms. But as a politic il gesture this demonstration fell flat. The 
members returned to the Council in the following *Tulv. In the third 
Council the Swaraj group practically disappeared and the party returned 
to the position of one generally representin'? Hindu urban interest, and 
in communal is«ues representative of Hindu interests generally. The 
Hindus in the Council, therefore, at present are to he tound in three groups, 
the majorifv being in the main Hindu party, to which reference has been 
made in the above paragraphs ; a few rural members from the group allied 
to the National Unionist party, which is referred to in paragraph 9, ami 
there is a father small group which has joined the Nationalist party. 


12. The residential qualifications in force for the election 
„ .. , _ M t of the first Council, whereby the members, 

•MitfaM**."“ fW " * " ' ^ rum) as well as urban, had to reside within 

their constituencies, imposed some restric¬ 
tions on the choice of candidates. And although# the residential 
qualification has been removed, its effects have remained. To a 
very great extent the constituencies have continued to send to the Coun¬ 
cils members in touch with local interests, and this is particularly the 
case in the rural constituencies. The urban members are for the most 
part lawyers, many of whom are also owners of land, with a certain num¬ 
ber of commercial men and retired officials. Political meetings at which 
candidates or representatives address their constituents are of rare occur¬ 
rence, save on the eve of an election, while the election address is by 
no means universal. There is seldom a recognised opposition candidate 
for a constituency except at the time of election, nor is there as a rule 
anything corresponding to the operation known as nursing a Constituency. 
'The influence of electors on members is indirect in its operation. When 
communal feelings are aroused it is very strong. For example, dur¬ 
ing the long drawn negotiations on the subject of the Gurdwara 
Bill the 9»kh members were unable to support any action which 
had not the approval of the Sikh leaders outside the House, and 

that on pain not merely of Las of their seats at *the next election, 

hut of condemnation on religious grounds. It would be very 

difficult at a time of communal tension for an elected member 
to record his vote against the feelings of his constituents. The same 
is true in other matters where interest is widespread. There is 

sufficient class consciousness among members of agricultural tribes to 
prevent the rural representatives dmng anything remotely to awake the 
suspicion that the Lind Alienation Act is being tampered with. On 
the other hind, the representative seldom canvasses the views 

of the constituency on any project of legislation before the Council. 
He knows what they are on the broad communal or sectional issues, or 
on project of* taxation; we have, not as yet arrived at the stage 

when he will seek to undertake the task of converting his constituency to 

an unpopular view, though this is being attempted now. The group 
with the most clearly defined political programme was the Swaraj group 
of the second Council, and the disappearance of that party may he 

attribute! to the fact that its programme, largely an importation from 
outside the province, was somewhat of a* hurden in dealing with the 
communal issues which were at the moment of greater practical interest. 
There are no party funde in the ordinary sense of the word. The tie of 
the member to his constituency is then chiefly personal, although in nome 
agricultural constituencies tribii considerations have weight. The number 
of questions and resolutions d 'ali:v? with local and even personal matters is a 
sign of this relation. 

Kli 
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13. The extent to which the proceedings of the Council react on 

tu .Wtfc ik< a»«, 0,,rrent P ubli0 °P“ io “ » " ot , Jo 

TWHNt N’dwt r» nnni p«biie gauge, as except in the actual Council Hail, 
ej*** practically the only vehicle for the etpreasion 

of public oprnfrn that exists in the Punjab i« the Press. With a few notable 
exceptions, the Press largely represents those elements in society generally 
marked in the past by hostility to the British Administration. Of recent 
years this hostility has to some extent yielded its place as the principal sub¬ 
ject of public discussion to communal topics, .and th-* merits of matters 
under discussion, and of the Be forms procedure generally, have been tested 
largely by communal considerations. Indeed the criticism of the Admin¬ 
istration itself and its actions turns largely on its attitude to communal 
questions. It would probably be cw-ct to say that the Press has had 
more influence on the expression of opinion in Council than the debates 
in the Council have had on the Press. Nevertheless, public interest in the 
proceedings of the Council tends continually to increase. The area of political 
consciousness is rapidly growing, and though this consciousness, so far as the 
Punjab generally is concerned, often finds its interest rather in the probl *ms 
of practical administration than in theoretical politic*, it may justly be 
claimed that the Council has played an important part in stimulat¬ 
ing the general interest outside its walls in those problems and io fostering 
the growth of the sense of political responsibility. It has proved to be a 
potent factor in focussing public attention on the many important 
schemes of development, both social and material, which the improving 
finance* of the province have eoahled it to undertake in recent year*. 
Whatever other results the Reforms scheme may have attained, it has most 
certainly had an educative effect, and has interested in constitutional 
and political questions large numbers of persons who had hitherto held 
aloof from this sphere of activity. The access of these fresh elements, 
largely representing classes with a considerable stake in agriculture and 
commerce, mast tend to have a healthy and steadying effect in politics. 

SECTION B.—LEGISLATION. 

IK Up to the end of 1927 .fifty-six Govern neat Bills appeared before 
the House. Two are still pending; three were 
lagwutHW. dropped or not. proceeded with: leave was rsfased 

to introdnee two; and two were lost. The remaining forty-seven became law, 
resulting in one Acbof 1921, eleven of 1922, five of 1923, four of 1924, nine of 
1925, fourteen of 1926, and three of 19^7. Of the fourty-seven Government 
Acts'all except two were passed without a division The exceptions were the 
Punjab Village Panchayat Act of 1921 which was parsed early in the first 
Council after somewhat lukewarm urban opposition, and the Sikh Gurd warns 
and Shrines Act of 1^22 which was passed by a combination of official and 
Muhammadan votes, as has bven already related. There were seven Govern¬ 
ment measures rejected or not proceeded with, (1) leave to introdnee the Pan jab 
(Urban Property) Rent Regulation Bill was refused in An rust 1932, the mea¬ 
sure being opposed, though on different grounds, both by rural and urban in¬ 
terest and (2) the Punjab Acquisition of Land (Industrial! Bill, a Bill to facil¬ 
itate acquisition of a dear title to land bought for industrial putposes was 
dropped a little later 02 account of opposition from rural members. (3) a Bill 
to amend the Court-fees Act in order to raise the valuation of land was lost in 
1921. Government did not proceed with (4) the Pan jab Borstal Bill on account 
of an amendment carried against it deleting the punishment of whipping. This 
amendment was carried by 36 elected votes against 1 i official. 3 nominated 
and 6 elected. In consequence of this action of Government an allied 
measure (5) to provide for the release of adolescent convicts was lest without 
a division being taken. (Government subsequently reintroduced in the third 
Council the Borstal Bill* accepting the amendment of the Council, while mak¬ 
ing a small compensating change and this Hill and the Probational Release Bill 
wew carried.) to) The Punjab Land Kevenue Amendment Bill was not 
carried to a final stage be* ~s reintroduced in the third Council, and is now 
pending. Finally, (7) leave was refused in July 1927 to introduce a Bill to 
amend the Court-fees Act. 
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15. The seven private Bills were really three : three of them being Bills 

Pritat* aib. amending others and one being dropped and re¬ 

duced in another form. The first Council saw 

the introduction of n private Bill to reduce the period of limitation in suits to 
recover money lent to three years. This was carried with only four dissentient 
votes. 

16. T wo private Bills of great importance were introduced in the life¬ 
time of the second reformed Council. The first of these which was passed into 
law as the Sikh Gurdwaras Act, l!J2 , belonged to a transferred subject in 
charge of the Hinisiry of Education. This Bill, I hough in form a Bill intro¬ 
duced by a private member, was in fact the result of an understanding arrived 
at between Government and the Sikh members as regards the future regulation, 
and management of Sikh shrines. It is a long and complicated measure of 
14? sections and 4 ?chedu1es. and fc 1 e services of the Government draftsmen 
were placed at the disposal of the priva f e me nber in charge of the Bill. 
In fact its provisions owed much of their inspiration to the efforts for the 
settlement of this difficult question, which for several years had been 
a menace to the peace and prosperity of the province, of permanent officials 
who had interested tbeiroelv<sin the matter. The Bill was subjected to 
very close examination by a strong and representative select committee during 
the summer of 1926. The Sikh members of this committed for the most part 
represented the interests of the Sikh reforming section. Interests antagonistic 
to these views, i . e., those of the MaJiants or hereditary guardians *of the 
shrines, were represented on the select committee by certain Hindus, while 
Muslim members helped the Ministry and Government to uphold the general 
principles of what appeared to them to be a reasonable and fair settlement. 
The general principle of the Bill was that the control of Sikh rolig ? oua build¬ 
ings and their endowments should vest in the congregations. The atmosphere 
of the select committee was one of mutual good-will and tolerance, all 
parties making concessions in order that there should be no impediment to 
the passage of this measure, which was generally felt to be a satisfactory 
solution of an agitation which had continued for some years. Eventually 
the select committee presented a unanimous report and the Bill wa« passed 
in Council after a prolonged and occasionally acrimonious debate but without 

‘ a single division. It is not too much to claim that it robbed the Akali 
agitation of most of its force. The Bill dealt with an extremely difficult sub¬ 
ject and one in which the * reserved * subjects of hw and order and revenue 
as •veil as the maintenance of order were inextricably mixed. Its handling 
by the Cotincil showed that the Council was prepared to act in close co-opera¬ 
tion with the administration io meeting an extremely seriofis situation. 

17. The second private member's Bill was one introduced by a member 
of the National Unionist party providing under penalties for the registration of 
money-lenders, imposing on them an obligation to keep their accounts in cer¬ 
tain prescribed forms and limbing the rates of interest to be charged on loans. 
The Bill as originally proposed gave rse to very keen opposition on the part of 
the Hindu party especially tho«e representing urban consituencles ; but 
the support accorded to it by the National Unionist party was equally keen. 
The Bill was considerably modified after its first introduction and finally 
passed by the Council in the summer session of 1926 after a series of heated 
debates extending over several days. Hi9 Excellency the Governor felt himself 
constrained, after careful consideration, to withhold his assent to this measure, 
while acknowledging that a measure for regulating the keeping of accounts 
was necessary, and promising to bring in a Government Bill for that purpose. 

IS. The attitude of the Council ss regards measures tut raising 
. .. „ taxation will be dealt with in the section relating 

uj- «t- to ^ financial authority of the Legislature. It 

passed Bills raising court-fees and other stamp duties‘in 1922, and in 192* 
a further Act to impose special taxationoii the transfer of i » movable property 
in towns, and also an Act to impose a tax on motor vehicles h, >926. It further 
amended the Court-fees -Act. On the other hand it rejected (1924) a Bill 
to raise the rate of valuation of land for the purposes of Court-fees, and Vefu9ed 
in 1927, to allow another amendment of the Court-fees Act to be introduced. 
The object of the BUI was not fiscal but it was rejected on fiscal grounds. 



19, As regards legislation dealing with other matters than taxation, 

. 4 . „ oat of fifty-six Government BiVs only seven 

Attiku ‘ tow " 0 f * m were defeated, so it is clear that there was no 

general desire to obstruct. Moreover, two out of these seven were only defeated 
on account of a difference of opinion between the Council and the Government 
on one particular matter, on which Government gave way and the Bills were 
subsequently re-introduced anil: passed. The two Bills concerning Rent Regu- 
la'ion aud Acquisition of Land were defeated in the circumstances already 
noted in paragraph It Two of the remaining which were lo*t were tnation 
Bills, and the third was lost on the ground that it was rrally fiscal. The only 
legislation of a communal character, strictly so-ca fil'd, were the Bills dealing 
with the Curdtoara #, of which oae was carried against the Sikhs by the Mu¬ 
hammadans supporting the Government and the other wtus pass'd unanimously. 
The opposition to the Regulation of Accounts Bill took a c >mmun»l form, 
partly because the creditor is mainly a Hindu, and both the attack and defence 
felt that they were supporting the cause of their community. Hut the opposi¬ 
tion also found many of its arguments in the acknowledged difficulty of working 
the previsions of the Bill in the form in which they were drafted. 

20. The Punjab has not had any resort to regulations, ordinances or 

,, , other extraordinary legislative powers. It may, 

however, be noted that *4he fWi-r Crimes 
Regulation,. which applies to the Dera Ghazi Khan and Mianwali districts 
and part of the Muzaffargarh district, was amended by the Frontier Grimes 
(Amendment) Regulation, VII of 1926. lhe amendment in question related 
to the interpretsio.i to be put on section 337 of the Criminal Procedure Code 
regarding the tender of pardon in coses triable under the Frontier Crimes 
Regulation. 

SECTION C.—RELATIONS WITH THB EXECUTIVE. 


21. The control of the Government of India over provincial legisla¬ 
ture is dealt with in a later chapter of this 


Control of Logfektion. 


memorandum. 


Po««f of crttidMUoK. 


22. There has been no case in which the Governor has exercised "bis 
powesot certification under seetion 72-E.. and 
the only Bill to which assent has been refused 
by the Governor in the * Punjab Regulation of Acoounts Bill/* to which 
reference has been made in paragraph 17. Two Bill', the Sikh Gardwara Bill 
and the Punjab District Board Amendment Act, were reserved by the Governor 
for the consideration of the Governor-General, who assented to lwth the 
Bills. The* Bills were reserved as consent and previous sanction had not been 
specifically given under clause (3) of section 8*-A. 


Co» rol t4 Ike Ltffbkttire over the 
Kx<fs!to». 


2'\ The power of the Legislature to control the Executive will be 
examiner! more in detail in the sections which 
deal with the financial auth ority of the Legisla- 
. tore and its influence, and it lias of course been 

referred to in the preceding sections on the composition and character cf the 
Legislature and Legislation. As regards the control of the Legislature over 
Ministers in “ transferred 99 subjects, this also will be referred to at a later 
•tage- 

SECTION D— FINANCIAL AUTHORITY OF THE LEGISLATURE. 


2i. The Legislature of the Punjab i« not in practice confined to the 
- ta8k °* v < ,tin g on the dera ands laid before it by. 

**' the Executive Government. Throush its Stand¬ 

ing Finance Committee it takes au important, though advi sory, part in framing 
these demands. XM S Committee consists of the Member for finance as 
Chairman, the Member for Revenue, the Ministers and the Financial 
Secretary, ex-officio, and a majority composed of elected members of the 
Council chosen by such members. It has not been thought either feasible 
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ot necessary to place the whole of the Budget before this Committee, 
lie Budget under each head is divided into two portions, comprising* res¬ 
pectively, ordinary and new expenditure. Ordinary expenditure is that which 
is required to maintain the existing operations of Government. It is not 
variable except as the result of a deliberate measure of retrenchment, an 
undertaking which cannot be carried out in the course of the preparation 
of the Budget, requiring as it does a special examination of each department 
to be retrenched. The preparation of these estimates is therefore left to 
Finance Department working on the material supplied by tbe various depart¬ 
ments. The portion of the Budget'which is strictly volitional is that in which 
it is proposed to launch out in new directions or to extend the operations of 
Government in existing directions. Before placing any item of such new ex¬ 
penditure in the Budget it has become tbe practice to consult the Standing 
Finance Committee. The fact that the Committee advises in favour of a parti¬ 
cular project does not necessarily imply that it will find a place in the 
Budget. That depends ou the final calculation of the surplus available for new 
expenditure and its allocation between the two sides of Government. But 
what is ensured is that ro new charge is normally placed in the Budget with¬ 
out the approval of this Committee. This is not an absolute rule. The func¬ 
tions of the Committee are strictly advisory, and the Executive Government 
retains the right to include an item of new expenditure in tbe Budget 
against the advice of thO Standing Committee. But as the Standing Finance 
Committee usually contains representatives of more than one party in the 
Bouse, there is prima facie a likelihood of general opposition in Council to 
any new item of expenditure which has been included in the Budget agaiust 
its advice. 


25. The allocation, of the available surplus having been determined 
_ . . u in the manner described elsewhere, the now 

pmtntMKwo get expenditure is then, as described in the preceding 

paragraph, placed before the Standing Finance Committee, and the Finance 
Department completes the Budget for presentation to ths Council by the 
Member for Finance. There is no statutory provision regulating the number 
of grants into which the Budget is divided, but in ordinary practice a separate 
demand is made in respeot of the grants proposed for each department. Grants 
for Reserved and Transferred subjects are never included in the same demand. 
The Legislative Council* rules provide that the Budget shall be dealt with in 
two stages (1) general discussion, v2) demands for grants. A number of olays, 
generally 8, having been fixed by the Governor for the purpose of 
dealing with the Budget, it is presented by tbe Member for Finance 
with a speech which sums up its leading features and the financial 
situation generally. The debate is then adjourned for a few days in order to 
enable members to master the subject, after which it is resumed in the for.n of 
a general discussion which normally lasts two day*. Finally, the demands for 
grants are laid before the Council by the Member or Minister in whose portfolio 
each occurs : and all demands not disposed of at 5 ?.ac. on last of the 
days fixed are put to the vote in succession without further discussion. 


2fi. The attitude of the Council towards demands for grants has shown 
, . , a marked development due to several causes. 

A t ©tow m®, One k ^ 0 f a parliamentary sense. In 

the first four budget sessions of the Council there was a strong tendency for 
tbe Council in discussing the Budget to resolve itself, as it were, into a com¬ 
mittee of the whole House and deal with it in derail. Innumerable petty 
reductions were proposed, most of which were negatived after explanation, 
and it was not until the Budget for the year : 923-26, that we find a 
change for the more Parliamentary procedure by ’which debates on tho Budget 
are raised in the form of token reductions with \ view to raising discussion 
On important matters of principle. Thus, while reductions, wore made of 
some 7 lakhs in 1921, 39 in 1922-23, 27 in 1923-24, and 10 in 1924-35. iu 
the following years very few substantial reductions wore madtf. At the same 
time it is proper to note that this change of policy coincided with the improve¬ 
ment in the provincial finances and also in the manner in which the Budget 
was prepared. ~ In the first three years the provincial finances were clouded 
with embarrassment and difficulties; abnormal failure of the rains 
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caused the receipts for the year 1921*22 to be very seriously short of 
the sum estimated ; the year closed with a deficit of over 2 crores which 
swallowed up the balaace with which the province opened; and in the follow¬ 
ing year a. loan of (50 lakhs had to be taken on revenue account. The 
sketchy nature of the pre-Ueform provincial financial system added to the 
practical difficulties of Government; there was no clesr separation cf Capital 
and Revenue account*, and the materials for an accurate forecast were want¬ 
ing. The Council, therefore, reluctantly consented to the imposition of fresh 
taxation, and believing that the administration was conducted in an extravagant 
manner cut somewhat at mndom in the hope that economy would result. In the 
description which will follow of the reduclions made in the first four budgets, it 
would appear that this policy was not always unjustified. The Council on several 
occasions put its finger on that great bane of finance, the tendency of depart¬ 
ments to over-budget, and lump reductions made by them from demands were 
more tliau once justified. Moreover, Government, determined hot to resort to 
certification except in the last resort, made strenuous efforts to retrench, with 
considerable success. '1 he Council on its part was by no means unreasonable, 
and was prepared to be convinced that in particular directions, there was no 
room for economy and to vote supplementary demands. The general effect 
of this cooperation was undoubtedly salutary. The measures taken to 
get a dearer view of the financial position and to extract the province from 
its financial embarrassment, were, in the first phee a separation of the revenue 
and capital accounts with their subsidiary famine insurance and sinking fund 
accounts. The next step was to introduce a system whereby heads of depart¬ 
ments controlled their budgets: the third was to retrench expenditure and 
the fourth to increase revenue. The first two of these steps were tile function 
of the finance Department. In the third, that of retrenchment, the some¬ 
what rough and ready process above described had its justification ; and in the 
four years ending with 19 2 Jr 2 * expenditure charged to revenue dropped by a 
crore, alt) ough that on what are by convention known m the beneficent depart¬ 
ments rose by over 20 lakhs. % 


Abito.* tuinnb teuton. 
Council. 


The fir* 


27. As regards raising revenue, the first Council displayed the greatest 
reluctance to the extent of negativing a Govern¬ 
ment proposal to appoint a Committee to ex¬ 
amine methods of raising new raven ue. 'this 
may have been due to the belief that there was extravagance and that retrench¬ 
ment* would enable Government to balance the Budget It did, however, 
in view of the undertaking to effect retrenchment carried out through the 
appointment of a Retrenchment Co n nittee, accept amendments of the Court- 
fees and Stamp Acts, bringing in an estimated increase of about 26 lakhs per 
annum. 


28. The second reformed Council came into being while the financial 
d r mil position was still obscure; for the marked im- 

provement that occurred during the financial 
year 1924-25 was not yet manifest and there was no reason to anticipate the 
still greater improvement, which was to take place in subsequent years due 
partly to real improvement of revenues, and partly to remission of the provin¬ 
cial contribution?. While the previous Council had, as has been seen, takeu m 
the whole, a not unreasonable line in regard to fiscal measures that were placed 
before it, it had in its last session rejected the Court*fees (Punjab Amendment) 
Bill, on which Go^ernmnet did not move the Stamp Amendment and Motor 
Vehicle Taxation Bills. In the first Bugefc session of the new Council certain 
measures were introduced to improve the financial position ; but before they 
could be passed the rejection by the Legislative Assembly of the Finance BiU 
of the Government of India, and the consequent abandonment of the proposals 
for the remission of provincial contributions, made the financial proposals of the 
Punjab Government inadequate for the purpose of balancing the Budget, and 
it was decided to revert to the alternative scheme of (he enhancement of the 
occupiers’ rates on canals. This Government had power to do by executive action, 
the original proposal was to provide for 80 lakhs cf additional re venue. The 
Council which had been apprised of this proposal in the Budget debate, showed 
in the discussions (hat it was not satisfied that thefinancial position of Govern¬ 
ment was as serious as was represented, and an examination of its resources and 
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liabilities by a mixed official and non-official committee, in fact, made it 
apparent that the requirements of Government could be met by a smaller 
increase in the occupiers’ rate* than had at first been contemplated. Anew 
scale of occupiers 1 rates was, therefore, introduced which was estimated to 
yield 55 lakhs of new revenue and was brought into force, with effect from the 
autumn harvest of 1924. It was, therefore, natural that the early attitude of 
the Council should be characterised by a certain amount of suspicion towards 
the proposals of Government, and that with a view to the avoidance of further 
taxation, it should have pressed for economies in certain directions. As the 
change in the financial position and the policy of Government became 
apparent, the attitude of the Cuuncil gradually changed, and wit ) effect from 
the financial year 1925-26, their sympathies were divided between two con¬ 
flicting objects. On the one hand, the majority of the non-official members 
desired to support the Ministers in the development of their departments. 
Their wishes in this respect reflected the views of their constituents who, 
although they had notyet appreciated the potentialities of expansion in Agri¬ 
culture, Medical and Veterinary relief. Public Health and Communications, 
were favourably disposed towards expenditure in these directions and were 
hearty supporters of expenditure on Education. The tendency of individual 
members of the Council was, therefore, to urge the claims of (he constit¬ 
uencies they represented and the resnlt was to enlarge the vision of the 
Council as a whole in regard to the immense scope of beneficial development. 
On the other hand, the members felt that some relief. was due to their con¬ 
stituents from the substantial burden of new taxation whifch at the time had 
been imposed to meet a financial crisis and not to provide funds for the 
development of tbe province. They were also doubtful as to the accuracy 
of the Finance Departments estimate of tbe financial position aod the hurt 
that for several years the budgets estimates had under-estimated receipts and 
over-estimated expenditure increased their doubts. Their sanction to large 
demands for the beneficent departments was, therefore, accompanied by claims 
to fiscal relief, and the main difficulty of Government was to persuade .them 
that their wishes could not be fully satisfied in both directions. Since the 
beginning of the financial year 1925-26 the policy cf Government has been the 
compromise, at the sacrifice of as little revenue as possible, of these rival 
claims ; reductions were made, though on a minor scale, in-the canal occupiers* 
rates and in court and registration fees ; for the rest, Government has striven 
to educate the Council and the constituencies to an appreciation, firstly, of the 
great needs of the province, and secondly, of tbe impossibility of satisfying 
them if large remissions of taxation were granted. Generally, it may be said 
that the majority of the members of tbe last Council were convinced in 
their own minds that development was of far greater importance than re¬ 
mission, but in tbe Jane session of 192(5, when the question was brought to a 
practical issue, the value of the debate was largely discounted by the fact that 
the elections were onlv a few months distant and as a consequence the Govern¬ 
ment supplementary demand for General Administration was*rejected on the 
ground that the remission of taxation announced by Government was inade¬ 
quate. 

29. The following are some of the cases in which the Council made 

„. „ substantial reductions in the demands of Govern- 

ment in the Budget for 1921-22 

One and three-quarter lakhs for certain new settlements. This was a 
protest against the assessment policy of Government and was successful in 
securing the postponement ol the settlement till the following year. 

One lakh out of 2} lakhs on account of Publio Prosecutors* fees. The 
Council subsequently recognised that the expenditure was inevitable and 
restored the provision by a supplementary grant. 

Three and three-quarter lakhs on account of various buildings. 

30. In the Budget for 1922*23 no less than 39 cuts were made in the 

BrtteKkoMdL wm. 23 . pursuit of retrenchment. Many of these were. 

for quite small items. The following are import¬ 
ant :— 

ees 16,000 general reduction of settlement charges. Reduction of 
Perso 
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25, 1 MO, out; of Rs. 50,000 proposed for construction and repair of offices for 
Tillage revenue accountants. As a matter of fact, the whole of the provision 
left was not utilised. 

Rupees 60,000 out of the provision for district charges of Land Re¬ 
cords. Urn balance proved sufficient. 

Over Rs 50,000, petty items under Excise establishments. A supple¬ 
mentary grant of Rs. 1,000 was given, but there was an excess of Rs. 8,000 at 
the end of the year over wbat was voted. 

Rupees 64 9 0D0, on account of the discount on sale of stamps. This was 
meant as a protest against the discount system of selling stamps, ft was event¬ 
ually ruled that the expenditure was uon-votable. A lump deduction of 7 
lakhs was made from the budget for Forests. Thu proved to be less harmful 
than might have been anticipated for, owing to the fall in the prioe of timber, 
operations were greatly curtailed and there still remained 6 lakhs in excess 
of what was needed. 

Rupees 6,000 were cut from the provision for the establishment 
of Financial Commissioners. The oat was accepted by the Financial Com¬ 
missioners, bnt they could not carry it into effect. A similar reduction 
of Rs. 5,000 under Commissioners was carried in effect. No less than 
1) lakhs was retrenched under District Administration, chiefly with a 
view to reduce travelling allowances and contingencies, bat it was not 
possible to effect all the economies expected. An attempt was again 
made to redace the provision for Law Officers’ fees, bat in the end the original 
provision was found insufficient. An amendment was moved catting the 
whole provision for the Criminal Investigation Department, but subsequently 
the House confined itself to a cut of R*. 25,010. The cat had to be restored. 
A oat of Rs. 5.000 was made with the consent of Government in respect of the 
Specialist in camel diseases. A reduction of Us. 29,000 was made in the Bud¬ 
get for Fisheries. This is a department of which the Council lias been always 
extremely suspicious. Hie reduction was accepted by Government as a com* 
promise and the greater part was restored by a supplementary grant. A lump 
reduction of 16 lakhs under Civil Works was accepted by Government. How 
little effect this had on the course of spending appears from, the fact that 
although 10 lakhs were restored the actual expenditure was 2 6 lakhs below the 
Budget, as it left the Council. A reduction of one lakh under Stationery and 
Printing was accepted by Government, but only Rs. 60,000 of this was made 
good. Finally, ten lakhs were out out of Irrigation Working Expenses. 1 his 
was as the result of a compromise agreed to by Government, and, as a matter 
of fact, the expenditure was less by 20 lakhs than the grant as reduced by the 
Council. 
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31. A retrenchment committee was appointed by Government shortly 

'■V-:u m. after the Budget of 1922*23. It reviewed all 

* the various departments, and besides bringing 

about retrenchment estimated at 27). lakhs it was instrumental in inducing 
a general senso of the necessity of economy, and expenditure was in point 
of fact substantially curtailed all round. <; 

32. The following important or interesting reductions were made m 

Hiirinkalit ia*«m the Budget of 1925-24. Rs. 15,000 were out qn 

account of the Pay of Establishment recently 
transferred from the Forest to the Revenue Department. The Rouse possibly 
did not understand the issue and the grant was subsequently restored by 
a supplementary demand. A deduction of Rs. 1,000 was made from the 
provision for Settlements in order to draw attention fo grievances. This 
is a form of vote which later took shape as a nominal reduction. A general 
attack was made on travelling allowance and Government agreed to a 
reduction which represented 25 per cent, on the figures shown in the revised 
estimate of the previous year. 


Under Forests the Council reduced the provision by 5 lakhs, including 
the reduction under travelling allowance. Again the Council were well 
within the marie. The department spent 6 lakhs less than the sum left 
ta them. 
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Under the head of Irrigation the Council made a similar cut of 6 
lakhs and with similar success, the actual expenditure being ten lakhs below 
the amount left. 

A reduction of Rs. 8,G( 0 was made on account of pay of four Council 
Secretaries. The appointment of these Secretaries had been criticised on various 
grounds and the reduction was carried without discussion, as the Government 
did not oppose it. A motion for reduction of hill allowance directed against 
the move of the Punjab Government to Simla was lost, so also was a motion 
of reduction directed at the office of CommisBioner. This was lost by 46 
votes to 47. The result, however, was partly affected by the fact that the 
only positive effect of the motion would have been to make the Government 
replace a Provincial Service Commissioner by one whose salary was non- 
votable. A small reduction was made in order to prevent the proposed 
transfer of a Tahsil head quarters from one place to another on administrative 
grounds. The effect of this reduction was to hold up the transfer till a 
subsequent vote of tbe House had been obtained in its favour. A reduction 
of Rs. 30,000 was made on account of the fees of Public Prosecutors but 
it was subsequently • necessary to give a supplementary grant of Rs. 1,00,000 
for this purpose. The Council cut out Rs. 15,000 on account of purchase of raw 
material for jails and this was justified, as expenditure on jail manufactures 
fell short by Rs. 80,000 of the provision left. Under similar heads a reserve 
which -had been pfoposed by the Finance Department to provide for grain 
compensation allowance in the event of an unfavourable season was cut 
out by the Council as it was considered, and probably* ris btly, that it was 
not necessary to make any such provision, for if the contingency arose it could 
be met by a supplementary demand. A reduction of Rs. 2,00,€00 in the 
Police Department on account of pay of constables was accepted by the 
Government on the ground that the siuation which required the recruit¬ 
ment of additional police had so far improved since the budget was framed 
that these police could be dispensed with. As a mattter of fact this hope 
was illusory and tbe police had to be recruited again and a supplementary, 
grant of nearly 7 lakhs voted. A reduction of Rs* 71,000 under * Education * 
was accepted by the Government. The distribution ot this was decided by 
Government and it resulted in the loss of a grant of Rs. 20,000 to the 
University for education. The Medical grant was reduced by Rs. l,li,000 
in addition to the reduction of travelling allowance. This involved the 
loss of the provision for the Lady Assistant to the Inspector-General and of 
Rs. 94,000 for pay of assistant surgeons. The latter reduction if as we y 
justified, as there is saving of nearly If lakhs under 1 Medical Establishment ' 
in the reduced budget. In addition to the reduction under travelling allow¬ 
ance and grain compensation, reductions of Rs. 10,0tf0 were made in the 
Public Health and Agriculture grants. 

33. During the life time of the second Council tho following demands 
of Government were either refused or snbstanti- 
l ** 4 '**- ally reduced 

(a) In the first session held in January 1924 a demand to obtain a 
reappropriation of Rs. 17,000 to meet expenditure on account of Excise 
rewards was rejected by the casting vote of tbe President. The opposition 
of the Council was ostensibly based on objections in principle to the grant 
of petty rewards to excise informers; but the real reason was an impression 
that Government had failed to observe a promise given to the previous Council 
to reduce expenditure on Excise by 25 per cent. In future sessions the 
demands for Excise rewards were passed without opposition. 

(b) In the budget session of 1924 a general out of -S per cent, was 
made in the provision for travelling allowance. Government opposed the cut 
when the first few demands were put to the vote, but, since the Council were 
resolved to make a general reduction, and in fact»approved of a cut in their own 
travelling allowance, Government accepted tbe reduction in general on the 
understanding tnat the whole question of a revision of the rates of travelling 
allowance would be referred to the standing Finance Committee for advice and 
that the Finance Department, after considering tho Committee’s views, should 
frame suitable rules. Tbe object of the Council was to enforce eoofoomy in a 
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direction in which the members believed that the rales were too liberal, and 
the ultimate effect of their opposition was a reduction in expenditure on 
travelling allowance of about lu per cent. The attitude of the Council was no 
doubt influenced by the belief that the finances of the province were still uA- 
sound, and, although the arbitrary cut of 25 per cent, and the subsequent 
stringent control over travelling allowance had an unfortunate effect on the 
efficiency of lhe administration, in so far as it curtailed necessary touring, the 
action or the Council on his occasion provides one of the few instances in 
which it has effected direct retrenchment. 

(c) An attack was next made on Commissioners. The non-official 
members of the Retrenchment Committee, to which reference has already been 
made, had recommended a reduction in the number of Commissioners from 
five to three and the Council made an attempt to force Govemnent to accept 
this recommendation. When the estimates were prepared, it was anticipated 
that the pay of one of the fire Commissioners would be votable and the de¬ 
mand showed the item as votable. The Council rejected the demand for 
his salary. This action was, however, ineffective, since later it became 
known that the pay of all the Commissioners would in fact be non-votable. 
The Couuoil in order to secure its object therefore reduced by 2/5ths the 
demand for the votable pay of the establishment of Commissioners as a 
whole. The motion for reduction was passed by 40 ta22 votes ; practically 
all the elected nen-offieial members voting for the reduction. The demand 
was restored by Ips Bxcellency the Governor. 

(d) The whole demand for the headquarter establishment relating to 
Survey and Settlement Parties under the major head c Land Revenue' was 
rejected. The object of the Council was to force Government to review the 
whole policy of land revenue assessment and to introduce a new Land Revenue 
Rill, under which the main principles of assessment would be fixed by 
statute. Had the action of the Council been accepted by Government, th* 
result would have been to stop all land revenue settlements then in progress. 
The demand was consequently restored by His Excellency the Governor. 

(e) Under the * Land Revenue * demand a further out of Rs. 13,000 
was made in the temporary establishment under * Forest Reserve and grazing 
Lands the reason for the cat being the mistaken belief that the estimated 
Expenditure represented an increase on the actual expenditure of previous 
years. This item was again submitted as a supplementary demand in the 
August session of 1924, bnt was rejected, not on its merits ; but as a protest 
against the transfer, which had recently been made, of the management of 
forests in the Kangra district from the forest Department to the Deputy 
Commissioner. 

(/) In the session of November 1924 the supplementary demand for 
travelling allowance uuder head “ Land Revenue 9f was refused, fiy that 
time the Finance Department, acting mainly on the advice of the 
Standing Finance Committee, had fixed new rates of travelling allowance 
which, as already mentioned, effected a redaction of 10 per cent, in the total 
expenditure. The Council does not seem to have been completely satisfied 
that this reduction was adequate and it therefore rejected the first supple¬ 
mentary demand on this account that was presented to it. Later it recon¬ 
sidered its attitude and voted all the supplementary demands for travelling 
allowance np£er other heads. 

34. Jfi the budget session of March 1926 the only specific cat made 
|m _ OT was in consequence of the action of the guillo¬ 

tine. Owing to laek of time no discussion was 
possible on the Land Revenue demand which was rejected w» Mo, It was 
resubmitted as a supplementary demand in the Hay seasons when the Hou’bie 
Member for Revenue gave an** assurance that Government would introduce a 
Land Revenue bill as soon *as possible. On this assurance the whole demand 
was passed In full. 

During this session there was an important debate on the question 
of remission of taxation. It was now apparent that great improvement had 
occurred in the state of provincial finances and for the first time, the rival 
claims of development and remission assumed importance. The rural party 





establishments of the various departments were reviewed by the Committee, 
which took a very reasonable view in regard to them. While it advised in 
favour of the reduction of allowances which were excessive or ont of date, it 
did not attempt to make arbitrary cuts and it refrained generally from intro¬ 
ducing communal or racial considerations. 

38. The first example of a token out was the reduction of Rs. 1,000 in 
the Settlement budget of 1923-24 in order to draw attention to grievances. 

In the March session of 1924 token cuts were made under Police 
and Jails, the object in both cases being to invite 
the attention of Government to the alleged 

defects in these departments. 

In the budget session of 1925 token cuts were made in the demand 
under 4 Police ’ on account of the w Baloch Levy ” and in the sAiue demand 
under 44 Expenditure on Railway Police *\ The object in both cases wae the 
same, namely, to impose on central revenues charges which the Council con¬ 
sidered ought not to be borne by the provincial revenues. In the same session a 
token cut was made under M General Administration * to urge the separation 
of the Judicial and the Executive ; and a token cut was made under u Debt 
Service 99 as a protest against the appropriation of part of tbe revenue surplus 
to capital expenditure, the view being that the surplus should be devoted either 
to the reduction of debt or to expenditure on beneficent'departments. 

.In the Deopmber session of 1925 a toten cut was made in order to urge 
the release of prisoners connected with the Akali movement. 

In the March session of 1920 a similar cut was made to urge the exemp¬ 
tion of swords from the provisions of the Arms Act and to urge au increase in 
the pay of chaprasis employed in the Civil Secretariat. 

In tbe budget session of 1927 token reductions were made to urge 
(1) the revision of land revenue assessment in irrigated lands, ($) the adop¬ 
tion of a policy of prohibition, (3) the exemption of swords from the provisions 
of the Arms Act, (4) the extension of compulsory primary education, and 6 
of more extensive measurts for charitable relief. 


Similar reductions wore made in the bad get session of 1928 to urge the 
separation of judicial and executive functions, and the better treatment of 
political prisoners. 

*39. The general discussion on the budget and tbe specific discussion on 

_. ..._. J ... particular demands were frtely used to express 

** * *. p *” 7 ’ the views of the Council on particular questions 
of policy. Among subjects which received ipecial attention were The Akali 
Movement, the Police and Jail Departmenta, the separation of the Executive 
and Judicial, colonisation and settlement policy, the working of the Ghos 
Act,* the enoonragement of the indigenous systems of medicine and the pro¬ 
motion of rural sanitation. Conversely, it is interesting to note the indirect 
effect on finances of debates on purely administrative questions. Por example, 
questions and debates regarding Jail administration, together with the report of 
the Provincial Jail Committee, undoubtedly inclined the Legislative Counoil tp 
increase expenditure an the Reserved Deportments and to vote sums of money 
for the improvement of Jail Adn^istration. Had these measures come for¬ 
ward without such previous deba^L merely as a necessary step of reform in 
Jail administration, they would proWbly have stood i o chance of success and 
would have been opposed on the ground that tbe Government wished tb 
increase expenditure on the Reserved side of the administration at the expensb 
of the’Beserved side and the beneficent departments. 


40. Very few cases have arisen in which the Council has. taken action 
. .. tfl t0 deforce or extend its financial povers. In to 

b» iL far as there has been dissatisfaction regarding its 

powers the cause is to he found in the terms 
of the Governn^pnt of India Act rather than in tbe manner in which 
the local Government has interpreted that Act. Tbe latter las been careful 
to construe the Act in favour of the Council where any doubt existed in the 
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niattor, but various Government of India rulings have restricted the powers 
of the Council from time to time. A recent ruling, for instance, has declared 
that token demands for purposes of reappropriation are unconstitutional, and 
this has practically deprived the Council of powers of reappropriation from 
one major head to another. The Public Accounts Committee have been strong 
supporters of the control of the Council where such control is provided for by 
the law, and the Finance Department has consistently supported the Com¬ 
mittee in its attitude. It has been careful to anticipate the vote of the 
Council in urgent oases only, and it hns insisted on a liberal interpretation in 
favour of the Council of wbat constitutes a new sen ice with the result 
that the Council has been given the opportunity of voting on fresh schemes 
even though iu some oases it was doubtful whether they could be technically 
described as <A new services’*, similarly, the Finance Department has ad¬ 
vised in favour of the Council being promptly informed of any important 
change in a scheme approved by it, whether such change affected the nature 
of the scheme or involved a substantial increase in expenditure. The atti¬ 
tude of the Finance Department has been merely a reflection of the general 
policy of Government to take the Council into its confidence in all matters of 
general interest, and in particular, to keep it fully informed of its financial 
Commitments and proposals. In consequence, the Council has had very 
slight cause for complaint against the Executive Government for any supposed 
trespass on its authority and it has responded to the latter’s attitude by 
refraining from attempts to extend its financial authority beyond the limits 
prescribed by law. 


41. The Standing Finance Committee is appointed in pursuance of 
.. „ u . the Standing Order of the Legislative Council 

0f " and is composed of the Finance Member, 4 

nominated members (iu practice the Member for Revenue and the three 
Ministers) and 9 elected meml>ers. The Standing Order provided that, no 
elected member of the Public Accounts Committee shall serve on the Finance 
Committee nor shall an elected member of the Finance Committee be a 
member of the Committee of Public Accounts. The Committee is consti¬ 


tuted for the purpose of advising Government in such matters as may be 
referred to it for opinion, ana, in practice, the most important of these 
matters are the inclusion of new expenditure in the budget and supple¬ 
mentary demands. It is generally the practice to place before it not »<mly 
items of votable expenditure but of non-votahle also. As has been observed 
above a marked feature of financial pra ;tice in the Council lias been the 
growth of confidence in the Standing Finance Committee and it is now very 
rare for items which have been placed in the budget on their advice to 
be attacked on financial grounds. Early in the history of the Council it gav*> 
to the Standing Finance Committee authority to sanction reappropriation 
between grants when the cause of ((appropriation is merely .a change of 
classificatiou and the actual destination of the grant is not altered, but it has 
been ruled that the Council has uo power either to make such delegation or 
itself to order reappropriation between grants. It hns also been the practice 
of Government to consult the Standing Finance Committee upon matters 
having a financial implication, such as fates of travelling allowance. 


42. Under the Legislative Council Rales a Committee of Public 
_ Accounts is constituted for the purpose of deal- 

PnhUe iog with the audit and appropriation accounts 

of the province and such other matters as the Finance Department may 
refer to the Committee. The Committee consists of 9 members, of whom 6 
are elected by the non-official members of the Council. The chief duties of 
the Committee have been to scrutinise the audit and appropriation accounts of 
the province. Occasionally the Finance Department lays certain matters 
before it, generally with the object of getting them before the Committee 
earlier than if they had been left to be presented in the audit and appropriation 
accounts. The audit and appropriation accounts are presented together with 
a letter from the Auditor-General drawing attention to the most important 
matters contained in them. The Accountant-General is regularly present at 
the meeting of the Committee in order to give the benefit of his .advice and 
from time to time they have had the advantage of hearing the Auditor- 
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General The Oom mil toe ha* always devoted great attention to itsdutie" 
in spite of their somewhat technical natnre, and the fact that irregularitie 8 
hare to paw their scrutiny is probably a salutary deterrent. In dealing 
with the appropris tion accounts the Committee has taken pains to examine 
with care the causes which lead jn the one hand to exoess of expenditure over 
the mcttoned amounts and on the other to over-budgetting. With regards 
to the latter evil they have laid down the principle that in tudgetting it is 
more desirable to aim at certainty than comp! etones', <. the budget should 
only oootaia those itoms whioh are practical ly sure of being spent and not 
all items whioh possibly may come in the cou rse of expenditure ; and to the 
same time a convention has been established that the Council on its part 
will not raise objections to supplementary grants das to cau res which could 
not reasonably have be>n foreseen at the tion of framtig ths buigit. 

48. Oa only three occasions did the Governor exercise bis power of certi- 
____ flea tion under seotion 72-D (2) of the Govern¬ 

ment of India Act and in each case it has been 
in relation to a ‘reserved* subject. In October 1923, a supplementary de¬ 
mand of Be. 1,10.000 was submitted on account of certain settlements which 
was rejected by the Council. This was restored. 

In the budget session of 1924-25, the whole of . the amount provided 
for settlements, amounting to Ra. 6,31,000 was refused by *1 votes to 22 in 
one division and hy 39 to 24 in another. 

In the same session Rs. 56,000 out of a total grant of Bs. 2,3 *,000 on 
account of Commissioners, was reduced and the whole of the expenditure 
demanded was certified by the Governor. 


44. The most important decision on the auestion of votability of supply 
_ . . . was one conveyed oy the Government of India to 

** the effect that the travelling allowance of officers 

whose pay was Don-voted was non-voted likewise. This ruling had it be 
known earlier would hare obviated a good deal of discussion in the Council 
where the travelling allowance of all services was, as has been related above, 


severely attaoked, an attack which perhaps would have lost some of its force 
had the Imperial s erv i ce s been excluded from its scope. The tour expenses 
and contract allowanoe of the Governor b&ve been also declared non-voted. 


Another item which was unnecessarily left open (o attack was discount on sale 
of stamps. This was cut down by the first Council, as has already been relat¬ 
ed, as a protest against the method of selling stamps. It was subsequently dis¬ 
covered to be noo-yotable as being prescribed by or under a law. Other classes 
of expenditure found to he non-votable for this reason were—Pay of the Presi¬ 
dent and Deputy President: Contribution to the Ranebi Lunatic Asylum : 
Transfer to the Famine Insurance Fund : Refunds under Stamps and Adminis¬ 
tration of Justioe. There are indeed several other classes of expenditure which 
might be regarded as prescribed by or ander a law, for several Acta provide for 
salaries being fixed. For example, under the Indian Registration Act, the 
local Government mar assign such salaries as the Government deems proper 
to the registering officers and this expenditure should be noo-votable. But in 
view of the complexity of the question the local Government has not moved 
unnecessarily in the direction of doolaring expenditure non-votable. 


45. While the Council has no direot means of originating expenditure, 
it . h « opporfoniUe. of etpwwingiU 

u*c•*•*>. views on the manner in which the resources of 


Government should be spent aod in the exercise 
of these opportunities it has exercised a considerable influence towards 
the increase in expenditure. Its influence is felt in two wavs ; firstly, in the 
advocacy of general policies #hi ch involve expenditure, and secondly, in the 
insistence of individual members on the interests of the constituencies they re¬ 
present. The increase in expenditure on Education, on Rural Sanitation aod 
on the reforms of the Jail Department was largely in response to a general 
demand from thtf Coancil as a whole. Several cases have occurred in which a 
token cut has been moved to express the dissatisfaction of the Council with 
the amount of the provision proposed for particular departments or services. 
Specific cases in which expenditure has originated oo the demand of an indivi- 
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dual member are very numerous. The private member by bringing to the notice 
of tie department concerned the need of his constituency for a new road, an in¬ 
termediate college, a rural drainage scheme, an agricultural farm and so on, has 
not infrequently accelerated expenditure and, although it is possible that the 
department would itself have taken action in due course to provide the require¬ 
ments, it is none the less true that pressure in the Council, supplemented by 
pressure outside it, has stimulated the activities of departments and has speeded 
up the rate of development and therefore the scale of expenditure. While the 
Council naturally takes more interest in the beneficent departments than in 
the reserved departments, and while there is at times a tendency to resent 
the appropriation of funds towards the latter, it is, on the whole, reasonable 
towards the demands of the reserved side of Government. The second Council, 
during the last year of its life, voted large sums for the improvement of the 
Jail Department, ant while it has been solicitous in regard to the separation 
of the Judicial and Executive, it none the less accepted a large increase in the 
cadre of the Provincial Civil Service without imposing any condition as to the 
separation of duties. It also voted a considerable amount for the expansion of 
the Public Works Department, Roads and Buildings, which although a Trans¬ 
ferred Department, is closely concerned with the needs of the Reserved Depart¬ 
ments. 

46. On the transferred side, despite its attitude towards the remission of 
taxation, the Council has been prepared to go somewhat faster than thedresources 
of Government will permit. The general tendency of reforms finance has, of 
course, heeu towards the continual increase ot the expenditure on these 
departments, in a fur greater proportion than on the departments for which 
the reserved side is responsible. How far the former departments have 
monopolized the advantage afforded by the improved financial oat look 
will be further brought out in the section dealing with provincial finances, 
where a statement gives for each year fro*n 1921-22 the percentages of total 
expenditure for which each head is responsible. For convenience, this state¬ 
ment is also given in this place. It most be observed that the expenditure 
classed as “ Buildings and Roads ” also covers a large number of buildings 
which beloug to the beneficent departments 
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The lion's share of the expenditure among the beneficent departments falls to 
the Education Department, which absorbs 1,82 lakhs against 1,00 in 19 .’1-22 ; 
while Medical has increased from 36*6 to 66*» lakhs. Agriculture from 34*8 to 
74*4 lakhs, and Public Health from 13'6 to 25*4 lakhs, 

47. The continuation of this process, and its continuation seems inevit¬ 
able, will before long put a strain on the provincial resources which must again 
raise in an acute from the question of f resh taxation. Much of the expenditure 
<m the beneficent departments is incurred in.grants to local bodies , and the 
large development of these departments in recent years has involved the under¬ 
taking by the province of expenditure (such for instance as that ou primary 
education) which would ordinarily fall to their share. But the district lioards 
have already taxed themselves to the maximum of their, statutory limit, and 
have iudeed at the moment had to confess to liabilities which will demand fresh 
subventions on a large scale from provincial funds to re-establish their 
position. The fact that the proportion of expenditure on the general 
administration has remained stationary, and that the possibility of 
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retrenchment on this heed has already been fully explored, while expen- 
diture on the transferred departments has so largely increased, will give 
a new aspect to discussions ou measures of taxation which may be required to 
maintain the growing standards of expenditure ou beneficent schemes. It 
will then be obvious that the provision of new resources is required not for 
the maintenance or expansion of ihe reserved departments, but for schemes 
for which the Council has itself been pressing, and to the promotion of which 
Ministers owe much of their influence ; it will therefore remain to be seen 
whether members will be content to call a halt in the rate of development, 
or to accept the responsibility for providing the fresh resources which it 
requires. 

48. The most important items of expenditure directly due to the 
vote of the Council were the remission of the indemnity of 20 
lakhs levied on the city of Amritsar for damage done in the riots of 
1919 and compensation *nf 22} lakhs awarded to sufferers in the same 
disturbances. These sums were included in the estimates in pursuance of reso¬ 
lutions of the Council. The following other resolutions or token cuts passed 

S the Council, involved, or would have involved had they been carried into 
ect, a charge on the revenues:— 

To double the emoluments of village officers. 

To encourage indigenous manufacture by opening stores and contribu- 
# tions. 

To provide* an additional 30 lakhs in the budget for free primary 
education. 

To increase the daily allowance of members. 

To increase the pay of messengers and menials. 

To provide a residential club for members of the Council. 

To distribute the incomes from certain forests. 

' To refund the indemnities realised from the inhabitants and municipal 
committee of Gujranw&la. 

The extension of compulsory primary education. 

The extension of measures for charitable relief. 

SECTION" E.—THE LEGISLATURE—INFLUENCE. 

49. In the appendix is given a list of 75 resolutions passed by the 
Htrri-w Council or promises made in consequence of reso¬ 

lutions. A few of these resolutions were moved 
by Government in order to obtain authority for increased financial commit¬ 
ments,^., No. 47 recommending that, the local Government should pay the 
cost of a diversion of a railway, and No. 55 recommending the raising of a 
loan, and No. 58 recommending the establishment of a provincial Co-operative 
Bank. In considering the general scope of other resolutions it must be 
remembered that their introduction depends upon the fortune of the ballot, 
although the device of identical motions is well understood. An examination 
of the fist will show very many cases in which Government has accepted the 
recommendations of the Conncil; a striking example is No. 10—a resolution 
for the introduction of local option—in consequence o* which a Government 
Bill was brought in and passed. To some extent these resolutions reflect 
pressure brought to b°ar upon members by their constituencies involving in 
many cases expenditure of considerable sums. We find as the leading example 
of this olass No. 6 in consequence of which over 22 lakhs were distributed as 
compensation to the victims in the A mritsar disturbances ; another resolution 
involving increased expenditure is No. I for raiding the emoluments of village 
officers who are drawn for tho most part from a class largely represented in 
the Council. The general recommendation In No. IS to provide aa extra 30 
lakhs in the Budget for the purpose of education is another example of a 
resolution involving large financial expenditure. A certain number of resolu¬ 
tions were upon administrative matters directly affecting Agriculturists. No. 7 
calling for a committee to examine the grievances of agriculturists as regards 
oan&l administration is an example. So is No. 11 dealing with settlement 
operations fend 15—-a minor matter concerned with the method cf assessing 
land revenue. No. 19 deals with land revenue, policy ; No. 20 with the assess¬ 
ment of an iadividual district; No. 37 prays for the construction of a ca na l 
which is followed up in No. 53. A recommendation of great administrative 



importance which was accepted was that made in No. 43 recommending the 
amalgamation of the Canal and Revenue Patioari agencies. The desirability 
of this measure had long been discussed and full effect was given to 
the resolution by carrying out the experiment on a whole canal. After ^ 
years 1 trial it was found no f . to be a success and was withdrawn. The Council 
has, from time to time, interested itself in conditions prevailing in jails and 
in matters of local importance, such as the location of tahsil headquarter*. 
It has also paid some attention to its own interests—resolution No. 25 recoin* 
mending an increase in the daily allowance of members was accepted; and 
resolution No. 60 that a residential club should be provided for tbe use of 
members. But it must also be remembered that it did not hesitate to lax 
directly i he pockets of its members in the motor tax and cheerfully reduced 
its own daily allowance in the general reduction of travelling allowances. 
Resolutions brought in the interests of public service are, Nos. 5 for the 
Medical Service, 17 Provincial Civil Service, b3 Menial Servants, 
besides No. 42 which deals with the communal distribution of Government 
servants. Broadly speaking, it may be said that the resolutions passed by the 
Council have contained many suggestions of a valuable nature, and even 
where their proposals could not be adopted they have generally been educa¬ 
tive both to Government and to the Council. 


latrrptUafcioa*. 


50. Free use has been made of the power of interpellation. In tbe seven 
, years from tbe inception of the Council marly 
8,000 questions were put. Over 1,000 of these 
dealt with racial or communal matters, and the tendency to ,tue the pcw6r of 
interpellation for ventilating these matters is on the increase. In the first 
three years of the Council an average of 123 of such questions were put each 
year : in the second three years the yearly average was 140, while in the 
year 1927, 228 such questions were put. These questions arc for the most 
part directed towards the point of communal representation in the services. 
Another class of question which bas a tendency to increase is that of personal 
questions relating to Government servants. In the first three years of the 
Council these were asked at the rate of 16 a year : in the next three at 17, 
but in 19*27, 40 such questions were put. Some time these questions are 
prompted by communal considerations, but often they have been clearly 
inspired by officials in their own interests, and steps have been necessary to 
discourage this practice. A great deal of labour is expended m compiling the 
answers to questions, but in spile of this, and in spite of the large number of 
questions which are communal, interested or frivolous, there remains a resi¬ 
duum in which the right of interpellation does serve a useful purpose in 
throwing light on neglected passages of the administration. 

M. Under the Standing Orders of the Council, 12 Standing Committees 
^ .. are appointed. One of these, the Standing 

9 com “ l *** Finance Committee has been dealt with in the 

section above ; its functions are much mere clearly defined and more important 
than these of the others, which are committees on Canals, Jails^Industries, Co¬ 
operative Societies, Excise, Local Self-Government, Public Health, Agricul¬ 
ture, Education, Laud Revenue and Police. These are composed of the Mem¬ 
bers of Government in charge of ihe portfolio concerned, from 1 to 3 nomi¬ 
nated members and from 4 to S elected members. The Committees are 
constituted mainly for the purpose of advising Government in such matters 
as may be referred to them for opinion, but also in view of tbe educative value 
of associating members in the study at first hand of the administrative difficul¬ 
ties confronting departments. Tbe proceedings of these Committees in tbe 
Central Legislature are never published ; but in the Punjab they have at times 
been published in the Government Gazette under the orders of the Member or 
Minister concerned. In judging of the value of these Committees, it must be 
noted that they do not meet at fixed intervals they are convened by the 
Member or Minister in charge of the department when occasion arises. This 
would seem to explain the fact that in the case of some of .the bodies, veiy con¬ 
siderable periods have elapsed between meetings, and the record of their pro¬ 
ceedings ahow a very varied degree of interest on the part of members. There 
have been occasions on which meetings have been well attended and discussion 
keen, as, for instance, the meeting of tbe Education Committee which considered 

h2 
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proposals for the increase of pay of the Subordinate Educational Service, and 
the meetings nf the Local Self-Government Committee which cousidered on 
various occasions questions such as the retention of Tnhsildars as members of 
local bodies, cr the a*sesement and collection of district board taxes through 
the agency of borrowed Government servants, or the appointment of Executive 
Officers to municipalities. Otheq Committees have beeu seldom convened, or 
when assembled hare shown a poor attendance. On the whole the proceedings 
of the Committees appear to have been somewhat spasmodic, and their work to 
have attracted much less general interest on the part of members than, for 
instance, that of the Standing finance Committee, Ihis was, perhaps, in the 
oircuxnstances inevitable. 


52. The Legislative Council rules admit of motions being made for an 

adjournment of the business of the Council for 
Motto* fw.djmirewi.t. the purpose of discussing a definite matter of 

urgent public importance. Eight such motions have been brought forward* 
On one of these, brought in order to discuss the Nankaoa tragedy, permission 
to adjourn was refused as the motion was not supported. Two motions were 
declared out of order by the President : one to discuss the situation arising 
out of the action of Government in declaring certain Sikh bodies to be 
unlawful assemblies, and the other to discuss matters arising ont of a conflict 
with the Police in an Indian State. Five motions were admitted, of which 
two were talked out. One of these was to consider in January 1922 the 
situation arising out of the application of the Criminal Law Amendment and 
Seditions Meetings* Act to the Punjab: the other brought forward in June 
1927 was to discuss the communal riot at Multan. Only three motions 
for the adjournment were carried. One in 1925 was to discuss the 
unsatisfactory and retrograde nature of the majority report of the Re¬ 
forms Enquiry Committee, and a second was on account of an attack 
made by prisoners on a mem hereof the Council while acting as an official 
visitor of a jail. Government did not intervene in the former of these two 
debates. As regards the latter the allegation was made that the assault was 
instigated by or connived at by jail officials. As the debate took place 
two days after the assault, Government was r.ot in a position to give any 
information. The matter was subsequently referred for enquiry to a 
committee then silting to enquire into Punjab jails, and as a result of their 
report it was announced that certain officials has been found to have failed Ins 
tbeir duty and had been punished departmental^. The third in 192$ was to 
draw attention to treatment of a member of the Council by an official which 
was alleged to be open to objection. This was carried against Government 
and is referred to in Chapter X, paragraph 15. 

53. A select Committee of the Council was appointed in March 1912 
.mM. t. oh«. ‘° re JE? rt ° n 0ri P“> Standing Order, framed 

by His Excellency the Governor. Its report 
was passed in July the same year. Eight alterations were made, of which the 
most impertan* ‘were one allowing the President instead of the Governor to fix 
the time and order of the meetings and another requiring 2u instead of 10 
members to secure leave of the Council to move an adjournment. The same 
Committee submitted a further report in November which was passed, 
making eight more amendments including one setting up Standing Com* 
mittees for finance and other subjects. Two minor amendments were passed 
in 19z4 and a large number in May 1925. The most important of these 
was one to make it dear that there is no right of reply on amendments 
except hi the case of amendments proposed to Sills and motions for supply. 
One minor amendment was made in 1»26 and two in 1927. 


£4. It is appropriate to conclude the description of the influence of 
tw Pr«a»u % l^iaUuro "iUx a mention of the presiding 

. officers under whom it has taken its place as 

an independent legislative body. The first President of the Legislative 
Council appointed by the Governor under section 7-*C (l) of the Government 
of India Act was the Hon’ble Mr. M. 3. D. Butler, C.B., O.LE, C.V.O. 
C.B.E. (now Sir Butler;, who held the office from January 1921, to May, 
1922. He was succeeded by the Hon’bie Mr. H. A. Casson, C.S.I., who was 
nominated President on the 10th May, 1929. Under the section of the 



Government oflndia Act above quoted the period of office of the nominated 
president of the Council expired in January, 192$, when Khan Bahadur 
Sbaikh Abdul Qadir (now Sir Abdul Qadir) was elected. He resigned his 
office in September, 19:25, when he accepted the appointment of Minister 
for Education, and Khan Bahadur Chaudnri Sh&hab-ud-Dm was elected on 
the 3rd December, 192$. The same gentleman was re-elected as President 
of the 3rd Council on the 4th January, 1927. 

The following gentlemen have served in the office of Deputy Presi¬ 
dent :—Sardar M ah tab Singh, Mr. Manohar Lai (subsequently Hon’ble 
Miniator for Education), Khan Bahadur Shaikh Abdul Qadir (subsequently 
president and Hon'ble Minister for Education), Sardar Mohindra Singh, 
Sardar Boota Singh, and Sardar Habib XJilah. 

The Punjab Legislative Council was among the first of the Councils* 
to organise its secretariat independently of that of the provincial Government. 
It is now composed of a Secretary, an Assistant Secretary, with a staff of 
clerks, translators and reporters. 




Chapter in.—Appendix I. 
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Statement showing the Silts introduced and the Aets passed since the introduction of the Reforms tit 1921 up to 1027—continued. 



Date of 

latrodoctloo. 




Alt, 1912 (T). 


M>t), Act, mi (R). 


•alt* r«Utiog to certain Sikh Oltdmt 
ud Sbrteee and tor tba better manage* 
neat tbetaof. 


with nlmaH to tba actla of coart-fete 
ta tba Pau jab. 


in i Nin swiB inmm ah »» w r u,p " »*> *• 

Amaodmeot) Act, 19tl (B). the Indian SUnp Aet, 1899, 1** ite nppU- 

«*tiw to tbi Paojeb. 


1919L f* tb» foiatatloo of a coin fora 
MpamU jadelal breach of the Punjab 
Civil Service, aod to eimplify tba 
nomeoeletaio of Judicial ofteere. 


(Aneodneot) Aet, 1932 (T) Faaebnyat Act. 1991. 


Ttb November 1993 .. 

Faagod 

JPbr—H oftela), 1 nominated, 34 elected 

Again*—\ aonlaatad, 9J aleetad ... 

SletJatyros * ... 

Pealed 

SOtb October 1993 ... 

Do. 

ttb November 1999 _ 

Do. 

Hat July 1939 

Do. 


Bomber aad year of the 
Aet, if paved. 


... | Act VI of 1999 


.. Aet VII of 1929 


Act VIII of 1939 


... Aet IX of 1991 


Reference to Cowell 
/Vocednre. 


Volone IV, pajre T91. 


VoIobo IV. page 670. 


Volnna IV, page 794. 


Volant JV, page 791. 


Volina If, page 130. 


Tba Punjab Dlattkt fiaaria l An Aet to amend tba Punjab Matrict 
(Amendment) Aet, 19ii (T). [ Bonrde Aet, 1869. 


Aft XI of 1999 


Volina IV, page 649. 












14 Tb* ' otijib Acquisition cl Lend 
(Industrial) UiU (Tj. 

16 The l*uuj*b Industrial Ln*«« Act, 

f 

10 The Punjab Municipal (Amend- 
meat) Aft, 1928 (T). 

IJ. Tim lUpeaUng (Punjab Loan* 
Limitation) Ant, JMSd(.(). 

(Non-j«--ul' I 

19 Tbe Punjab Fisheries (Amend* 
iMit), ie; 1921 (T). 


Tlie Court-fee* (Punjab Amend- 
meat) BUI (It). 

•» Tbe Poajab {.oca} Option Act, 
1928 O). 


Tbe Punjab Opiuuj Sm >knig Act, 
1U23 (T). 

Tbe Punjab «t»mp (1 mendmentl j 
Act, iQlfc (tt). 


A Bill to ragnlate rente to urban immovable 
properties in tbe Pnnjtb. 

8th August 1932 

A Bill to fncilitate tbe purebnee of laud 
voHatarM) told for bduetrial purpose*. 

4th November 1921 

An Act ti lutproro Urn law relating to Inane 
by the Ooveruwi-nt for industriul pufpocon 

6tb November 1929 .. 

An Act to emend the Punjab Municipal 
Act. 1911. 

1 tilth October 1922 „ 

I 

An Aet to repeal the Punjab Loaoe 1,imi¬ 
tation Aet, 1901. 

! 13th November 1022., 

An Act l> amend tbe Punjab Fisheries 
Act, 1914. in order t> legal)m a eyaUui of 
oomposition foe fishery offeac-s on th« 
line# of section 67 of !h) Indian Por**t 
Act. 

K$tb pahruiry 1041 .. 

A Bill to Increase tbe rate of court-feos .. 

2uth October 1933 

An tel tn provide tor tbs- restriction of the 
• >le of intoxication liquor according to tbe 
wishes of Local Bodies. 

Ditto 

Ao Act to provide for the control of tbe 
p actica of opium amokiog in t*iw town of 
Punjab. 

Ditto 

An Act to amend tbe Indian Stamp (Punjab 
Amendment) Act, 19/4, in orler U impose 
eprcUl taxation ou transfers of immovable 
property iu towns. 

6th Mutch 1924 


lb* motion for lean to introduce tbe 
Bill wee lost. 

Fur —11 official, 2 nominated, 16 
elected. 

A fa inti —l official, 8 nominated, SI 
elec'ed. 

Drop pal 


Volnmo IV, page 249. 


... Aet I of 1923 ., 

... Aet 11 of 1923 .. 

... Aet III of'923 


For —11 official, 2 nominated, 26 
vlortmt. 
t elected. 


... Aet IV of 1923 


Motion to refer to a Select Committee 
tod. 


... Act V of 1023 


Act VI ot 1928 


... Act I of 1?S4 


Vclarne IV, page 906. 
Volume IV, page 18*7. 
Volume IV, page 1517. 

Wowe V, page 92. 

Volume V, page 78. 
Volume V, page 22$. 

Volume V, page 824. 
Volume VII, pego 200. 


(H) deale with a Reserved eubject i (T) dealt with a Transferred «object. 



Serial No. 


Statement showing the Bills introduced and (he Acts passed since the introduction of the Reforms in 1921 up to 1927— continued. 



23 I Tho Elected Pre*i.*eut*e Salary 
Act, 1924 (T). 


24 The Stage Carriage (Punjab 
Amendment) Act. 19M (K). 

38 Tha Punjab lletor Vi-bJclre Taxa¬ 
tion /ct, 1924 (K). 

20 Tbe Contt-fees (Punjab Amend* 
u»nt) llill, 1924 (It). 


Bleated Preei ent of tW* legklaUie 
Cowell ct the ‘overt or of tbe t oiijnb. 

An Act to emend tbe State Carriage* Act. 


in tha Punjab. 

A Bill to amend tbe Coort-feet Act, 187 Ol 
in order to raiee tbe rata of valoatk.u of 
land yiaying land revenue lor the purpose* 
of tbe Court-fa«» Act. 


27 Tha Punjab Money •leuder.* Regia* 
tratlon Itil). 1924. 

(Nm-official). 

id Tbe Punjab Mooiclpa! (Amend* 
meat) Act, 1025 (T). 

£9 The Punjab Excite (Amendment) 
Act. 1*26 (T). 

30 Tha Opium (Punjab Amendment) 

Act, 1926 (T). 

31 Tbe Punjab Small Town* (Amend¬ 

ment) Act, 1926 (T). 

32 Tbe Lahore Terminal Tns Validat¬ 

ing Ael, 1026 (T). 


money-lender* in the Pnuj.o. 

An Act fnithrr to nmeod the 
Unnkipal Aet, 1011. 

An Aet to emend the Punjab ns 
1914. 

An Act to ametd the Opium A 
tn it* application to tha Punjab. 


An Aet 4> validate a notification imp 
a terminal tax in the municipals 
Lahore. 


Date of 
introduction. 

—-- -* 

Result, * 

I2tb Notetrter 1020 

Passed ... 

- 

7th August 19*4 

Do. 

... 

fitb March 19*4 

Do. 

... 

3rd March I92l 

I<©st 

- 

18th November 1924.. 

See entry No. 60. 


16th January 1926 ... 

Do. 

... 

12th November 1824... 

Do. 

... 

, Ditto 

Do. 

... 

10th January 1923 ... 

!'o. 

- 

r 24th March 1996 ... 

Do. 

•• 


Number and year of the Ref ere ace to Council 

Act, i( patted. Procedure. 


Aet 11 of 1924 ... 

Act IIlot 1024 
Art IV of 1021 


Act I if 1026 
Act 11 of 1025 • 

Act III of 1025 
Aet IV of 1926. 
Act V of 1923 


... Volume VH, page 349. 

... Volume VII, page 50C. 

... Volume VII, pag* 839. 

Volume N-B, page# 600-iOth 


... Volusca VIIt, page* 317-19. 
... Volume VIII, pagaa 310*17. 
... Volume VIII, page 31L 
... Volume VIIi, page 321. 

... Valuta# VIII, page B69. 









ss 

Th. Pnojfth District Boards 
(Amendment) Aet, 1935 (T). 

Aa Aet to amend the Punjab District Boards 
Aet, 1683. 

Alb March 1925 

Do. 

... 

... 

Act VI of 1925 ... 1 

Volume VUl, page 849. 

14 

The Repealing (Punjab Lnm 
L imHnttoft) Amendment Aet, 
1025. 

(Noii-olUcial). 

An Aet to amend the Repealing (Punjab 
Loan* Limitation ) Aet, l9«. 

4tb May 1»3S 

Do. 

... 

•* 

Act VI1 of 1925 

Volume VIII, page 968. 

95 

Tlu tilth Hardwares Aet, 1025 (T) 

(Non-offleial). 

Ao Aet t> provide for tbe belter adwiuistra- 
tiou of eertaia Sikb Oordwarss and for 
Inquiries into matter cmneeicd therewith. 

7th July 1925 

Do. 

. 


Aet VIII of 1925 

Volume VIM-B, page 1297. 

86 

Tbs Punjab Vaccination Law ... 
Amendu.ant Act, >915 IT). 

Aa Aet to amend tbe law relating to rucei- 
eation in tha Punjab. 

DittJ 

a* 

Do. 

. 

... 

Act IX of 1925 

Volume VIII-B, page 1299. 

17 

Tbs Adolescent Criminal* rroU- 
itonal Rcl- ftM Util (R) 

A BUI ta provide few tbs relrsse ©f adolrseeut 
convict* on fund it ions imposed by ths 
local flovernmeut. 

4tb May 1925 * ... 

Lust 

... 

... 


Vulotne VIII-A, page 962. 

98 

Tbe Punjab Motor Vcbiela« Taxa¬ 
tion (Amendment) Ac:. 1015 (tt>. 

An Aet to emeod the Punjab Motor Vehi¬ 
cles Taint ion Act, 1924 

7th July 1925 

Passed 

. 


Act X of 1925 

Volume VII-A, pete 1299. 

80 

Ths Punjab Tenancy (Amendment) 
Act, IVM (R). 

Aa Aet to smeed the law relating to ten¬ 
ancy of land in ihe Ait>ek Diairiet. 

3rd December 1925 ... 

Do. 

. 

... 

Act XI, of 1926 

Volume I[LB. pege 1812. 

40 

YU Punjab Borstal Bill,.1925 (H). 

A Bill to nuke proriiion for tSe establish¬ 
ment and re.-olaiioa of Borstal li.stitntiona 
In. (be. Punjab anti for tbe detention of 
yoetbfol offenders therein. 

12th November 1924 .. 

Dropped on account of 

AW—36 sleeted. 

Ayaiarl—16 ot&cials, 3 

6 elected. 

amendment 

Dominated, 


Volume VI11-A, page 96G. 

41 

Tbs Punjab Court-fees (Amend- 
meat) Act, 19i6 (11). 

An Act to amend tbs Court-fere (Frmjsb 
Atneadmeut), Act. 1922. 

llth Janeary 1926 ... 

Vassed 

... 

... 

Act 1 of 1926 

Volume IX-A, page 3*. 

41 

Ths Pan jab Primary Education j 
(Enforcement) ait, 1918 (T). 

An Act to legalise the apj Bent ion of the 
provisions it Part lI*of the Punjab Primary 
Ko oration Aet, 1919. 

Ditto 

Ditto 

. 

... 

Act II of 1920 

Volaam X-A, page 36. 

43 

i 

Ths Montgomery District Board 
Act, IWd (T). 

1 

An Art to validate tbs es'abHsbmeut if a 
District B'ard for trt Moatg>m*ry Dis¬ 
trict. j 

25th February 1926... 

• 

Do. 

♦ 

... 

Act III of 1921 

Volume IX-A, pege 191. 


( U) deals with a Reserved subject; (T) deals with • Tnufemd subject. 
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Statement showing the Bills introduced and the Jets passed sines the introduction oj the Reforms in 1921 up to 1927— conoluded. 


a 

2 

4 

6 

• 

7 

Till*. 

Objsc:. 

Dei* of 
introduction. 

Result. 

Number and year of tbe 

Act, if paeeed. 

Reference to Council 
Procedure. 

Tbe 81kb Gurd warns (Amendment) 
Art, 920 (T). 

(Xoa-oflhdal). 

An Act to amend the 8lkh Gurdwares Act, 
1036, In order to correct certain errara aod 
to provide for comUtattou for the flection 
of member* of the Hoard returning oca 
mem he- only. 

Ilth January 1026 .. 

Paeeed 

... ^ 

Act IV of 1936 

Volume IX-A, page 875. 

Tbo Punjab Aerial-Ropeways Act, 
1926 {fir 

An Act to aiitUorue, facilitate and regal at# 
tbecoaatrnotion and working of aerial 
ropeway«In the Punjab. 

Uth December 1026.. 

Do. 

. 

Aet V of !t*20 

Volume IX-A, page 875. 

The Puoj.h Cout-feea (Second 
Amend meat) Act, 1020 (R). 

i 

Mi Act to rerile t‘« • tale of court-feta in 
the Punjab and t ► amend tbe Conrt-ftes 
(Panjab Amend men t) Art, 199*. 

20th Joue 1026 

Do. 

eat 

Act VI of I02d 

Volume IX-B, page 1161. 

Tbe Punjab Lt»] Preserve tioo 
(Choe) Amendment Act. 1020 (K). 

An Act fee emend tbe Land Preservation 
(Cb^i) Aet, 14*00. 

26th February 1026 ... 

Do. 

... 

Act VII of 102a 

Volume IX-B, page 1177 

Tbo 1'onjiib Land Preservation 
(Choi) * com! Amendment Art, 

Ditto 

80th Joue 1020 

Do. 

... 

Act n lot 1028 

Column 1X-H, page 1178. 

Tm IViaooa (?noj«b Amendment) 
Act, 1026(H). 

Aa Aet to emend tbe PrUone Act, 1S04, in 
Its application to tbe Ponjab. 

20th June 1926 

Do. 


Act IX of 1026 * 

1 

VclamelX.B. page 1109. 

The flood Conduct Prisoners Pro¬ 
bations! Kcleasa Art, 11*28 (K). 

An. Act to provide for the release of good 
conduct prisoners uu conditieaa imposed by 
the local 0 •vernment. 

29tb Jnae 1920 

J 

Do. 

I 

... 

Act X of 1026 

Volume IX-B. page till. 


*"■» 

f 

I 

[ 


5D 
10 








51 

Tli* Pan Jab Boreal Aet, IMS (B). 

An Act to make provision tie the ertaWib* 
moot and regulation of RonUl Inetitutleoa 
lu the Punjab, end foe the detentloa and 
training of adoleeceot offender* thereto. 

30th June*1938 ., 

Dow .. 

. 

Act IT ot 1918 

Vole as 1X*B, page 1113. 

8*1 

The Punjab Medical Registration 

1 Amendment) Act, 1616 (T). 

An Act to amend the Punjab Mcdioal Regie* 
tration Aot, 1916. 

20th October 1926 

Do. 

... 

Act XII of 1926 

Volume IX-B, page 1197. 

B$ 

The Sikh Ourdwanu (8eoo»l 
Amen tino-it) Act, 193 i (T). 

A a Act to amend the Blk'n Diirlweras Act, 

loss 

Ditto 

IK 

. 

Aet XI11 of 19M 

Ditto. 

84 

The .Punjitb Small Town 

(Amendment) Act, IBM (T>. 

An Act to amend the Poajeb Smell Town* 
Act, I9*«l. 

Ditto •» 

Dj. 

... „ •• 

Act XIV of (926 

Volume IX-B, page 1193. 

58 

The Punjab Municipal (Amend* 
ra-nt) Act, 111) <T>, 

An Act to amend the Punjab Municipal 
Ad, ion. 

Ditto ,, 

Do. 

. 

Act XV of 1936 

Volume IX-B, page 1891. 

86 

TKe Puaj ib Land Revenue 
(A>weu' iieu*) Bill (It). 

A Kll to amend the Pan jab band Revenue 
Act, 1897. 

Uth January 1923 „ 

Mot pr mends 1 with 

. 

... 

Volume IX-B, ;wge 1892. 

87 

The Punjab Regulation i-f AocouoU 
Kill. Tie Punjab Borrower's 
Protection Bill. 

(Nun*oAoial). 

A Sill to regelate the keeping of aecoonte 
of certain tmoeaetione. 

11th Dicembor 1928 .. 

Pasmd 

. 

llefnse 1 auaat by Ills Excel* 
lettey the (1 ivernir. 

Volume IX*B, page 1817. 

80 

The Sikh Hardware* (Amendment) 
Act, 1937 (T). 

A** Act to amend the Sikh ftanlwaraa Aot, 
IMS. # 

18th Jnty 1937 

IK 

... 

Ac* 1 of 19 it 

Volant ) X, page (H13. 

89 

The Punjab Tenancy { Amendment) 
Act, 192?(K). 

An Aet to amend the Punjab Tenancy Act, 
1867, in order to pieeerre the existing 
right* of occupancy tenant* while reador¬ 
ing if possible fox nil owners nod tenant* 
hiiearj iiw advantages of couedidatloo 
of holding. 

D.tto 

D* 


Act 11 of 1927 

Volume X, page 1232. 

60 

The Pnujtb Diitriet Roird* (Tnt 
Vaflditing) Bill (T). 

An Act lo rail lata tho irnpuitlon of ’cer¬ 
tain taxes by DUt-lot Btarde in the 
Punjab. 

25ih November 1927... 

Do, 

• • • • 

Act III of 1927 

Volam* X, page 1606. 

61 

The Punjab Ual Revenue 
(Amendmeat) Bill (It*. 

A BUI to amend the Punjab Land Kevenoo 
Act, 1867. 

24rd March 1937 ... 

*• 


... 


63 

The Punjab Municipal (Executive 
Officer) Hill (T). 

A Bill ti provide for the npp»i«tm»ot of 
Executive Ofllcere in Ifauielpolities. 

18th July 1937 

•• 

4 

... 

Voinme X, page 80S. 

63 

The PonrNfret (Punish Amend* 
msntj Bill (H). 

A Bill to amoad the Court.feet Aet, 
1870, In its appllcuti >n 1 1 ah* Punjab. 

Ditto 

The motion for leefe t> 

' Bill was lost. 

Intro Joe* the 

- 

Volume X, page 809. 


? 


l 


CO 


(U) drale with a Reserved subject j (T) dealt with Trentferred subject. 


.-a -wj 



8mWN«. 


t CU fNT m-Tba UfWotfro Caw-elll 


Chapter DL- Appendix Z 

RESOLUTIONS OF THE LEGISLATIVE COUNCIL, PUNJAB, 1921-27. 


Terms of Besot otion pMMd or 
promiea mads. 


VotuM So. Mi pegs 
of Punjab LeghUtire 
Coot cil debates. 




■•That this Cornell recommends to Hi* Volitme T. Jfo. 4, 
RscaOeaey lb# flovarnor In Con«oU that P7. 
tbs emolmasnta at xaitdart, nWp iko 
Mid tsmbord»re bo raised to d'wbt# tbo 
UMtt which is p«U to them now." 


Aftor eoMtdmtiM sad tie coW 


«! 1W ibis Cornell worm &e loeal Voirm* I, No. F, pngra Tbio Bssotrion was 
Gororamoat to toko mtty steps t» Intro- *71-72. mAmfmat prroeadi 

dors a Bffl ombMlUft no kw nUif (HrlwarM Bill, 

to sharitsbk Md religions endow*mts 
is tbo yrsrteeo. and psadfajr tb# 
wsaootot'oo aad pootog of the* lefk- 
k$Joo» it atm tbo q taas a sr 0 — m l 
to Mks and promotes*# so onfioanc# 


t* alter sod reform tbs oMnf monaco- 
Moot of soeb endowment may costs to 
KjtostMtiw prose sad goo! po*MFa* 
Most of tbs p-orkos, provtdsd tbs* a* 
tbo of tbs ordinance tbs jo- 

riodtstioa of th# CM1 Coart*, f at 
aasb Corrtt so tbs Bill which it Is 
proposed, to {strokes may ectaMIth, 
shall aot bo s a atad. * 


"That this Coaaefl rteomsrsdt to t)i« Volsms I, No. 8, 
QofOroaeettt to bt pleased to {arils tbs 8*8. 
sttsotioB of tbs loesl bodies to tbs nssd 
for poor boas ts at coarsaisot osetios for 
tbo incapacitat'd po ,r. aad Ut fr**t 
attention, issbaiesl or other# its, for 
tbsir cbUdroa.*' 


7 ?* # _ i *‘ Uotl0 ? °f l <** bodies w» 
larlMt to tbs Rrwlatioa. oaJ ihty 
ashod to isfono Ooesra- 
“™ of saj action taken. 



"That kbit Coaacil recommend* bo Um 
Q otsnamt totskotbs asces*arj ttsps 
to got sabstltotod tbs following mis 
for isis 14 o> tbs Ptiijab LegUktka 
Coaoril Rnk* : — 


" Tbs basiosss of tbs I'ownril SMI bs 
trossactsd la Begltsb. bat my member 
vs y address ths Cosed I is Drrfs or in 
tar rtraaealsr of tbs ptoriaso ” 


Veiemt 1. No. 8, pa t I Propmala were Mods for th# slim* 
“* I tioo of Us ml* is assordsnes 

altb tbs Bssdotioo, and ths rats 
as fl telly apprised by tbs Seers- 
Ui^of .Hfsts is Cosaeil rust as 

* 

“ Tbs banioa*# of tbs Coascil shall bs 
treats*#* is Baglisb, bat tav 
mtwbm nay addins tba Coascil 
in Olds or. with tbs psnaitsioa 
ol tbs Pwidwi, is soy nrnacalsr 
of tba proriocsi** 


“ That tbit Ooansfl reeofuemnd* to the ^olmnt I, So. 8. j 
Qatommsai to tabs tbo straiiary ttsps *0*. 
ta Modify artislo 8U. CM1 Ssrrks 
Rafalatfone, to so to pcorido that all 
ntdiesl (srtttetos granted to Gorera. 
a tat ttrraois by Bogbssrtd Mtdfeal 
Pi ae tftl s s or s. wheat neats art boms 
oaths bonus! tidiest Lb* eosnilsd 
by tbo Pm jab Msdktl Coansfl, shall 
orolnsrily bs soesptsd sHboot tbs 
osvntsrslgDatairs of ths oftetr is cfatsf 

msdkal darts ,f Um dbtriet" 


Orders bars Issued— 

(') 'bat all beads sf tikes m 
antborimito accept withoat 


psalod by Hodkal Pmcti- 
tioaers whose osam appear io 
tba Aoooal Radical Um ; 

(h) that, as a matter of pimetka. 
boo odatetri road csrtjficotss 

of ltd Nodical Practitioners 
should ordinarily bs soesptsd 
by bsids of oHcs* tutlsas 
tbors era spseiai gnmads for 
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(Section K~Tte LegtoJatwre- 


Tirm of Buolnina pa wart or 
peomtoe made. 


•■That thi» Council recommend* to the 
0 or am scat that a Omnittaa which 
should include three elocfe t members of 
'MeConoeil heviac knowledge of law or 
pp'aaaaiog judicial sxrrrUnee, to be 
nominate* by HU Kseolfency the Go»ar- 
Mr, be appelated, with power to 
co-opt om weaker, who to not ow thu 
Council, t.» propose adequate cctnpcn- 
m'iob to :he families of thoaa killed a- 4 
to thuae injured at the JnlHaawela Bagb 
»ed other pUeea daring the Punjab 
DUtarbaaoea of 1919 oo the scale 
followed to - unitor cam for Buropeea*." 

•* That thto Coaodl ncowwead* to the 
Oornnnnt to eppotat a Committee can* 
storing of a majority bf »oa-otBetota to 
go late the detail of the gria ra oeea of 
the zemindars na msards the canal 
artaatobtration to the proviso*, and to 
suggest msniurae wher eb y the sow- 

S anta of the people age rut the work- 
f of the department may effeettedy 
be denlt with." 


“That thla Council recommends to the 
Government thU steps be taken, through 
the medtom »t a spee : al industrial hoard, 
to eneonrana and promote the man* 
factors and om of indigenous «*tldcaby 
opening sterna anl holding vernier 
annnal indnotrUI a zhibittooa nad fairs.” 


** That thto Council recommends to (he 
Goraramant to dreiat from acquiring , 
toads am a large scale for the banadt of 
ofictols to the vicinity of Lahore under [ 
the Lead Acquisition Act. hot that if 
snob acqulsiitoa to naavoMaUe, to j 
aompanaato the ewnrre lib?ra)Iy by . 
giving them canal-nigated land, U the . 
owara acne to taka *nch lands, instead ; 


Volame Ifa and page 
of Pnajab Legislative 
Conacil debates. 


Volnmc I, No. 8 i 

at. 


1921 


Volame I, Vo. 9, 
MU. 


MM- 

Volame 1, N.% 9, 
474. 


Avttow taken. 


Tt* pnrom l. * tW 

appointed by Government to 
award oompcnaatinn nmoantlnn to 
Bu.*yW,7« ww sanctioned and 
the cam distributed. 


A C'remittee bevinr a majority 
of non-oAoiaU was appototod 
for the purpose imlicated and 
meeting. This Com- 
— snhvegnently anparaeded 
of the 


wemheca an 


Council. 


elected by the 


Volume I, No, 9, | 
<77. 


Thto reeelntiow waa withdrawn hot Hr. ; 
H. A. Gunn on behalf of Government; 
gave the following sssaerce *— 


woo* a* cameo, WM —nan, 11 
to view of the proposed Mended 
J* **• Svrth VraWr 
for Agnealtam. Mg *{, remarks. 
W «*•I, of Council 
Debates, which - tu 

itOom. 

ment to the metier. 

*o No. 27. 


That Geveren ent will to ill cares do ite 
be-tto set that a»qutaft : oo to a Devoid- j 
ablet secondly, that it ba« heeo ite ! 
practice to recent year*, aed will i 
continue to be La poHcj to fate**, to 
•toe lewd to compensation, if desire I. 
instead of each, subject to the following 

COO&ittM i— 

(a) That land is available for grant 

(ft) That the peceee or persons whom 
land to acquired to a member of aa 
agricol oral tribe, or if not a mem- , 
her of an agnealteral tribe U in 
fact dapendant on the tend for a } 
Itoettbeed. 


(r) That the amount of land reunited j 
from any person beers e reasonably 
large proportion to tie amount of 
ten t s*Ul left to him, or sfibcta in 
an appreciable degree the possibility 
of his makio? a livelihood oat of * 
the land; or that the amoeat of j 
land act)aired tram oat peraou is t 
worth no.-a than Rs. 4,"0O. 

Finally. every c mm would have to be 1 
considered on ite own merits with reft- < 
re nee to theabove ccuoidcmtloao. 


m-Th» UjhbUw CwcU ] 




[Section E.-TU UcUmm-Ui 


17 


18 


Terms of ^wlntlon passed or 


• Tlat this Council recommends to tbo 
Government that tbo number of 
Indian Civil Service post* lists i «• ojon 
to a embers «f the ProvioeW Civil Ser¬ 
vice in tho Punjab bo rai-cd at once to 
oca-fourth of tl e Miporior Civil Service 
pests m the prov'nco, aad that the pro¬ 
portion thus ltserved shall in no war 
affect tbo proportion of appoiutmeata 
to be reserved for members of legal p»o- 
fmstesa, * 


VoloM No. and page 
of Pan jab legislative 
Coon o . I debs tea. 


int 


Volume ri,No.! 
146. 


Action taken. 


* That tWe Coancil recommends to tl 
Govcrnmeot to pforhle tbs eon of 
Be. 30 lakhs In addition to that already, 
ptovi&d in the badget as a spado! grant! 
to tbo D.striet Boards of tbs pwviaoJ 
for tbo porpose of inculcating free pri-f 
mary education in tbo arm within ftbsir 
jvtodiotisB for tbo year 1*91-22 ." 


♦That this Coancil recommends to tbs 
Government to appoint a Committee 
consisting of officials and non-officials, 
to examine its pnoent aae ws aeat and 
land reranee policy, and to report what 
changes should bo mads in It." 


1921. 


Volume If, No. J, page 
174. 


rnt 

Volmm II, No. 2, page 


The fi 0 vemnr | tt Co«oeil ba« rerr 
Cnrefnllr con tide *ed the earn. 
Wof listed posts in the light c f 
(ha claim, of the Indian CM1 
Service fshettly to be extenelrel* 
Indian tad) on the one band, nad 
those of the Punjab CM! Service 
on the othe». It ft of great im¬ 
portance to the efficient adarfnletra- 
trn of the rrorlnea that tho 
snorter posts shall be maiely 
filled b V officers haring tbe hither 
sraodsM of capacity sad educa¬ 
tion which is normally reached hr 
tte sendee rreelally (eereibed to 
occupy seeh fo#*». On tbe other 
ride, e i pe r eorc has its etaime, 
and the beat officers of the Panjab 
Civil Ferrite are qualified in 
limited aambera to rank alongside 
of tbe corps dVtte which tbe 
reorgenierd Indian Civil Service 
will continue to ’provide. The 
coarse upon which tbo Governor 
in Coeneil ban decided It an to 
increas e tbs listed post, as to open 
to the Punjab Civil Service for 
tbe present a number not lees than 
that which was fixed before effect 
bud been given to tbe long stead¬ 
ing intention of* appointing mem¬ 
bers eft be Bur to District Jodgo- 
ships. The mention of (but inten¬ 
tion wilt thus not redact tbo open- 
ioge Lefcre the runjab CMI 8cr* 
vice. Beceet orders provide that 
mt mbere of the F wjab CMI 8or- 
vko mho are promoted to fill lifted 
posts will in future have the sumo 
opportunities cf promotion as 
there who Imvr t een diteetly re¬ 
cruited. This is no iurortaat con- 
co.vhmi which hts markedly Im¬ 
proved the prospects before tbe 
I’unjoh Civil Setvice. Tie sym¬ 
pathy «fth oh'ch (tovorrment re- 
the Ponjab Civil Service 
has sl^o been shown by the ree 
substantial enhancement of 
pay of that Service. 


Vigorous action bos been taken tor 
tbe expansion of primary edu¬ 
cation since the Reforms. 


It was deeided to appoiat a com¬ 
mittee co m is t ing of four offi¬ 
cials and foot no n- o fficia ls to 
investigate and report upon these 
queries. 


0 



»wUt So. 


[CUpdr HU—Tbe Lrcislotfro Covaafl.] 


Terras of n#*olnUeo pwid or 
proviso m3* 


*• T»hU this Co«n*iI irwM Md* to tb* 
OoTorowrnt that n w n owt *f *•»•<* 
rft<nDi i« tbs I'i-toft *• to* 

cootie *oa trt«i b# Itminsl be • 
Covwittfo. « psisttoc *f otirisU an! 
roo-offclsl*, <0 bs *ppotol<ti by floeere* 
with s r»e» to oo»»drr epecirilr 
tie *««trQ of tbs tspp’y of w»*er to 
looad.t» rtn cnnrle si ompored with (bs 
sopptr »<•* UWs in tbs oer <** of pr- 
Tiovss#ttl*moot. obfeb eipfrod to tWO. 
snd to report on tbs desirab'IHy of p st* 
p«oiof ei*ha»e< meat of rseenoetill tbs 
vstr* rarplv in tbs»« «•••!* to sdoqao* 

totj Implored." 


* ThtoCoos<3 rsocv*M«d» to tbs Osrsrs* 
insnl to appoint • °os»wit*es to report 
on tb* cb*oKss »btob *booH bs Mods 
to tbs l rontkr Crimes Rerslstlo*, II I. 
Af lfft'1, *o fsr ts‘it to applicable to tbs 
Poojsb, 

** Bs*olatioo rsctrdtnr mrasres* to protect 
psopls of Its rbel Teb*0 fr m tbs tods 
of front tor outlaw* nod tribesmen wo* 
wibdrawo, tot Sir John Mtyurd pro* 
mtood— 


(0 to «M itot tbs M 
«0«« sdoqonte. sod 


tsk.-Q 


(t») to 

i a frost too* mods 
of debates," 


1 Tl st tbls Connell recommends to 
tbs Goterossen* that a C"»»»t**s bs ep* 
pointed (o consider what »ps<to! ®to*ar* a 
***culd b# token to hicTSSss and improts 
ipt’ob cat?}# is tbs prostroe with »»4w 
to ioerssstof tls to; ply of milk and 
*1**” 


* Tbst tU« Council rsaomaaadsfeHhe Oos* 
st sweat to be Sssasd to issss t i d tn that 
tbs birth attd itontb registers bs kspt »itk 
lbs Rssssoe pat war <* • f tto dto< rtot instead] 
of w*tb tbs Polks satborttie*. >• ad l bat tbs| 
sbsakidan bs allowed to fit tbs b rth 
and death ostr.ss mods bj tbs raid 
Bertas# pstvarto is tbs *bor*-»sctiaafd 
rsfistor*." 


* That tbis Cuaaril recommends to 
Gororamc at that tbs da Ij allow esc* fsr 
msmbsrr sf tbs Pssjab L*ftotaU>* 
Coaecil bs is err a n d from Re. 10 to R*. 
18" 


7olamo Ns. and pars 
of Psnjsb LsrtoUtirs 
Coaasd dsMss, 


im 

Yolotne II.XftLr 
»L 


•* That *btoCoaa*U reacmmrttds to ’tbs 
OoTsromsnt to appoint a Cornmittsa er'ft* 
•totiof of tbs Jliototsr fur Elscafi it, tbs 
Minister for Aeries)tare, tbs D rector of 
Poblto Is*tractloa, tbs Dirt s t ar of Afri¬ 
ca I tors. **r«D tammdar or Sit err of tbs 
loose 1 1 and tbs mover to report bj nett 
sssstoo on tU sdacalWjasl sands of aato*| 
tort." 


MU* 

v«iam*it, y+t, psjt 


19H. 

Yotams II, No,*, ps< 

90A 


bcti ,n toksn. 


i«n 


Vole ms II. 
pscs iSS. 


Na I, 


It *u d- oded to spptost s Coat, 
mi* tea contittBf of two •*- 
c sis and firs ooo-oticisle to 
Stsmirs the p*st a d pC T SSO t * tUr 
rnpptr of tbs toandstloa essafs of 
tb- tloltaa Di**r et. w’tb spsdst 
ref. rene# o t s rhrsgss *toea tbs 
tsttlsmrn* of 1900 j tbs voektof 
of tbs tol«srsfstd*ntr tt»s «>srs** 
mrnt of floctsatis^ canal toed 
rressas j and tbs poltoj of tbs 
Cana) Dspsrtmsat for 0 s imptoto* 
moot of irri.atioo from tbsss 
canals i and to maka sogfotobas 
i•• resard to tbsss masses or mj 
of tUm. 


It i^rs <L«dsl to •ppotot s 
Comaittoa coaw*ti< f of two 
oflfi I* and a rsa aoo-olfioaJ* to 
iare»Hfats and rvpoit spoa tbis 
qcssttoa. 


Msasorss ilmd; nodss 

plstioa »ers tokan, iaelidiM tbs 
strenetbeaiar of tbs rtlics 
fores **»d tbs iasto tola of trio* 

• pbocs sad tslsftopb posts st all 
tmi~ofts*t pUoes is tbs affected 
stsa. Tbs kafptotioas mads is tbs 
conns of tbs dsbefe vses son* 
waaiostod to tbs local otiose*, as 
pnrmUsX 


vm. 

Yslams II, So, } 
pog.848. 


im . 

Yslams II, 
po*n3fl*. 


mi. 

Vsistas 11, No. I, 
P*9* 281. 


lbs special meatsrM to 
and intpr r# mileb cattle recoausd* 
i d by tb# Comm.ttss. vbi eh vas 
appoiotsd. wets p MUied in Punjab 
(iovemo sat tMkistrp of ifrcol* 
lore) RssoloMoa No. «fitfi. d^tsd 
:Jed y.r 1&>», sod tLs bead of 
depsitmea • Ootcernsd vers is* 
mractai toss*kttowaids bssttait* 
ant of tbs nbjrrt* os obxb tbs 
Committee tod stress. 


Tbs systsm of stioPmac* of 

rital stotbtic* bj Barrens pst- 
waris was tried (a lbs Labors 
Pleaioa in 1B23, bat war rirso 
ap in bfhl IPifl m oosoikabts. 


l*t«Q taken ia aceordsoss with tbs 
rrsolatlea. 


A Comm Use oso* l stlaf of tbs mtm* 
bars, two otictos acd ssr-o no** 
official?, «ss appointed to oontider 
tb>s qncstioo. 
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[SMtSmB.—Tk* Uf^fasr*—Jsflsoac*] 


6 

A 


Tenw of R wolutfo* pmti or 
proniM mwU. 


I 


—Jfn. tod p*» 
of Pthjtfc LfgitUtif* 
Coanc'l d*b*t* 


Actio* takoo. 



o2 








Serial Wo. 


1 6 IM m-Tk* U»wwtf« c«~a-] 
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• of Tlnetoiioo pasod or 
prosit* sada. 


Volta* N*. ®*d P*f» 

of Paojab 

Coooeil dabato®. 


r»> Cm lU Co®®* 4 .* iofr*t 

nj ckum to jadldal 
prccedor*. »*eb « tb# 
abotrtoo ofth* cjssik 
sttt prtxtdar*. whiah 
wotld dlmtoiob tb® UU* 
tioa to rrpendiiar# m* 
tailed by tbo otb* 
tnanm propood T 


(to) If tb® <bM*« iodieoUd 1% 
paragraph* I, II, III, 
aad IT of ib* f«rtgo»*f 

irt r*co®**»ded, bos 

•boold tbo frorwif 
tfocitt (Wb Of Oor- 
•rotsvat pivodor* »<1 of 
Ceart Imvocmt*) bo 
iURftboood U nosbor 

ud rjooirty, to <* 4 ®r 

twt tb* < 00 * for tbo 
Crow* may bo properly 
pot boforr oil Coart® 
6nltor with rnaiaal 
trial*, ud stat will bo 
tbo oipoadttara UnJted * 


' TW tbto Coaacil ro«»»wi* to tb* 
(tarerameat that « CoMtttee of •»* 
m*®bm of tbw Cnaaeil to nomietood 
by tbo aoo*rao*nt to report oa the 
fatore oppoUtaoot of Hoaomy H**u- 
trauo aod CMl Jadfoo to ibo Poafab. 
and to pro pot* *ocb reive ood *of grit 
neb cbooga* ao at (lorn rood ition* aay 
fo^airr.'* 


1W> 

.._ r r> v- t A GwUtoe *io appototod, coo Wto g 

* 1 II1, K ’ of t«o oftaal® ®*d fear aoa~oAe»l®> 

P'S* **• m miariMii raart rt tnM 


to iDTMdfatt M4 roport «poa 
the pnaoplv* aed proofdnrt shied 
thoold bo followed m tbo forto# 
oppoiotaoot of Honorary Mafto* 
tram aad Grll Jodga* io tbo 
Kttajab and to propo* neb nun 
Mrt aofgtr. oo co ebaagoi oo 
aodoro coadUwa* soy retire. 


* 1^*1 tbU Ccsaod raro«in«ttd • to tW t*or- Vulana I U, No. I, 
rfnaoat to refer to it# Staodlog Co®* l*f* 2». 

« mitt 00 on Public Health the propont*— 

(0 that rtgalar traiatog cUino be 
opened a* Ooftrenat expean 
for tbo tr*iuof of cospoandor* , 

(li) that their ••oUaxtoU bo r*>e*d 
natoriaily ; aad 

(mO th*< thoir detogaaboo bo ohaogvd 
to •* Medical AeeWaats.’* 


Tbo propoeale n roeomasadod befo 
ptaoad boforo tbo next meeting of 
tbo otaodtof Co»»itto# oa Pablie 
Health. 


* TW (.bo PlhMc# Conaittn of tbie 
Cooadl be ioetmeted to naainv the 1 
qantion of tbe aa naif c >mribattoe to 
be pe*d by tbe prod dm to the Oowoor- 
Grovral io Cooocd eaJor DtvotoUo* 
Roto 17, with a rio* to tbo total sod 
innedtobo oattootiott of U® coatri* 
bauon j aad farther to take tocb itape m 
ora Mcoonry to that ood.” 


VrtUme III, No 1, 
p»ge 73. 


TL< Piaaoco Coaimitue cono dcrrd tbo 
matt or and adrie^d Gortrosoot 
ta oddme tbo domuimt of ladta, 
vbkb tuw bcaa done. 


“ That thU Coooeil moataeade to the 
Go reran rot tW politieal p»»iam ia 
tbo Pan lab btfirw bettor tmtBMh 
both before aad after enrietW, than 
to anally aoatod oat to ordioary offaadora 
•fitto* tbo Us.” 

M ThU Co««'l itoowtaodi to tb* tierera- 
M t to nor* «h« High Coart of Labor® 
to oali, aador ooetioo tS9, CrlniW ! ro» 
eedara Code, for tk* record of aa«b oad 
•eery ean eoenetad with tbe meat 
Doliueol atm U tbo Pmajob it «btob a 
bnacoarietod, ao 
i W tb* nlldHy to lav aad foot of nob 
Wvttoo any b# onstood.” 


Velone Hi, 
pa|* » 


Volaae III, No. 1. 
pa,. 115. 


Special da* priooaora, a« d aoo iftod 
by th* eoonctiof Coorti, r o sin 
iprctei priooo traatawat aabjoc* to 
coodrototioa by tb* local Gcrrewnot. 


Gcrerotavat bn docided to tab®', th* 
i»we rroosnoodod is all mo* io 
which iher* tatay tobMaoLai djabk. 


Serial No. 
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CSMtira E--n. U|Umir-U* 


Term* of Reoelntion 
promise mad* 


Voltme No. and page 
of Punjab Lagisla’ivc 
Council debate* 


Action taken. 


31 


1 That this Council recommends tu the 
Government that the monthly salary of 
chsp-aiis ‘.hrocgboot tie Province he 
hied et Rs. 15—1-20 mod the pay of 
the jsmsda's li* died at U*. 2l—1—25, 
and tint those persons who have rendrrd 
6ve years* approved aervice he giveo 
the maximim. '* 


1 That tbia Council recommends to the 
Govern meet to convey t> the Right 
HoVble K* N. Montagu its profoatid 
regret et hie ronsoaiioa and its appre¬ 
ciation of Taloeble services rendered by 
him io help eg India to aeUe«e Self- 
Government ia occur! og for her an 
honourable position io comity of natioaa 
and to the cause of IMaat. " 


1 That this Council recommends to the 
Government to inform die Goverameat 
of IcdU as to the views this Council 
bo Ida on the points involve l in the 
question of the Reform■ of the Frostier 
Province Admiaielimtnn by its amalga¬ 
mation with the Pnnjab or itdepe 
dcnily of it; — 

(1) That the administration of the ft 
Milled districts ami the adjoin iok 
agencies should be under one 
administration. 

(2) In no caie ir this Province pre¬ 

pend to take over the admlnie 
tratien of the- 


(3) This O&neil cordially approves 
of a doe measure of ret or dm being 
given to North-West Frontier, 
but considers that those reforms 
ahonld b« given within the Pro¬ 
vince itself and not by amalga¬ 
mation with the Punjab. 

(4) In case amalgamation of the 
settled districts with the Pnnjab 
it considered seeeesary, tben the 
coat from time to time of the 
administration of the territories 
so amalgamated, over end above 
the income derived therefrom, 
should he borne by the Govern¬ 
ment of Iodic.*' 


u Ihia Council recommends to the Govern- 
meat of Indie to remove the icmctione 
pieced cm the export of wheat. *’ 


That this leaned recommends to Govern¬ 
ment to expedite i bo survey of the Thai 
tract end the preparation of dele led 
pleas of the tfiuo fcUger Caoel Project 
with a view to the submission of the 
project to Government of India and the 
Secretary of State for mnstion and to 
begin its & urination as soon ai work oa 
the Sutlej Valley Project ia well 
advanced. ** 


tut 

Volume III, No. 
pagelSS. 


1922. 

Volntne III, No. 3, 
pegs *91. 


1922. 

Volume IV. No. 
peg's 199*97. 


1922. 


Volume IV, No. 1, 
Peg* *® 7 . 


1922 


Volorne IV, No. 2, 
page 341. 


Provision was undo in the budget 
Ur 1923-24 to raise the 
all. wa»ce admissible to chaprasfa and 
meni.il* Io Lahore, L vail par, 8er> 
* A * rinr t,ld Re«*pi«dl to 


fbo mreiagc was conveyed to Mr. 
Si on taro through the Government 
of Indie. 


A copy oi the Resolution add a report 
of th* debate were sent to the Gov¬ 
ernment of Iedis. 


A rroomotcndalion was made to the 
Government of India accordingly. 
The restriction* on the export of 
wheat were removed by the Govern¬ 
ment of India on 7th “ * 

1922. 


In order (o eipedite survey sort, a 
new Public Works Departmen t 
division with 3 sub-dlrieioos was 
opened. 




fieri*! No. 


^flkytor IH-TIm UfitUlift Crwci!,] 


102 


Terms of Retolutlon passed or 
premies nod*. 


Volnme No. and p«|« 
of Puajnb Leg sfotive 
Coo Mil debates. 


' That tbta Cooncil roammeods to Hts 
K»e*Ils>cy the Oovrw that t be mb- 
me* *a«si»a of (be Punjab Leg dative 
Connell be bald at Sind*. ** 


** That this Connell recommend* to the 
G>ver men* tout a committee consisting 
of flee Sikh members of thU CoueO, to 
be eel acted by ell Sikh Bombers of this 
Coooeil* hi appointed to bring aboat a 
•oidement between the Mahant of the 
Gsra-ta-Bngfc aad the Sbiromaal Gar- 
dwara Parbaodhak Committee. ** 


Volnme IV, No. 2, TLe snmmer Won was bald at Simla, 
page 3*5. 


inz. 

v ohme IV. No. 6, Tba reflation did not eel! for any 
page 691. ei'tioo on tbe part of Government 


* Tbit this Council recommends to tbe Gov¬ 
ernment that tbe reaolatton regarding 
increaetog of tbe emolonentt of ZaOdan 
and Lam harder >, which wee carried in 
tbe Cornell aatly in March 19*1, be given 
•Sect to immediately." 


I Volnme IV, No. 6, 
I-geSW. 


Tba Government Is not in favour of 
, tU proposed addrt-o, to the rovennt 
pacboton of Laabatdere bnt it w 
opm. to any member of the Conneii 
to bring in a private LUl to legalise 
the proposal. Until such a mil is 
pawed tbe Government weald net 
feel justified in recommending tbe 
expenditure from Previeelnl Been- 
nuee entailed by tbe tteeolation. 


« That thie Coueit recommend* to tbe Volome IV. No. 6. na» Acliwi bk« for tbe establhk- 
41 i overaaent that when tbe bead^aarten ggn meat <f a tabsil with a Sob-Tnaanry 

of the Sbahdara Tabsil bare beea Gaos- •* bhaiakpnr which will ramaia open 

fsrrsd to Sbahdara, a snb-Uhnl be foe 4 months in a year, 

established at bbaiakpnr. * 


* That this Council recommends to the Gov- Volnme IV', No fi. i 
seamen 1 ' that a committee of 6 me mbe rs gjg, 1 

of this Coned! with an efldal Chairman 
be appointed to enquire Into and report 
on tba geest foe of co am anal repreesmt- 
atioa in tbe eadie of Civil S erv ic es, b >to 
senior and sabordi eate, ami to saggsst 
Mcbremedfosae sbentd for ever dose 
tbe reeeut Bihda-Mustim controversy 
whfoh la being carried on in toe frees." 


Gptoin members were Invited to 
servo on tbe Committee, bnt tbs 
Committee dii not meet. 


1 That this QpqdcU mom mends to toa Gov- 
enunoet to attempt an rsperiment cn 
n amt of area of not lose then oae 
* Rajboha * of tbe amnlgamstton of tba 
Canal and Serenas i etwari agoadts and 
ZUfodart with Nsib-Tthsiidars *nd 
Depat f Collectors with Tahrildare and 
Extra Awmaat Comafcsioi ets accord¬ 
ing to tbs permanent salary which they 
wo aid be drawing at tot time, and place 
them all nnder the direct control of tbs 


Volnme IV. No. 8. pasrr “P** 1 ™*"* eebsme of oasslgam- 
846 , •‘Iwt of Canal and Civil hereens 

•taSe was commenced ea too 
Wfcstem Jomna Canal from let 
January 19*4 end footed US let Octo¬ 
ber 1927, wheaowiog to toe sebomo 
not having preved a erne*. . U th . 
Canal Ksvenne Stnff wa* retarded, 
with too exception of Paum** wao 
bavo now to co too wort of boto 
toe Canal and Uril Kmto* 
ifopnrtmo^ lbs fatwaris wiU 
for too present bo under too Civil 
Bovssns Department aad farther 
adjustment* will bo mode if need 
irises. 


a “ Hat this Connell recommends to too 
Governaseat to keep all political prieo- 
aers us a neb jail or jails smuts in heal¬ 
thy and temperate climate as it u ay set 
aside ewlasireiy fee tow pnrp.ee, 
no ordinary talprit* being ' t “*nt t TTl In 
each jail or jail*. " 


volama IV, No. B, page ^ >r “°° * r * *P*«»1 class are 

sis. .".‘r* “ * 

two District Jtilt. Usnng to the 
crowded state of the jails it bre 
bee* fwond imposes bio so far to go 
beyond this » too direction noma* 


two 


f Section t-Tk» UfUIilift-tafi 



(0 


* Tb*t tlri« ( v «mril recommends to the Gov¬ 
ernment that all pert *n* • rrearrd to cow 
motion with flara*V».Bv;h affair, tin 
Klrpoo oeae* and Oord**r* movem-nt 
b? immediately relearnd.” 


44 That tM« C< onc l rrqoe** HU Kscel'eney 
tha Govermr of tbs Pan jab to eoor. y 
that Council's reapeeifol roocrataUtion* 
to HU Moat Gration Majesty tbo King 
Emporor of India on tha birth of a 
grandaor, Priceea* Uafj^too.” 


*»l 


44 TLat thU CooecU do recommend to *h< 
Local Gov*r»went that It abonkl under 
taka to pay tie corf, no* ateecdint R*. i, 
lakh-, "f a diversion of >ho Swt’ej Vallay 
Railway litaa between tha Statons of 
Palpation and Mailai required in tie 
iotemt* of tbo development of NUi Bor 
erl-my." 


« That th a Council recommends to Gov¬ 
ernment that tie number of * Maberrant * 
bolkUv* be inereared from * to 5 da>* 
f»cm the 6-b to ho lCtb of 
* •* Mnharram ** loth inclusive.*’ 


•' T! at tl i* Council .evomnico * •« theCw.v- 
ermrent to a) ]i int a O mmittee of 
* fficM esperta »i*h n i«ei rity of non- 
rifitiil members of the »*gUl*tve 
( none I onHcr the pteM-’cn*-/ of tw 
IloWhlc Mini*t*r f©-* Agrrn’to'c, 
Punjab, to examine bo* far overlapping 
eri-to among* the DepaitmeMa of PobHc 
Work* Depart meet, rtoadiaiJi* Baildioo*, 
Irrigation and Diatrict Beard*, and bow 
far t‘e Ti«omtc*nd»tiont of tha Sly 
Commit tee rrporf, appointed by the 
Government «f India for tha same 
parpoae o*a be given effect to in tbia 
province.” 


• That tbUCooooil recommend* to the Got* 
emment that the Tabrilat Harowml bo 
ra'aiced in that tens ontil tbe mi of 
the dnaocUi jrar 1914-25,” 


1223. 

Volume IV, No. JO, 
I age 1124. 


1223. 

Vrlane IV, No. 14, 
page 1355. 


1223. 

VolomelV, No. 16, 
ia,e 1506. 


1223. 

Voloire IV, 
page 1549. 


No. IT, 


1923. 

V«.Kme IV, Xo. 17, 
p i**e 15i*3. 


1224. 

Voloao VI, 
pago«a 


No. 1 


A» explained in the coerse of the 
debate, Gov- mea t were not able 
to accept tbia reflation r a it Wiod. 
The remainder of theGnrn.ka.Pngh 
prison-r* are, however, rebated 
nbont tbe e= d <.f April 19*3, in 
circumstances ihat l are already 
been made pubi c. 


Tie Kereape wae conveyed to HU 
Ifajerfy tbe King through j wper 
channel. 


Tbe G* rernment of India wme 
add reeved by the Public Worka Dr* 
part meat in tbia connect ion amt 
ewireapondei oe coolant*, and tbe 
nctu n proposed area taken. 


Govern mett dtcided that they were 
not p« pared to iacreaw the number 
of pehlic holidays on aeeonnt of the 
Mohamet feet vaL 


The «| neat ion cf appointing the Cun* 
unttce propjaed era considered by 
Government in 11) 3 and certain 
now nvu'iia ware made, bnt owing 
tu rar.oui causes the Committee did 


Tbe Tahail of Xarownl Las been i 
taioed. 


21 


lhat tbUCoencil recommend* to the Gor- 
ernwent tint tbe rew University re^n« 
let ion prop****! by ti e Punjab Uri'er- 
a.ty. io'iwlotifg 4 Edceation * aa a 
profeaiional and theoretical abject in 
tbe B. A. eonrie, le not ep| rored.” 


Volume VI, Xo, 
page 182, 


4,‘ 


Hie University wae naked to 
reconsider the proposed regula¬ 
tion ; bnt rlo Syqdicate in* 
forme l Government that it 
adheres to it* decision. Govern, 
meat again expressed Ibe hole 
that the dacmioo might be recoorf. 
deted. 



[CkaptwOt-TU iegbUtfr* Connell ] 


** This Council recommends to tfa# Gorem- Vslemo VI, No. 4, 
meat that the construction of Bh«kra p«g* IPO. 

Den be 'then in h»od **«*>* ns tie 
comtrat'inn of tie Thnl preset he* 

•off c ent It advanced to adio't of tie 
w^rV on thU project heir* ntdertaken 
subject *o fie rroviee that tlie Coencil 
Totet mt ney. and that the project elrold 
I* fonrd suitable frrn lie engine* rinx 
U'A the fl* anrUI poti t of view and ha* 
received the tenet foe of the Government 
of India. * 


1924. 

TVs Council recommends to tie floww. Volume VI, No. 
meat that a committee of tine he pegoMl. 
appointed to tear the villages in tie 
■oath-wee 4 ero Punjab to examine the 
claim of worayleoderaafainet cultfva- 
ton when the pettiee fierce to this 
coarae and to orrlfe at aama which thee 
are *eta*Hv Wile to pay within a rea¬ 
sonable time. Such committee to conebt 
of (si Judge with in-olveoey power*, (l) 
a represeuta'ive of ealtivatore, and (c) a 
representative of bank era. ** 

1924- 

1 Tl b Conneii •ocommenda to the Go Tern- Volome VI, No, 
vent of India that they may take early page 348. 

■tape to exempt the avoid from the opera¬ 
tion In the Pnnjab of the Anne Act with 
regard to all the lrntrietfone contain* d 
therein." 


finer the 1824 resolution, further eeo- 
Ugieal iore-tigntiias hare teen 
vede recording the Bbakra Dam 
•ad a epecialiet firm America with 
a senior officer of the Irrigation 
Branch and two gcdogl-ts bare 
b«e*» *t>pointed a « a Committee 
to report to Goremmeet on the 
‘ Bbakra lam firm the geological 
and <n«ii seeing aepeet. The 
Thai Project ha* teen postponed 
for the present an l eenoot he 
taken op until 'he eontroreray 
with the Gorernmet t of B >mbay 
regaiillsg tie ntilitation of the 
water of tie Isdns boa been 
settled. 

I. 

lie Govern, r in Cimoei) decided 
after fall cen-idmttoo to Cake ee 

action. 


1924. 

Volume VI, No. 9, 
page 364. 


M That this Coancil recommend* to Govern¬ 
ment to raise di ring the rear 1924-25 
a loan of B*. 1,5^/ <‘X<Kr for the pnr 
pose of providing fundi fortbeeots- 
traction of Irrigation Works Capital 
Expend!tore—and other productive per. 
ject* approved by the Coniu il. ” 


1924. 

“This Coancil recommend! to the Govern- Volume VI, No. 1*. 
meat that a l an m b exceeding R*. 5ft page 841. 
lakhs at the fate rf interest oot leer 
than that paid by Pnnjab Government 
on its borrowings be made to the Boha- 
walpnr Drabnr fer constroethn cf the 
Darhar'a portion of the Sutlej Valley 
Project, and that the Pnnjab Govern¬ 
ment should, if oecessary, raisa the mm 
repaired by neons of increasing the 
Punjab loan for 1924 from 1} crown 
to 2 c row s . ** 


1124. 

* TMi Conneii veoommends to the Gome- Volnme VII, No. 1. 

meat thnl Xsolvl Zafar All Khan he page 72. 
releasad forthwith eaconditiosatty." 

1124 I 

* That this ConocB leecmmenda to the local Volnme V, No. 1, 

Gov er nment— nose 94. 

(1) That a Prrriaeis! Ce^peratire Bank W 

sboald be sstablkhcdL 

(2) That the local Government should 

agree to guarantee Interest at 6 
per eent. on debentures to be 
Uned by tie Bank to a total 
sen* of Ha 90 lahbe, and for a 
perod oot recording tb years from 
the date of imae thereof provided 
that the Beak enter into an 
■msment with the Local Gov¬ 
ernment to redeem the debeo- 
tares within the period named. 1 * 


Tie G* Term r in Conneii sfter fall 
contfck ration deridad to defer 
M 0 « ral action on ti le molatieo. 
bnt selwegmatly certain exemp¬ 
tions have been allowed hr the 
Cover ament of India on ibe re- 
ccmmendatlcn cf the Local Gov¬ 
ernment. 

Til* Governor lx Coo nett decided to 
rai*e no Icon in tie Pnnjab that 
year, beam* ovnev ran be 
obtained from ihc Government of 
lndifl fi 15 hn« than iba interest 
tate which would prole Ur be 
nw esamy f<-r a loan. The finance 
»f productive wrrk# i* a pert of 
the Government** policy rf deve¬ 
lopment and ha* 1<eo stead tie 
pasfced on. 

After »l.e 1924 'odnlion wot yarned 
a »n n f Rs.3Ml.7fil w*c tem¬ 
porarily lent by the Pnni.h Go*, 
m-menr to tl o RaLawalpnr 8ta»e 
to meet |< s »l«re of txpenrfifcre on 
the Satlej Valiev Project ;■ 
*1*23-24, This amt not wsc re pall 
and adjnated onder tie authority 
of the Government of India in 
1924-28; and sine* then the Gov- 
err m rat of India bars bate 

financing the Bshawalpnr State 
so far es ex^nditnr* in contention 
with the Satlej Valley Project is 
concerned. 

lie Governor in Council decided after 
foil consideration that, the to- 
commenoatloa ahonld not he 

A Provincial Co-operative Bank bra 
been registered. Government bae 
guaranteed S lathe of debratutm. 





10* 



Volamo No. end page 

of Punjab L< gtoUtWe 
CoodciI debate#- 


1123. 

So **Th#t tb'a Council rreimmende toGovarn* Volume V, No. 6 

ttfot that Jailor* of any Jail (Central p*f# 356. 

or District) aboUd not remain i# oharge of 
Jaile *t om atotoo m-»re thoo two yenrr, 
tad tb at who haw already ape tit longp; 
terms than th># *t oae a-atioo should 
•ood bo iranarVrod." UH 

00 * Tbi# Ciunril recenmand# to the Gowrnor Voltme VII, N*>. o 

*o Comal that o noidoatcol olmb bo paje38f. 
pCDTwjrd ia Lahore for tbo «oo of 
member# of tbo Punjab Legislative 
CoaociL" 1324. 

01 * lhia Codbc I boo hoard with extras# regret Tolami VII* No. 6. 

too o d oowa of Uw sadden dreib of tho page 403. 

Right Hon bio B. S. Mootaon. lato 
Secretary of State for India* tbo origi¬ 
nator and propoaodar of tho until 
•cbtmo ■ f reforme*«who#e name will over 
bo 'tswaborod by futsro ge n o retia ua of 
India with fo lingo of profound -nti- 
tndo a»d ootwm. Tho Hooao ot pwm 
tt# 4oom fjmp*ti*y and cood deuce 
on bio death, *ud mconunaod* to t^o 
UoaaraoMnt t-» couvey to Mr*. Moot ago 
and tho toad y, tno aymp thy of tho 
H'KM wo thw md and irreparable lias 
•a*t -inad by tbo family of tho docrated, 
tbi* country and tho Bmp.ro. 1 * 1924* 

fl2 44 This Council rr com mo ad# to tbo Govern* Velum# TII, No. 8, 
ntent that ib* right eoofmod by a still- pegs 681. 

«»t ion No. 21320* of tha lot September 
* Itfsd, ■>• tha uoa-offoal mem bora of too 
Standing C«mmi too of tho Legislative 
CooooU fo* Jails of risitiog four 
spvoittod jails hi oxtoaded to all jaila or 
at laaotto all jail# la which political, 
dfcali or KMiafat priaooera an tudgad." mi 

*61 - Thla CoonaU rtcommoad# to tbo Governor Volume VII, No. 10, 

in Council to witudraw it# ncfefleaiiw.# t ag# 717.*" 

No*. X. I*. R. I. to X. 8 ft. U poblwud 
In too * Punjab Garotte* Sstrmroiaary, 
of Oc;o-er J f 1924* prcasribiar with 
•A ct from tbo Kuartf of 1924. now 
achodolo of occupiers' ratoa for tb« chief 
canola in tha t'unjab and «*inet laattad 
ot cob set km of amana at tbo rat-* pro- 
railing baton April 192 C* 1124. 

04 •' Tbi* Council .Tcommonda to tbo Dorern* Volume 7111*4, X - . 6 
moat that tbo iudomaity real, ted from pi go 391. 

tbo lohabiuats and innokipal com* 
mittoa of tiujianwala under too Police 
act 1 7 of is«2> in 1019 may bo rt 
landed.** 1924. 

86 * Tbi# Council rccom.eoud* tho acceptance Voiamo 7111*4, No. 7, 

by Ooreromoot of an annual goacaatoa png* J8-J, 
of Ka. 11,770 (subject to roriaioa wboo 
actual cod of construction i* known) 
for a period of 6 war* oo account of tbo 
proposed extension of tb# Lahore* 

Molten Trunk Telephone lino to 
Karachi. ** 

1934. 

" This Council rooommmda to tho Govern- Volume 7 :ll*4« No. 2 
moat that it should invariably offer Uad pngaa 83*94. 

In oath tag# for oaf land required in 
fatnro oador the Land Isqnw'iuu 4et* 
and tbit lOupamartffli in cook ab oal d bo 
uweadud only in caeca wham potaona 
cvnomed refuse to accept lead in 
eicteage." 



Drdocn haw U>ned on tho Knee of this 
•ritb the eG*J£o 
tho periri of .lay for Jailor* of 
Central JaDa to throe yoara inarm « 
of two. 


Pbo Cloh hoc hatn pr oridad. 


L copy of tbn rasolntioa was forward¬ 
ed to tbo Co mment of In iia for 
tmnaaiMion to tha pvopor quarters. 


lecommeadaioa ueeepted by tha 
Gowroor in Council and ordera 
leaned.—ride Puuj «b Goforomoot 
notttr Goa No. 278 >0, dated 10th 
December 1934. 


ho Governor ia Council found himself 
aaablo to accept this r< sol sties. 


rho Governor in Council doeided to 
tnko no action: on the tooolnhon. 


I he guarantee has been accepted by 
tbo Gororama u t. 


Eha Gor«vaor in Council has decided 
that land should bo off mod instead 
of cash peo ri dad 

(a) that land is afuOabta for tbo 
(*) rt* fund aegiffod ham any 

one paraoa— 

<*))boama rmoooably Wgopw* 
portion to tho amount of 
Ud etUI left to Um. or 
(r» affeste in an appruekbU degree 
1 too pooaibUitj ofhiamak* 
log his Uwlibood out of tbo 
land, or 

(ini ttnfdo an 4^00 inyalaa. 
Thia dociem done dot apply to 
arbaa landoar* aa«d UoMOmaal 
tirenm^ooe^ to kudo in tb* 






VtliM 5o. M4 pH* 

of Poojtb Lof^Utire 
CxmcilteM. 


Aetfoa ttkoa. 
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Terms o# Rs*;«tioe puni or 
premise me^e. 


Volant Xo. a»d pap 
of Pan job UffMatW* 
Ceaaofl debates. 


Action takes. 



Ml. 


*' Tbit Coeocil momaMdi to tbc Go*»r- 
wor is Coercil that tbeeal* ofan<6rUl 
fki (Bcmapiti rrodmots) be controls t 
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Chapter IV—The Press. 

Between 1921 and 1926 the niur.ber of newspapers and periodicals 
published in ths Punjab increased from 196 to 370. The life of ir any of the 
pnpers is ephemeral, and records show that during the period abovemen- 
tioned no less than 600 periodicals were started or revived, and that 500 ceased 
publication. Of the publications which were in existence during the 
whole or part of 1926, only 25 were daily papers, of which 6 were published 
in English and the rest in one or other of the Vernaculars ; papers published 
once or twice a week numbered 150, of which 10 were in English. There are 
14 daily newspapers with a circulation of over 1,' 00. one European, three 
Muhammadan, seven Hindu and three Sikh ; but in 1926 no single pnper had 
a circulation of more than 4,000. The total circulaton in 1926 of all news¬ 
papers and periodicals was 408,000, or more than ten times the circulation in 1921. 
In part, this is no doubt a reaction to the progress of education, for the number, 
of persons under instruction has increased from 620,0* (> in 1921 to l t I>2,0 ,: 0 
in 1927 ; but it must also reflect an increased appetite for news and increased 
interest in current affairs. The Sikh newspapers, which make a special appeal 
to Sikh “ national ” and. r< ligious sentiments, depend to a considerable extent 
on country readers ; but other papers rely mainly on the urban classes, though 
with the spread of literacy among the rural classes, there is a steady increase in 
the number of villages where some newspaper or other circulates among the 
villagers^ To this process the growth of village libraries maintained by the 
Ministry of Education, of which there are now over 1,500 in the province, 
must have helped to contribute. 

2. The condition of parties in the Legislature has been described in 
an earlier chapter. The facts would hardly justify us in holding that the 
Press contains purely party organs, in the sense in which that term ir under* 
stood in England. Certainly, none of the existing par ies maintains or sub¬ 
sidizes an organ of its own , the nearest approach to this is found in the three 
or four papers maintained by the “ Akali *' section among the Sikhs. 1 he 
changes of policy of some of the minor newspapers are rapid and sometimes 
confusing; but for the most part it may be said that the policy is deter¬ 
mined by communal or sectional, rather than by other considerations. 
The leading Indian-owned newspapers whether they are published in English 
or in ?. vernacular, arc all advocates of Self-Government. There is, however, 
considerable diversity of view regarding the ultimate form of the constitution 
and the methods and stages by which it should be attained. At certain stages 
of political movement, the national point of view gains strength at the ex¬ 
pense of the communal, and a feature then common to many newspapers is 
insistent criticism of Government and emphasis on any consideration which 
would discredit the Britisn connection. Ordinarily, the attitude of the majority 
of the Press is hostile towards the executive administration and the executive 
officer and, with few exceptions, every opportunity is taken to criticize and on 
occasion also to misrepresent actions of the magistracy and the police. The 
Transferred Departments ard, in particular, the Beneficent Departments are 
regarded with greater consideration, and the more responsible papers devote con¬ 
siderable space to problems and measures of social reform. There is general 
agreement in regard to the desirability of compulsory education and of im¬ 
provement in public health and medical relief, and although the development 
of agriculture and industries respectively appeals to different classes, the 
support obtained by each is not confined to the papers representing parti¬ 
cular interests. Criticism, however, is generally apt to fall short on its con¬ 
structive side and is often ill-informed ; but in this respect the Press lias shown 
itself willing to use the information supplied by the Public Information Bureau, 
and the work of the Bureau, combined with the increasing interest which is 
taken in the proceedings of the Legislative Council,, is responsible for con¬ 
siderable improvement in the scope and accuracy of' the information supplied 
to the public regarding the activities of Government. With the more com¬ 
munal papers, however, the administrative policy of a Ministry is ju-iged less 
on its merits than on its presumed effect on the community which the paper 
supports, and attacks on the Ministers in the Press are 7or this reason 
frequently both unfair and prejudiced. 
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3. While there are papers in tlie Punjab which, whatever their views 
in politics or their attitude to Government, express themselves with reason 
and moderation < f language, it may bo said with truth that the outstanding 
characteristic of the less reputable section of the Press in the Punjab is its 
violence of tone. This violence, as already noted, is often directed against 
Government, but it may equally he directed against another community. The 
two forms of attack often occur simultaneously, Government being condemned 
for its supposed support of the opposite community or on the allegation that it 
fosters communal tension, while the iivr.1 prrly is ass&ih d because of its sins of 
commission or omission. T1 e virulence increases as religious passions lise, ard 
when communal tension is acute, this section of the Tress is an ackropledged 
danger to the public peace. While opinions differ as to how far it is an 
original cause of hostility between the various communities, it is generally 
admitted that there is a class of newspaper which at times depends largely 
for its circulation on the publication of matter deliberately designed to foment 
religious prejudices, and that there exists a considerable class of pamphlt teers 
and cartoonists who thrive by the dissemination of such matter. These in close 
touch with the jcumalittic profession aver that the more exaggerated are the 
stories to which currency is given, and the more alarmist the rumours which 
are spread, the greater is the circulation. 

4. In the summer of 1927, when communal tension was very acute, it 
was estimated that there were at least 60 newspapers, published in tlie Punjab, 
whose main object then was to attack the rival community, rr whose writ¬ 
ings were calculated to foment class hatred. When riots occur, the task of 
the authorities in the restoration of order is rendered far more difficult by the 
daily misrepresentations of the Press. During the Lahore riots of May 1927, 
for instance, a Muhammadan newspaper published the entirely false * report 
that Hindu shopkeepers were poisoning eatables sold to Muhammadan custom¬ 
ers, and equally false and alarmist rumours were circulated by other news¬ 
papers with the apparent intention of inflaming the passions . of the public 
which were already very high. The prostitution of the press to communal 
ends assumes various forma. The lower class of papers published attacks of an 
abusive character on religious leaders and historical persons reverted by other 
oemmonities ; they quote obscene passages, and especially those deeding with 
sexual relations, from the scriptures of other religions ; they hold up to ridicule 
the social habits of other classes and they support movements fqr their social 
and economio boycott. During the summer of 1927 such articles were of 
almost daily occurrence, and had Government filed prosecutions in all cases 
that were actionable, it would have kept the Lahore Courts busy for months. 
It had, of necessity, to confine action to the more flagrant cases, and during 
the first seven months of that year it proscribed 11 newspapers and S books, 
pamphlets or posters ; it warned 17 editors and took proceedings under section 
153-A of the Indian Penal Code rr section 108 of the Criminal Procedure 
Code against 7 newspapers. The measure of restraint thus exercised on the 
Press was disappointing, acd the limitations in the present law regulating the 
Press have not enabled the Executive Government to restrain with effect the 
extreme communal activities of the more irresponsible section of the Press. 
Its inability to do so and the necessity for wider powers were recognised by 
several non-official members in a debate which took place in the daily session 
of 1927 on tlie communal situation. Other non-official speakers jwere more 
influenced by the apprehension that the Executive might use if a powers to 
control the criticism of Goverment action, and their views are probably repre¬ 
sentative of public opinion, which is unlikely to support any restraint on the 
abuse by the Press of it« freedom, unless indeed a communal priais arises, 
involving danger so obvious to the peace of the Province as to Compel it to 
change its attitude. In the meantime. Government will continue to labour 
under a serious disability in its efforts to control the consequences of com¬ 
munal enmity. 
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Chapter V.-Communal Distention. 


1. The period 1922—27 was marked by much oommunal dissension 
and many outbreaks of actual violence. On this topic, discussions have shown 
that there exists some difference of view between the official and the non* 
official members of the Government. They differ in estimating the import¬ 
ance to be attached to these incidents, nor do they agree in thinking that 
circumstances require that a memorandum dealing with the Reform period 
should embrace a detailed record of them. While admitting that dur¬ 
ing some years of this period the course of law and order in the Province 
was very seriously disturbed by troubles of a different origin, arising out of 1 
the Gurdwara agitation, and also that rioting has at times taken place from 
other than coramnnal causes, t’te official members nevertheless consider that 
the state of communal feeling and disorder iu part of the period 1922—27 had 
such reactions hot only on peace of the province bat on the political relations, 
that the subject must necessarily find a place ia a study of that period. In 
the Appendix A which follows, they have given what appears to them to be the 
fact necessary for appreciating the state of feeling and the nature of 
the disorders which arose. Important as they consider this record to be, 
they refrain for the moment from drawing any conclusions from it; it 
must be left for time to show whether the period of actual dissension 
has only been a transitory phenomenon. Nor do they wish by its inclusion 
to convey an undue impression of the effect of oommunal dissension 
during that period on the life of the province as a whole. As the record 
shows, the pressure of feeling varied greatly in inteusity'; despite the 
serious rioting in Multan in 1922, feeling was not such as to cause any wide¬ 
spread disorder during the years 19:3-1925; it was on the other hand very 
marked both in its intensity and its effects in 1926 and 1927. For the great part 
of those years it took precedence over evey other topic in the press; it largely 
influence delates in the legislature and was a matter of grave anxiety to the 
administration. Again, the trouble existed tnaiuly in some of the large towos ; 
it had less effect on the small towns and, save in a few cases,* did not seriously 
affect the rural population. It had its reactions both on the pres 9 and the 
political world and particularly on the former; but it did not prevent a lar?e 
number of Hindus and Muslims from working together in political and social 
matter of common interest. Xor was it a manifestation peculiar to the 
Punjab. Inhere were riots in other provinces, and, as the story shows, feeling 
in the Punjab itself was continually under the influence of occurrences at Delhi, 
Kohat and Calcutta, or even in independent territory across our border. Again, if 
the narrative refers at som i length to proofs of communal dissensions, as shown 
in speeches delivered at meetings or writings in the press, it is not because 
such features are entirely peculiar to the year 1922 —27, but partly because we 
have a much more complete record of that period, and partly because sued 
details are necessary to give a full account of the atmosphere which led up to 
the actual outbreaks of violence. Moreover, it is only natural, that with the 
growth in the practice of holding public meetings, and the groat ^expansion of 
the newspaper press (and as shown elsewhere in Chapter IV, a large number 
of Punjab newspapers are issued in communal interests), proofs of the ex- 
pressioa of currant feeling should be far more obvious and their effect seen 
over a more extended area. 

3. The official Members think it advisable to add some further analysis 
of the foots, and of the situation generally. This they have done in the follow¬ 
ing paragraphs, numbers 3 to 6. The views of the n in-official members will 
be found in paragraphs 7 to 12. 

Views of Official Members. 

3. Communal dissension was not unknown* before the Reforms period 
and cn more than one occasion serious communal riots had taken place, in 
the history of the last 50 years, the per od 188i—189 i was marked by the 
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occurrence of nine disturbances of differing degree* of severity; that of 1391 
at Multan was of particular violence andled to great loss of life and property. 
Of the nine disturbances, fire which occurred in 1885-86 were mainly due to 
the clashing of Hindu and Muslims festivals. After that, there was a prolonged 
period of practical immunity from disturbance; there was very considerable 
feeling aroused by the murder of Faudit Lekh Ham, a prominent Arya 
Samajist, in 1S94, and there was some trouble, but not of a set iocs nature, in 
1911. During the War period, there was no manifestation of communal 
differences; the severe outbreak of rioleaoe in the South West Punjab in 1915, 
ia the course of which numbers of Hindus suffered violence and loss, was per¬ 
haps due rather to economic than communal causes. In the period which 
immediately preceded the iutioducriou of the Reforms, and included the 
agitation due to non-co-operation influences, the political union of the two 
great communities was a marked feature of’ the situation. Their leaders 
succeeded in conveying something of their spirit to their followers; as 
shown in the Hunter Committee Report, the Ram Naums celebration of l* 19 
was marked by hitherto unparalleled incidents of fraternization between the 
Hindu and Muslim population of hmritsar and Lahore, and during the course 
of the 1919 agitation, Muslims took the exceptional step of welcoming Hindus 
and Sikhs to pulpits of some of the principal mosques. The course of events 
in 1922-25, leading up to th~> pernd of acute dissension in the following years, 
was a complete reversal of this situation. 

4. In attempting to gain a correct appreciation of the events of 

these years, it "is proper to remark that an o .threat of violence is not 
in every case evidence of an antec< dent state ol communal tension* Incidents, 
however serious, which arise from the clashing of two great religious festivals 
would be normal, and to some extent natural; they would sot in themselves 
argue the existence of deep-lying communal animosity, or prove that communal 
agitation had been active. Such incidents migiit well occur in similar circum¬ 
stances among people who feci far less keenly on the subject of their religion 
tbau does the Indian population; and at the worst, outbreaks of this nature c&u 
be but of rare occurrence. It might even be felt that incidents such as those at 
Panipat*, due to local disputes, and arising Lorn-the rivalries of religious neigh¬ 
bours, are somewhat of the nature of ordinary quarrels. Leal proof of the ex¬ 
istence of commnnal animosity arises when such disturbances are not sporadic 
but continuous; when communities persistently refuse to accommodate each other 
in tlie practice of-tkeir religious customs, or purposely seek occasion to offend 
the r wdl known susceptibilities of others; when they are supported and en¬ 
couraged in that attitude on the platform and in the press; and when, a state 
of feeling is fostered in which the most trivial incident may give rise to a 
violent conflagration. Some of the incidents of this period seem to show that for 
the time being at all events animosity of this type existed. The Rawalpindi} 
riot of whs a deliberate reprisal for an incident which occurred twenty - 

four hours before; the Lahore} riot of May 1947 grew out of an occurrance 
which bod not the slightest religious significance^that at liultan§ in tue follow¬ 
ing July had its origin in a baseless rumour. The significance of these events 
lies in their proof of a continuous state of tension, deliberately maintained 
over a long period by a campaign of public speaches and inflammatory 
writings. Both in the more serious section of the Press and in the’ ‘debates 
in the^ Legislative Council there were frequent admissions that the state of 
acute communal tension was poisoning the political and social life of the Pro¬ 
vince. — 

5. We are on more difficult ground when we attempt tor estimate 
the extent to which the Reforms Scheme has been responsible for 
this disply of communal feeling. It is hardly open to question that 
the Reforms Scheme, which gave administrative value to fctfe repre¬ 
sentation of a community* in the Council, quickened communal conscious¬ 
ness, and directed attention in a concrete form to the strength or weakness 
of a community in voting power, it stirred oommunitiej to utilize the new 
opportunities which could be realized by combination for political purposes. 


* Fan. 1 of Appendix A. 
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(There is no doubt that part of the trouble arising during the Sikh agitation 
was due to the desire of that comm unity to gain in the new constitution 
a place which it regarded as adequate to its historic importance and martial 
reputation. It is equally char that the Muslims, who had for years felt 
themselves in a position of economic and educational, and therefore also 
administrative inferiorty to the Hindus, saw the advantage which the 
strength of their vote in the Council offered to them of securing means to 
improve the position of their community in education and in representa¬ 
tion in the Services. The Hin'ins appreciated the danger in which they 
stood of losing some of the advantages they had secured by their superiority ill 
education and in commercial pursuits. But these were the natural and normal 
developments to be expected of a people to whom the communal tie at the 
moment made a stronger appeal than other interests ; there was, at first sight, 
no reason why the effort of tliu communities should go beyond the attempt 
to improve their position in the political sphere, or to take advantage of 
such chances to advance the welfare of their community as their 
political position could secure to them. It ueeiled something else to 
transfer that natural competition into social animosity embittering the every¬ 
day relations of a considerable section of the people and leading to a state 
that amounted at times to open warfare. 

6. The explanation is probably to be found in the following facts. 

The non-co-operation period, and the agitation following the Punjab troubles 
of 1019, had aroused feelings which could not be entirely satisfied by action 
within ordinary political lines. In particular the appeal td .Muslim feeling 
presented by the Khilafat agitation, and supported with great vigour by Hindu 
leaders during the non-co-operation period, had aroused in the Muslims 
a class conscious ness and a greater sense of solidarity than they 
bad shown before. Whether or i.ot it was in the natural order of 
things that some of these feelings, in seeking an outlet, should bring to 
the surface the antagonism between the communities which had manifested 
itself at times in previous yeais, yet it is clear that there were (hose * who saw 
their own personal advantage in utilizing the atmosphere thus created to 
constitute themselves leaders of communal feelings of the extreme type. 

There were many leaders of opinion whose aims were national rather than 
comynunal; there wire many men who rightly thought that they could 
best show their iuteresl in their community by a constructive effort to improve 
its social and cultural conditions *, but there were others of a lower type, 
second grade politicians and proprietors of inferior papers, who, said 
elsewhere, realized that u while purely political cries vary and wane in 
popularity and importance, religion remains a living and permanent force ; 
they therefore turned to religious appeals to sirci.gthcii tiicir lol lowing or 
resources where political programmes had ceased to attract.” The events of 
19:2— u7 reflected the unfortunate success of this class.* They succeeded 
in diverting to their cwn destructive campaign much of the new political 
consciousness awakened by the Beforuis scheme, and, iu the process, created 
a situation which might well have prejudiced the successful working of that 
Scheme. 

View o? KQx-omciAL membsus. 

7. The views of the non-official members of Government arc given in 
this and the following paragraphs. It will be as well to bvgin by string the 
points on w hich all Members of Government are agreed. It is recognised that 
a reference to communal disscnsioLs ana disturbances was inevitable; that 
they arc not peculiar to the Punjab, but constitute on ail-Iudia problem, 
other provinces also having suffered from it; that they are mainly limited to* 
urban areas, and their acuteness is liurted to the years 192(5 and 1927 ; 
that they arc not of recent origin having existed iu the distant past v eight:es) 
as well; that they loom large in the public eye now-a-days because the present 
day means of publicity are incomparably greater than they were in the past. 

S. These dissensions and disturbances have been described in para¬ 
graphs 1 to 0, and given in great detail in appendix A. It is contended that 
these do not warrant the inference that the antagonism between communities 
is real, deep-rooted and everlasting. It is recognised that Service members 
of Government are naturally influenced in their judgment by the gravity of 
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the situation which breaches of peace create and which they have to control 
under difficult circumstances, and it must be said, to their credit, with marked 
success. But the picture of the provincial life would bo misleading if too 
great an importance were given to communal dissensions and com* 
munal emity and good will which has been ruling the countryside were 
ignored or inadequately emphasized. The appendix A shows that communal 
disturbances between 1912-27 wer& altogether confined to 8 towns, and even 
in these town* during serious disturbances only a fraction' of the population 
was directly affected. There can be no greater evideaee of the good will that 
prevailed in the c mntr/side and even in the towns that in spite of a virulent 
press and platform propaganda, there was no widespread disturbance. 
Communal dissensions relating to vilifying the prophets and saints of other 
religions were found in part at least to be due to the long delays of courts of 
law and defective law to deal with them. 

9. In order to correctly estimate the position which communal. dis* 
sensious and disturbances occupy in tee picture of Punjab life, it would be aa 
well to analyse the disturbances tliat actually took place during 19:12—27. 
There were in all 13 disturbances, of which Multan had 3, Lahore 2, Amritsar 2 9 
Pauipat 2 and Kawalpindi, Rewad, Chinbt and Khauna had one each. Some 
of these towns have had their communal disturbances, even before 1920. 
Multan had a serious riot in 1880, Amritsar in 1910, Cbiuiot in 19i2. A 
reference to statement B of the section relating to the ( woraing of the Police 
Department reveals that communal riots constitute but an insignificant pro¬ 
portion of ordinary riots which are due to other causes. Jn 1922 there were 
two communal hots as against 760 ordinary riots. In 1923 there were four 
communal riots as against 757 ordinary riots and in 192 k there were two 
communal riots as against 960 ordinary riots. In 1920 and 1927 there were 
two communal riots in each year as against 660 and 797 ordinary hots, respec¬ 
tively. A glance at statement D attached to the Police Report will show that 
between 192b—26 there were from 6J* to 700 murders in a year. Therefore 
communal contributiou to crime, which all deplore, cannot be regarded as 
serious. A reference to the appendices to the Disorders (Hunter ) Enquiry 
Committee’s report would show that poetical tension and disturbances of 1919 
were far more acute and widespread than any communal rioting within the 
last seven years. Amritsar, Lahore, Multan and Paniput figured prominently 
during the political disturbances of 1919. Rawalpindi liad the distinction 
oi having a political riot as early as 1907. Economic disturbances of 1915 
in the Punjab involved very considerable damage to property and commission 
of cicme. 

10. It is also of interest to note that communal disturbances cpme and 
disappear unexpectedly and are often followed by very gratifying manifesta¬ 
tions of good-will. Looking backward we find the three years period of 1917— 
19 was full of restlessness, fermentation of thought, suspicion of Government 
and political agitdtion, and yet the communal disturbances like those at Arrah 
in hihar and Orissa and netr Hard a at and fiaharanpur in the United Pro¬ 
vinces failed to disturb communal concord. It would not be wrong to affirm 
that politics are slowly leaving religion to its own domain, aud in political 
development will be found tue sovereign cure of communal ailmeuts. In 
Appendix B extracts are given from Confidential Portnightly Reports and 
from Appendix 1 of Hunter Committee’s Report where Hindu-Muslim unity 
vent sqjar as (o make them bold joint meetings in mosques and temples, and 
conduct processions of each other with great mutual good-will and courtesy. 
In Appendix U are given instances of Hindu-Muslim good-will taken jrom a 
vernacular paper which at other times is believeu to sow seeds of* discord. 
The next three years from 192U—22 were full of non-co-operation in ot^er parts 
of India, but in the Punjab the movement did not gam ground, cjnefiy be¬ 
cause the leading politicians had decided to work the Reforms* Akali 
agitation, liabar Akali movements came to a head, and broke down be¬ 
cause the reformed Councils permitted free discussion and the representa¬ 
tives of tiie people realised the meaning of these movements and steadily 
worked for a solution. In the years that followtd 1923—23 and 
particularly It: 26-27, as the political atmosphere cleared up, communal 
problems came to the fore and the result was dissensions and disturbances, 
and it would be rigliLto conclude that at the present stage oi our develop- 
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meat communal dissensions besria to develop as soon as large national problems 
recede to the back-ground, but there is a general tendency to p’ace national 
problems above communal dissensions. The appointment of the Roval Com¬ 
mission has again drawn attention to national problems and strong efforts arc 
being made to reach coramucal understanding and concord. 

11. Indian political workers firmly believe that direct touch with 
economic, social and political problems which the reforms have brought will 
draw men of various creeds together, in the realisation of common objects 
and unite them to serve the common weal. Hie working of the reformed 
Council for the list seven years gives the promise of the awakening of* 
political consciousness and a correct appreciation of condition* required for 
the successful working of Self-Government. National demands are asserting 
their supremacy and are bound to driv* out communal misunderstandings 
which stand in the way of progress. We firmly believe that communal dis¬ 
sensions are a passing phase in the political evolution of India ; that the 
devolution of power and responsibility will ltal to a clearer realisation of 
the needs of the situation, leading up to a just and fair adjustment of all 
communal claims, including those based on religious sentiments, and gradually 
building up of a common culture. The leaders of political opinion recogr.is» 
the need of unity and what the leaders think to-day the masses will think 
to-morrow. ^ . 

12. The Hon'ble Minister for Education has separately recorded his 
views in the following terms :— 

, * 

“ The broad facts are set forth in the note by His Excellency and -the 
Hon’blc Hember for Finance in charge of Law and Order and my Indian 
colleagues with clearness and exactaes*. Tn my opinion to argue about com¬ 
munal dissension on th ‘ bash of actual riots an:l vi Hen*; outbursts misses the 
true import of the problem. Eruptions of this kind and breaches of peace are 
bound to he occasional, but what is significant is the ease with which these 
explosions have taken place recently apparently without any occasion whatso¬ 
ever, as also, and this to my mind is even more important, the increasing 
tense state of feeling between the two major communities in the province as 
evidenced by the Press and the Platform. • The importance of these two 
propagandist agencies cannot be minimised—for they constitute the vocal and 
therefore necessarily the determining factors in the political life of the 
eountry. It w true that the virulence of Ibis propaganda —{vide paragraph 1 
of the note) has not succeeding in creating widespread disturbance as such, 
but it is undoubted that it has been successful in producing real tension of 
feeling and caused much loss of mutual good-will and trust; the relations 
between the two communities are, as I view the actual position, more strained 
now than during any period in the recent history of the province. The 
leaders of political thought and activity have not been able in fact, in spite 
of their desire for unity—for they realize that without it genuine political 
advance is not possible —to establish aay harmony or amity or break down the 
Intensity of this feeling. I am not prepared t> throw’ the * responsibility 
for the vilifying of prophets and the slandering of religions on the delays or 
defects of law. I share with my Indian colleagues the hope and wish that 
In political development we may find the sovereign euro for communal ailments, 
but I find it difficult to affirm that that is taking place now, in spite of nil 
the manifold forces set into motion by contact with western civilization 
loosening the bonds of prejudice and intolerance. At present much effort is 
directed to bend politics to the real or supposed claims of religion and sectional 
interests* But I do not wish to dogmatise, 'lime may generate a truer 
appreciation of the significance of self-government and the implications of 
a democratic form of Government, and I agree that with the political 
evolution of India communal dissensions have to be a disappearing pha*, and 
it is a happy sign that the best of our leaders are fully conscious of the 
imperative need of unity.” 

Appendix A, relating to events fhom 1022—1027. 

1. The period of communal dissension may be said to date from the 
autumn of 1922, when a serious riot occurred at Multar an September the 3rd. 
the last day of the Mnharram celebration. The immediate cause was local and 

$2 
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accidental and there was no reasoa to suppose that political causes were respon¬ 
sible. When the Muhammadans were carrying their Taziis t or funeral biers, 
in procession by various routes through the city, the dome of one of the Taziaz 
struck a telephone wire an l was da naged. The mourners accused the 
residents of the Hindu houses close by of having caused the damage and the 
altercation led to the throwing of stones. Sporadic cases of stone 
throwing, in which Muhammadan processioniits wore injured, increased 
the excitement and individuals from the precession broke away to attack 
Hindus and loot Hindu property. The e ccitement spread to other 
processions and the police and troops available had great difficulty in getting 
them outside the city. In this they were successful without any serious dam¬ 
age to life or city inside the walls, but to the sporaiic riots an : attacks on 
property were responsible for serious damage in the suburbs. Military rein¬ 
forcements arrived late in the afternoon and the majority of the processionists 
were prevented from re-entering the city and bands of Muhammadans from the 
•urrounding villages were dispersed. A few cases of isolated attacks on the 
persons and property of Hindus occurred th • next morning hut the situation 
was under control by midday, although for several weeks feelings ran so 
high that troop 9 had to be quartered in the city. Six persons were 
killed and over 300 injured, of whom only 50 received serious hurt. The 
majority of the victims were Hindus. The damage to property —mainly by 
arson—was estimated at 5 lakhs. Five places of worship were set on fire aud 
others desecrated. 

. 2. Indications of the ill-feeling ciused hv the Multan ri ds wore 
quickly observed in Lahore, where a small outbreak took place about a week 
later, which wo-ild have spread had it not beei pro aptly quelle 1 by the police. 
During the winter of 19:l-'-23 communal dis^ndo.i became more general. 
The Shudhi movement, which had as its object the conversion to Fliadni-m 
of persons of other religions, was thou bein' prosecuted in the United 
Provinces by the late Swami Shradhanand, and its effects were felt in the 
south-east of the Pun jib. It aroused widespread opposition an l counter- 
actfvities on the pai£ of Muhammadans. The Shudhi was followed by the 
SangMan movement, the primary object of which was to organise the 
Hindus for the projection of their interests against other communities. The 
Muhammadans replied by the similar movement of Tanzim. 

J923 3. In the earlier part of 1923 open antagonism between Hindus and 

Muhammadans appeared to be confiuaed to th; ^reaching ot boycott in different 
centres, but a further riot occurred in Mul anon the night of Aoril the *25th 
when one Hindu was killed aud several Hiudus and Muhammadan were 
wounded. A disturbance broke out in Amritsar on May the 6th. culminating 
two days later in ah attempt fay Muhammac a ns to set fire to some Hindu 
shops. Feelins in Amritsar was running high; on May the 6th there was 
open disorder, resulting two days later in an attempt by’Muhammadans to s-t 
fire to some Hindu shops in the Katra Khaznna. 

4. In June, tension at Lahore increased with t ? e .publication of 
an article in the Kerri newspaper imputing immorality to the prophet. 
The Muhammadans retaliated by holding meetings attacking the 'Hindu 
religion and customs. In July rioting broke out at Paaipst in the Kamal 
district in consequence of the Hindus ringing hells in a temple during the 
evening-prayers of the Muhammadan. Twenty-four persons received injuries 
of whom one was a Muhammadan and the remainder Hindus. The 
communities failed to arrive n* an understanding ami ua August the 
12th the District Magistrate passed an order prohibiting arti in four temples, 
and prayera in six mosques daring the evening for a period of two months, 
during which time the aggrieved parties could bring a civil suit. In September 
the onler imposing restrictions on the temples aud mo?ques at Pauipat was 
withdrawn. Fifty-seven persons were sent up for trial in the original riot ca?e. 
In deciding tho case the Magistrate expressed tac. opinion that ibe Hindus 
had deliberately performed arti on the day of the riot simultaneously with 
evening namazi Out of the twelve disputed mosques, prayers at the end of 
October 1931 weite only being said in six. Similarly the Hindus were not per- 

fssi .r»»r*o »*> font* frtmnlM .*.,4., -»i* 1 *■' . * - 
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5 . On the evening of March the IStb 1924, trouble arose at Chiniot 1924. 
during the Holi festival. A Hindu procession was pas-in 5 a mosque when 

the Khojas objected to the noise of the l>eating of drums while they Were 
ensued in prayer. As a result of the fighting which ensued <ome 64 Hindus 
were injured, one of them seriously. The m »u was eventually dispersed after 
considenblc difficulty by the local police. 

6 . By June .92t, the communal clear ease was very marked. The 
appeannee of the now notorious Rangila Rasul pamphlet, which contained 
attacks on the Prophet, aroused ill-feeling aunng Muhamma Ians, and in the 
press of both communities consi lorabl* acrimony aecompanie l in some 
cases by gross obscenity was displayed. On Juno the 16th at Labors 
some Muliimmadnn boys who were said to have insnl'ol an image in 
one of the Lahore bazaars were se 4 ; upon by Hindus and beater*. Bight 
Muhammadan* were slightly injure l and oie rcceired griev us injuries. 
Another Hindu-Muhammadan Jr was arising out of a trivial incident 
occurred in Lahore on August the 4th in which 6 Muhammadans 
received simple injuries. Tho Poise.* arrived ou the spot in time to prevent 
serious developments. The ii>ts at Kohat in the Xortii-lTest Frontier 
Province, which occurred iu September 1924, intensified ill-feeling; 
it may be note 1 that most of the Hindus who tied from Kobat took refuge 
in Rawalpindi. An indication of the rapid decline of the Ilindu-Muham¬ 
madan entente was the lack of enthusiasm displayed at the visit of Mr. 
Gandhi, to the Provincial Political Conference at Lahore, in the beginning 
of December 192k The Muhammadan* took ro part either" in the procession 
organized in lus honour or in the Conference. 

7. During the first six months of 1925 communal ill-feeling ofns 1925 * 
less prominent. O.i .Tun? tli ? 5th a meeting was convened at Lahore 

to celebrate the death anniversaries of Siv.iji, Mabaraaa Par tap and 
Banda Bairug : . This was the first time that ther* had been a c deb ration of 
thi* kind in th ? Pun jib, and though it did not attract much attention, the 
public tributes to Banda Bairatri had an irritating effect on the Muslim* Com¬ 
munity. On August the 1 st tro »bV was narrowly averted at PanipaV during 
the Muharram procession. A large number of Hindu Ja>a from the surround- 
inz villages armed with lathis w.re imported into the town fur the purpose 
of treating a disturbance and were with some difficult}’ dispersed by the 
Police. Two bun Ircd and seventy arrest* were made. It is possible* that 
if the P dice had faile! to disperse the mob Pauipat City would hav^ been 
the scene of v.;ry serious rioting. 

S. On February the 12th, 192C, a somewhat serious riot occurred at 
Re wart in the Gurgaon District A inarria :e profusion was passing a 
Muhammadan mosque witli a hand playing when it was attacked by about 
1 -M) m?n who ru-htd out of the mosque. A general fizlit caused. Twelve 
Hindus were seriously hurt and ais) one Muhammad in who died the 
following morning. One Hindu slirp was looted and buret down. On 
the next dav a large crowd of Muhammadans assembled at the 
hospital and having taken over the holy of the man who had been 
killed, formed a profession and marched shouting towards the City. 

The Police managed to prevent them from getting more than 100 yards 
into the City and. after a fight in which several prominent Hindus were hurt, 
dispersed the crowd. Fifteen persons were arrested. 

9 . A swi-ion of the Punjab Provincial Tlipdu Conference was held at 
Ambala on April the *24th and 25th under ti e nresidunoy of Dr. Monje, 
References male hv him to the history of Islam in India attracted much 
comment, and the hostility displayed to Muslim interests throughout the 
proceedings was freely attacked in the Muslim press. Shortly after this, 
the Calcutta communal ri ts again aroused feeling in the province. On June 
14th a serious riot occurred in Rawalpindi. On the 13th cf June a large 
procession reported to consist of 15,000 Sikhs was taken out to celebrate 
ihe death anniversary of Guru Arjan Dev. A meeting to discuss the arrange* 
men ts about the procession had h *cn held on June the llfch between repre¬ 
sentatives of tlie Muslim and Sikh camm unities and the district author?. 
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size, however, caused resentment among the Muslims, and when the pr icessioi 
reached the Jama mosque and continued to play music, cxMtom’nt was 
engendered on ho*h sides. The position threatened to become critical Im* the 
efforts of the police and the good ollioe* of Muslim and Sikh g"nt!cm«*nenabled 
tho procession to continue on its way without incident. This affair, how¬ 
ever, caused ronshWiblc r. sentment among the Muhammadan* whose feelings 
had already deen exasperated by the proposal of certain Sikhs to "pen a Cinema 
near the Jama Masjid and by th* qius'ion of the treatment of Muslim em¬ 
ployees of tlv* Municipality." On June the l Ith disquie*in 7 r imonrs were cur¬ 
rent in th* City and it. wa* evident, that religims passions had horn excited. 
A collision between Sikhs a**d Muhammodnn* near the Sir.gh Sibba Gurdwnra 
was narrowly averted. About 10-30 r.M. incmdinri<m and riothg broke out 
through^ the rfty the main l)ody of aggr?$<or- being Mudi n. The force .at 
the disposal of the Police was small hut vigorous measures were taken and by 
3-30 am. on June the 15th the situation was well in hand. The total casu¬ 
alties wer#% killed 10 fl2 Muhammadans, 2 Sikhs an l 2 Hindus) and wounded, 
73 (43 Muslims, fl Sikhs and 21 Hindu*)- The damn ere caused to properly, 
almost entirely of Hindus and Sikh*, by widespread arson, was ostima ed at 
some lakhs of rupee*. For some time a very s wious situation existed in the 
district, which is mainly inhabited by Muhammadans; the village of Saidpar 
near Bawalpindi was attacked and burnt, several Hindus being murdered, and 
a Gurdwnra was burnt in a villa?© in tbe neighbourhood. 

10. In November, rn the rceasim of the Sikh procession at Rawalpindi 
in honour of Guru Ifannk’s h*rth nnnive-sary titers was some stone throwing 
from the Jama Masjid and some house* nearby. Thirty-four arrests worn made, 
most of the per-on* arrested being irre-porsibie members of ri»e hmvr classes. 
Great care had been exercised by the local authorities in drawing up a license 
for the procession which hid down the timings for passing various p.dnfcs eu 
ron f e in order to obviate any disturbance to the Muslim community during the 
times of congregational prayers. These conditions were observad by the Sikh 
community. 

11. On December tbe 2*ird, 19L6. Swami Shralhanand wa* assassinated 
in Delhi by a fanatical Muhammadan. TIis assassination cisued no immediate 
reactions in tbe Fun jab and at first the Hindus received the news with remark¬ 
able restraint. Slowly, however, the belief eaimd ground among Hindus that 
the murder was the outcome of a widespread conspiracy, and at m •etinus held 
at Lahore and Aruba 1 a references were made to well-known A uharnmndans as 
the instigators of the murder. The allegations of tlic Hindus that the murder 
of Swami Sbradhanand and other Arya Smnnjists wns the result of a conspi¬ 
racy have not, it may be ob'erved, been established. Tiie assassination 
naturally occupied considera ilc space in the press ; the tone of the Hindu- 
controlled press was very bittir, while at public meetings rhere. w<^3 consi¬ 
derable offensive criticism of Islam. On January the 22nd, 1927, a mass 
meeting of Muhammadans v. as held at Lahore to protest against the anti- 
Islamic spirit slioVn by the Hindu pn ss and leaders, and resolutions were 
passed expressing resentment at the attacks n.ade on Islam by Hindus and 
especially by the Arya Samaj, and urging the propagation of Tabligh in 
opposition to Shudhi. Hindu and Muhammadan meetings continued to be 
held throughout January and February for the advancement of Shudhi -and 
Tablifr. 

12. Py the end of March communal ill-feeling, though still very high 
in Lahore and Amritsar, was less in evidence in the Province at large ; but 
minor incidents of a co uinunal nature occurred at Sirs.a and Kewari. The lloli 
festival was celebrated peacefully throughout the province, and the Ham 
Naumi procession took place quietly. At Lahore the procession was 
organised on an unusual scab*. On April the 15th the anniversary of the 
Anjuman-i*Himnyat-i-Islam was celebrated in Lahore by one of the largest 
processions ever seen in the City at which some converts were paraded in an 
ostentatious fashion. The exhibition was regarded by Hiadus as being 
definitely anti-Hindu. On May 3rd tbe tercentenary of the Mahrattn 
leader, Shiva Ji whs celebrated at Lahore, Amritsar. Sialkot, Gujranwala, 
Lyalipur and Gujrafc in reply to-an appeal issued by “ All-India ” Hindu 
leaders. Shiva Ji*s anniversaries had not previously been observed in the 
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Punjab, but the celebration of the tercentenary was made the occasion for 
much anti-Muslim talk and writing. 

13. Although feeling between the communities was strong, there was 
no reason to apprehend the serious riots that occurred in Lahore early in 
May 1027. The proximate cause was the alleged indecent assault on a Sikh 
woman by a Aiuhammadau youth. The incident was given a communal 
colour and on the evening of May the 3rd a .meeting of protest was held in a 
Sikh place of workship. Y\ hile the meeting v as in progress, a Sikh entered, 
and telling the congregation that a co-rellgiouist whs being assaulted by 
Muhammadans close by called on them to rescue him. What, in fact, had 
happened was that a Muhammadan carrying a load uf it raw had bumped into 
two Sikhs.; abuse had lolloped and blows had been exchanged. But the 
incident itself was of no importance. The Sikhs, however, rushing out of 
the place of meeting, and meeting a group of Muhainmadaus, who were leaving 
a mosque, attacked Hum with their kirpans and sticks. Three Muham¬ 
madans were killed on the spot and several others were iujured, one fatally. 

The murcers occurred about 8 rai. and although they caused some excitement 
in the immediate neighbourhood, there was no iurtker disturbance that night. 

By the following morning, however, the news had spread throughout the 
city and h-eliug among Muhammadans quickly became indium d and a minor 
outrage occurred befoye noon. The l mural procession of the victims, which 
started from the city in the early afternoon, was attcuded by a large crowd ; 
but although several assaults occurred en route to the burial ground, the police 
and troops in attendance were successful iu preventing serious disorder. * Burly 
in tne evening the mourners began to return to the city iu parties of varying 
size, and near to several of the city gates some.of these bands were guilty of 
a saults on Hindus and Sikhs. After nightfall, a series of attacks commenc¬ 
ed inside the wailed o.ty and in the gardens immediately adjacent, and a 
number of peisons, tne majority of whom were iliLdus or Sikhs, were killed 
or seriously injured. These at lacks were sporadic. During the night there 
Wiis a stale of panic, and although at this stage the Muhammadans' were, the 
aggressors, they were themselves alarmed by false rumours that Sikhs from 
outside were mulching on to the city to avenge iheir c> religionist*, Troops 
h; a been called in during li.e day, a».u before morning these had been 
n :nforced and police reserve;- imu arrived from other districts. At day- 
bi cak the aeries ef sudden and isolated murderous assaults re-commenced and 
s A read to the suburbs, which cover a large area. They were brought under 
eontiol by an intensive system of military and police pickets and of motor and 
c • vttiry patrois ; but although the number of aitacks ceased to be serious by 
midday, stray cases continued to occur for several, days. A curfew order was 
m force lor lo days ul d troops, though gradually reduced as the situation 
improved, wero kept iu the city for a tew days longer than this. A consider¬ 
able iorce ot additional police had to be maintained in Lahore for the rest of 
the year. 1 wenly-seven peisons were killed, of whom 15 were Hindus, o 
were aikn* and 0 were Muhammadans and if- wounded persons were treated 
at hospital, oi whom more than -oil were Hindu? or Sikhs. The disorders were 
accompanied uy tne usual incidents—the Closure of shops, the suspension of 
business, aiurinist rumours and lrequeat panics on the part of one community 
or auotner. TUey were noteworthy for lire brutality of the murders and the 
incitement caused by inflammatory articles and ialse lepons in the local 
newspapers, the control of which added to the difficulties oi the authorities. 

14. During dune, Muhammadan feelings were aroused by the acquittal 
in lire High Court of iiajpai, the author of the notorious ltanyxia Hatui 
pampiUcC and ctrutin sccuous of I he press indulged iu open bouse of the* 

1 1 ii)Qa judges oi luu High lUUit. lhc euitor of the Muslim uuiicvu wus eom- 
miued for contempt ol Lou it on June ilst; but meanwhile another source of 
trouble had risen. A. scumious articie on the ITophet of Islam entitled “a Trip 
to Hell ’ was pubiishtd in the JimaLa Variman magazine of Am'rilsai, and feel¬ 
ing was further aggiavatcd by tUe issue of inllammatory posters drawing atten¬ 
tion to it. ihe legal groanas on winen itajpal nod been acquitted appeared to 
create on obsiaule to mu prosteutkn of the liisuta Farima.i, but the High 
Court allowed the matter to bo* taken to a Divisional Bench, and their judg¬ 
ment k on august btli, convicting the accused, had a steadying effect on 
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moderate Muslim opinion. In the August session of the Central Legisla¬ 
ture, the Government of India brought in a Bill to strengthen the provi¬ 
sions of the Indian Penal Code dealing with insult to religion which was 
passed. Meetings, however, continued to be organized throughout the 
province and in the mosques of many of the large towns references, often 
couched in the strongest terms, were made to the necessity of defending 
the personality of the Prophet against attacks of tins nature. 

15. In consequence cf the state of feeling, exceptional pre¬ 
cautions were taken during the observance of the Muharram ; it was, liowever, 
observed peacefuHy, except at Multan. At that place disorder began at 3*30 
on the afternoon of July the 7th, the last day < f the celebration. 1 he trouble 
arose alter the processions* had been escorts outside the city and were marshal¬ 
ling on the Circular Road preparatory to proceeding to the ceineti ries. The 
majority of the Muhammadan population were with the processions and the 
streets and bazaars of the cisy were comparatively empty. A rumour appears 
to have been started that a riot had occurred, and this spread to a Hindu 
quarter, some of the occupants of which are notoriously of bad character 
Several of the latter promptly attacked strav Muslims, who were passing by. 
and two were murdered. When tbe news of these mutders reached the large 
crowd of Muhammadans on the Circular Road, the excitement became 
intense and the crowd wished to force its way back into the city and to take 
revenge on the Hindus. The authorities, assisted by prominent Muhammadans, 
were successful in preventing this and eventually the processionists were 
persuaded to proceed to the burial ground. Luring their passage, 
however, casual assaults occurred on Hindus. Military assistance was 
at once requisitioned and the night passed without disorder ; early in 
tbe morning, however, a series of isolated attacks by Muhammadans on 
Hindus commenced, but were confined to the suburbs, iu which it was 
not possible with the forces available to organise a sufficiently wide 
system of patrols and pickets Tne funeral procession of the Muhammadan 
victims was attended by a large croud and, thanks to the arrangements of 
the authorities and the influence cf the leaders, was not the occasion of serious 
disorder, although in several instances small* bands broke away from the 
procession and were guilty of outrages. Tbe casualties totalled 3., of whom 
13 were killed and 24 wounded, Hindus being in the majority. A number 
of cases were sent up for trial but the two communities* each formed a 
defence committee to protect the guilty, and as a result of tbe deliberate 
concealment of evidence, no convictions were obtained. 

16. In June and July minor incidents were reported from the 
Gurdaspur and trujrat Districts ; iu both cases police interference was necess¬ 
ary, but no rioting actually occurred. Communal meetings, at which feeling 
ran high, continued in the large towns; the movement for the boycott of 
Hindu shops was‘pressed with vigour aud at one time-seemed likely to carry 
communal dissensions into the rural areas. Hindu resentment and alarm 
were intensified' by the expulsion cf some 300 Hil da aud Sikhs at the 
end of July from a part of the Kbyber agency, where indignation among 
the Muhammadan tribt s on account of writings defamatory of the Prophet 
had been inflamed by religious preachers. In the beginning of August there 
was considerable Hindu activity which developed oa the lines of the Muslim 
aigitatiojk Meetings were held in 2*. districts in the i unjab, at which 
resolutions were passed expressing indignatio^ at the murders of prominent 
Arya Samajists of different Provinces during the. fast few months, and 
the demand was put forward for the proscription of certain Muhammadan 
Jmblicafciors which, it was alleged, had evoked the publication of the RangUa 
Rasul pamphlet and the “ Trip to Hellarticle, fhe storm centre of the 
agitation was at Amritsar ; stray cases of assault occurred aud ou August 
24th it became necessary to picket the 0 .ty strongly. Shortly afterwards, the 
efforts of the authorities and leading citizens resulted in a marked improvement 
in the situation at Amritsar. 

17. The Unity Conference of all-India leaders held in Simla in Septem¬ 
ber 1927 , aud that convened by the President of the Congress at Calcutta, 
later in the year, seemed to have foiled to achieve any practical effect in remov. 
ing any of the main points of disagreement between the different eommumtie. 
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There was little improvement in communal relations. Ill-feeling in Amritsar, 
where the formation of Unity Committees demobilised the more dangerous 
firebrands, was less acute, but in Lahore it hardened as a result of the 
economic boycott movement. The appearance of objectionable posters caused 
much ill-feeling, and an order was found necessary forbidding the placarding of 
posters for two months. Outside Lahore the boycott movement did not 
make much progress, though a few places' continued to be affected. The 
situation was made worse by a murderous assault on Raj pal, the 
reputed author of the RangUa Rasul pamphlet, on September the 20th, 
by a low caste Muhammadan of the Lahore City, a previous convict. 

Severe but not fa*al injuries were inflicted. Prompt action by the local 
authorities prevented the incident being exploited. It was, however, found 
necessary to forbid all public meetings in Lahoie for two months without 
previous permission. In Amritsar, extreme nervousness still prevailed, while 
in Multan apprehensions of violence during the Dusehra festival necessitated 
a requisition for a squadron of cavalry as a precautionary measure. The 
Duswra festival, however, took place peacefully throughout the province. 

In Lahore, a growing feeling of security produc’d by the peaceful cele¬ 
bration of the festival was dispelled on October the 9th by a murderous 
attack on 8wami Satyanand, a prominent Ary a 8amaj missionary, when 
he was sitting on RajpcVs shop, by a Pathan student of Muslim theology. 

Severe but not fatal injuries were inflicted. Two Hindu shopkeepers who 
intervened were also stabbed The assault following that made on Raj pal 
on September the 26th naturally strengthened the oonvictiotf of Hindus that 
these attacks on prominent Ayra Samajists were the result of a Muslim con¬ 
spiracy. Their nervousness was increased by the murder of a Hindu in 
a Muslim slum of Lahore City on the night of October the 10th. 

The fact that the murderer and the assailants of Raj pal and Satyanand were 
immediately arrested and quickly sentenced assisted in preventing further 
murderous assaults or Hindu reprisals. 

1*. Actual assaults now ceased, but feeling was kept alive by the riot¬ 
ing which took place in Delhi on November the 14th following the hanging 
of Abdul Rashid, the murderer of Swami Shradhannnd. The tone of the press 
continued bad during the whole of November and provocative articles were 
frequent. In Muhammadan newspapers, the commendation of Abdnl Rashid, 
abuse of the Airas and ridicule of the Hindu religion were the chief topiea 
to which the Hindus responded by allegations of murderous conspiracies 
and provocative criticisms of the Quran and Muslim traditions. The year 
closed with tho celebration of the Arya Savtaj Golden Jubilee at Lahore. 

The proceedings were marked by a strong anti-Muslimf spirit, the key note 
of the speeches being the necessity of organisation by the Aryas against 
the aggression of Muhammadans. 

19. In the meantime, the announcement of the constitution of the 
Statutory Commission, and the public discussions connected therewith, served 
to detract attention from communal controversies. For s ime time the more 
important political leaders had been giving their attention to serious attempts 
to reconcile differing points of view on the main issues in dispute, and in 
many quarters there was a growing feeling of resentment at the harm done 
to the communities by the prolonged period of strife between theim It is 
open to doubt whether this feeling would have yielded effective results at an 
early stage, had it not been aided by the fact that the agitation arising from 
the boycott of the Commission served to provide a new field for the 
energies of these lenders of lower standing who bad for some years found* 
in the fomenting of communal trouble tne most profitable field for their 
energies. 

K 
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Appendix B 

Fortxightly Coneidentiai. Kbports. 

31st October 1917,— Th^ Dwt'h*a nasserl off vithout any untoward inci¬ 
dent and was signalised at Lahore especially by most cordial relations between 
Hindus and Muhammadans. Some of the l itter seem to have gone out^ of 
their way to show friendly feelings, and the Ram iala Committee has publish¬ 
ed a notice in the press expressing thanks to Muhammadans and the police 
authorities for the excellence of the arrangements »his was reciprocated at 
the JfoAarram which p»ssed>ff withour a hitch. At-mg the line of the pro¬ 
cession refreshments were provided by the Hindus at over 50 plac s. No 
reports of any disturbance or trouble in »egard to either festival has so far 
been received from any district in tin* Punjab. 

15th November 1917. —The final reports from districts show that the 
Dusehra and M.oharram passed off peaceful? everywhere. In several places 
both communities went out of their way to do honour to one another. In one 
town where relations have been rather strained during the past two years there 
was an enthusiastic exchange rf oourteries. 

30th November 1917. - Tin* Bihar riots have not produced anything 
further in ihe way of violent writing. The Muh immadan community seem to 
be extraordinarily quiet on the subject 

• * Hujjter Committee’s Report. 

Appendix I* 

30th March 1919. 

Mallow—A complete hartal affecting both Hindu and Mulntnmadan 
shops, was held, 

4th April 1919. 

Multan. —A meeting of the Hindu-Muhammadan panchapat was held 
at which it was decided to frustrate the welcome which the M unicipol Com¬ 
mittee had decided to give the 2 30fch Punjabis, who ha t recently returned 
from active service in Egypt and Palestine. The Vice-Presidents of*the 
Municipal Committee vainly demonstrated against the proposed action. 

< 6th April 1919. 

Mvltan City. —A hartal was observed at the instance of the Hindu* 
Muhammadan panchayat. 

8th April 1919. 

Multan City.— The general hartal, which had begun on the 6th, was 
continued. A meeting was formed to arrange for the settlement of all cases by 
panchayat, 

9th April 1919. 

Vanipat .—Celebration of the RaikJatra , at which Hindus and Muham¬ 
madans fraternized and organized demonstration in honour of Gandhi. 

3rd April 1919 , 

Panipal.— Hindus and Muhammadans frotefnized again and proposed 
to settle Hindu-Muhammadan affairs by a 4< communal law.” They levied 
a contribution on a shopkeeper who had not observed the hartaL 

m April 1919. 

Amritsar. —The Hindu festival of Ram Naumi was celebrated by 
Hindus and Muhammadans alike. During the proc ‘ssion, instead of cries 
giving honour to the Hindu deities, the political shouts of 11 Hindu-Muss&l* 
man ki jai ” and** Mahatma Gandhi ki jai ” were raised. 



Hunter Committee’s Report. 

Page 20, para. 7. 

The 9th April was the day of Ram Xaumi - a Hindu festival,—on which 
cars are commonly drawn in procession accompanied by people raising cries in 
honour of Hindu deities. This practice was followed as usual in Amritsar, but, 
contrary to previous practice, the festival was very largely participated in by 
Muhammadans, and along with the usual shouts political cries were freely 
raised " Mahatma Gandhi ki jni ", “ Hindu-Mussulman ki jai *\ The effect 
of the evidence before us is that the festival became a Striking demonstration 
in furtherance of Hindu-Mulianunadan unity-people of the different creeds 
drinking out of the same cups publicly and by way of a demonstration. To 
expect this form of unity to last beyond the day would doubtkss be to expect 
too much ; nor should it be condemned as wholly sinister or unreal because it 
did not last longer than mere demonstrations can. 

9th April 1919. 

Lahore. —The Ham Navtni procession was utilized by the popular 
leaders for the display of seditious sentiments and fraternization between 
Hindus and Munammadans. 

Page 38, para 5. 

Business was resumed in th" city nr the 7th and 8th April. On the 
9th April the annual Bam ISaumi procession was held. This is essentially 
a Hindu religious [estival, b lit on this day at Lahore as pt : mrits&rit was 
made the occasion of public fraternization between Hindus and Muham¬ 
madans. The prevailing cries were political rather than religious. 

Page 41, para . 11. 

• • • « * * • 

Apart from these crude manifestations of sedition which took place after 
the meeting the meeting itself was a very extraordinary to be held in a 
mosque. From a Muhammadan point of view, it was a violation of every reli¬ 
gious instinct. It represents the highest pitch of the Hindu-Muhammadan 
unity which at this time was spreading rapidly by dint of hatred of the Gov¬ 
ernment. 

Page 48, para. 3. 

Early in the morning of the 14th—before . a. m.— the body of a dead 
calf was hanging on the Kaichi bridge near to the railway station. As 
soon as this was known Chaudhri Ghulam Rasul, Deputy,,Superintendent of 
Police, rode to the spot and about 7-30 a.m. had the calf buried some 200 yards 
from the place. Later in the day it was freely rumoured that rhe calf had 
been killed and exposed on the bridge by the police in order to create bad 
blood between Hindus and Muhammadans. For this rumour there was no 
justification, but it served as a means of inflaming the feelinifs of the people 
against the authorities. 

9th April 1919. 

Babala.-— Fatornization between Hindus and Muhammadans during 
celebration of the Hindu festival of Ram Naumi. I'hcrc was muclw^houting 
for Gandhi, and in some instances the words Allah, Ram and Om were im¬ 
pressed on the clothes of the crowd to betoken union. 

7(h April 1919. 

Bhiicani City.—A Vaish Snbba meeting held, where in addition lu other 
objects, Hindu-M ubammada i unity was preached and feeling against the 
Rowlatt Act was expressed* 

lltk April 1919 . 

Gitrdaspur.— In the evening there was a joint Hindu-Muslim meeting 
at the Araianwali mosque. 4 
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12th Apr a 1919. 

Gurdaspur.— Another hartal observed. As situation appeared grave, 
a small force of one officer and 50 nien arrived from Fathankot to support 
local police in case of necessity. At night meeting of Hindus and Muham¬ 
madans held in the Jama Masjid , when some dangerous language was used, it 
is stated that a suggestion was made to raid the civil lines. 

21th April 1919 . 

Ko»ur. -Hartal observed. A crowd led by Nadir Ali Shah wen t round 
the city forcibly closing shops and business places. The crowd then gathered 
at the Hari Har Mandir where several persons addressed it. On the whole 
the speeches were moderate, though one leader made a violent speech against 
the Hewlett Act. 

Bcihtdk.— Mass meeting at which sale of proscribed literature was 
advocated. Formation of a joint Hindu-Muhammadan committee. A few of 
the local pleaders made inflammatory speeches. 

Gnrgaon.—Hartal continued. B indu-Muhammadan meeting in the 

Araianwali mosque. 

12th April 1919. 

Sirsa.—Hartal and a protest meeting against the, arrest of Mr. Gandhi 
in the Jama Masjid. Hindu speakers were admitted. 

13th April 1919. 

• * 

Sirsa.— The “ Hindustani Ittibadi Sabha ” was formed. 

12th April 1919 . 

* Shahabad.— Meeting held to arrange for observance of hartal the next 
day. In the evening Hindus and Sikhs congregated in the imamhara and 
fraternized with Muhammadans. 

13th April 1919. 

Hissar.—Hartal again observed, but it broke down toward* evening. 
A mass meeting was hem in the evening in the *Idgah f which was moderate 
in tone and helped to quiet the situation. At this meeting the Presidenf of 
the local Arya Samaj was called co the pulpit. „ 

• Tohana. —A meeting held in the dharamsala in the evening. Hartal 
proposed and a lecture given on Hindu-Muslin! unity. 

LyaUpur. — A general Mortal was observed accompanied by open 
fraternization of Hindus and Muhammadans. Attemp s to hold public meet- 
iogs were frustrated by the authorities, but towards the evening crowds in the 
bazar b' came unruly and s >me coercion was applied by them to shops which 
attempted to open Some small riots occurred. Fosters and notices advocating 
continued strike and expressing hatred of British and Government appeared; 
some of them appear to have been due to stvdents arriving from the Lahore 
colleges. Towards night the crowds became distinctly hostile and were with 
difficulty prevented from becoming an angry mob. 

— 14h April 1919. 

Gojra —Efforta were to start a hartal. Hindus met at the cre¬ 
mation grounds in the morning and joined hands with the Muhammadans 
at the *fdgah afterwards. A Muhammadan was elected president of a Hindu 
meeting. The missionary of the Church Mission Society was forced to leave 
Gojra, after being warned that his house, the Church and other public build¬ 
ings of the town were to be burnt 

Jaranwala ,—A meeting was organised, followed by a coercive hartal* 
Disloyal propaganda of an onti-British type was used and a Muhammadan was 
asked to preside over a meeting in the Thdhardwara . 
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tVazirabad .—News regarding the Gujranwala riots spread and local 
agitators exhorted people to observe hartal . In the afternoon a Hindu* 
Muhammadan meeting held at the Jama. Masjid at which the president, a 
Hindu, and others denounced the llowlatt Act and preached hartal. After 
, dark, groups marched through the streets singing inflammatory ballads. 

15 h April 1919. 

Rasul.— Engineering College students refused to attend lectures. A 
meeting of the canal officials was held in the mosque, at which Hindus 
attended, and prayers were offered lor repeal of llowlatt Act and* for 
unity. 


Appendix “ C. ” 

A few instances of mutual good will culled from a vernacular news - 
paper M Siyowt ’* might 1>e added 

(1) Issue of 8(h-September 1920. - On the occasion of * Id cows were 
not saorified. Leaders came to know ot one cow which was going to be 
sacrificed. They recovered it from the owner and made it over to the Hindus 
who paid its price. 

(2) Issue of 301h October 1920.— In the meeting of the Anjuman-i- 
Islamia of Jalalpur Jattau in the Gujrat district a man gave a cow as a 
donation. A butcher offered to purchase it, but Pir Bukhsh, merchant, bought 
it himself and sent it to the Gowihata. 

(3) 20th December 1920.- In Gurdwara Dumdama Sahib (Gujrat) 
fire broke out. A Muslim sprang into the fire and recovered Granth Sahib 
from the flames. 

( 4 ) 21st January 2021.—Hindus and Muslims of Jalalpur Jattan 
(Gujrat district) met in the local mosque with a view to combine the local 
Arya, Sanatan Uharm and Islamia Schools to make a National * School out of 
them. 

(5) 13th June 1921. -In Jhelum at a &balsa De van Muslims carried 
the pidki of Granih Sahib . 

(6) 26th June 1921. —On 24th June 1921 an old Muslim woman was 
knocked down by the car of Pandit Rambhaj Putt and other political workers 
and seriously hurt. She refused to report the matter to the police on the 
ground that they were public workers. 

(7) 7th March 1922.— Muslims helped in cleaning the tank of Guru 
Sahib and had their meals there and offered their prayers tlifere. 

(8) 29th September 1922 . - In Wazirabad Muslims contributed Bs. 00 
towards Dassehra expenses. 

(9) 9th October 1922 . - Lyallpuv Dasshera. —Kntire management was 
in the hands of National volunteers and has been so for the last thftte years 
without any defect. 

(10) 9th October 1922.—Rawalpindi Dassehra.— Managed by 

Hindu, Muslim and Sikh volunteers ; police assistance not accepted. 

(11) 27ih May 1923. —Simla.— Hindus were particularly nice 

to the Muslims on the occasion of the *Id. 




Chapter VI.—The Growth of Education. 

1, Statement No. 1 gives for the last six ycftrs of the pre-reform 

Government and for the first six years of the 
s,tt Reforms the number of institutions of various 

kinds, the number of scholars and t be expenditure on education with the 
sources from which it, is derived. Statement No. 2 shows the progress of 
compulsory education in the province, and Statement No. 3 compares the 
number of passes at the various public examinations in 1921 and .927 This 
statement is given because while it is impossible as yet to give any definite 
figures as to the influence of the increased educational endeavour on the 
actual literacy of the province, it may be asserted that the increase of suc¬ 
cessful examination results above the primary level is an index of the suc¬ 
cess achieved in fight mg illiteracy. A primarv school does not necessarily 
give permanent literacy, but the comple'ion or the lower middle course cer¬ 
tainly does. There are also sene in original for the information of the Com¬ 
mission twenty-five "raphs which illustrate in an interesting and obvious 
fashion the growth of education in the whole province among 'he different 
communities of the province and the expenditure and sources from which it 
has been met in the years 1919-20 to 1926-27. 

2. The quinquennial report of the Department covering five years of 
the post reform period has already been circulated to members of the Stat'itory 
Commission. It isp^opesed iater, as soon as copies come from the press, to 
supplv them with a pamphlet, written by two senior members of the Educa¬ 
tion Department, dealing with rural education is England and the Punjab. 
Tbi? outlines some of the attempts to give a rural bias to primary and'second¬ 
ary education in country towns and villages and also indicates the lines along 
wfiich the Department is working towards general social amelioration as dis¬ 
tinct from the mere removal of illiteracy. 


Gtacral prog ten tad cmb e% 

3. Figures of importances arc the follow¬ 
ing 

Tear . 

Number of scholars. * 

Expenditure. 



Eg. 

1915-16 

10*2,953 

4 . 1,12,16,766 

J916-17 

421,043 

1,05,63,320 

i9l7-lS 

420.044 

1,14,72,852 

1918-19 

431,62% 

1,24,02,186 

1919-20 

464,272 

1,41,93,952 

1920-21 

500,837 

, 1,-4,06,424 

1921-22 

552,622 

1,89,62,287 

1922-23 

6^2,771 

2,20,38,296 

1923-24 

755,806 

• 2,15,53,575 

1924-25 

835,267 

2,34,05,266 

1925-26 

975,517 

2,56,22,-. 44 

1926-27 

1,086,087 

2,87,65,763 


Apart from this very rapid increase in the enrolment of pupils, there 
are other signs of an increased and an increasing enthusiasm for education 
such as the attendance of about 100,000 adults each year in the night 
schools, the voluntary application from nearly two thousand areas to he 
placed under compulsion and a lengthening of the duration of school 
life in primary schools. The rapid increase in the attendance at 
secondary schools, especially those located in backward areas, abundantly 
proves that many parents who are very pooriv circumstanced are prepared 
to make almost nnv sacrifice so that their sons shall receive the benefits of 
education. 

4. It is difficult to say to what extent this educational awakening has 
been (and is) due to the political leaders, to what extent they have placed 
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themselves at the bead of an educational movement or are merely a reflection 
of that movement These leaders have don * much m the Council by their 
speeches and by their support of educational demands, but It is probable that 
this movement has had its genesis in the people themselves and has not been 
inspired from above. A non? the causes of this movement is the return of a 
large number of Soldiers from the war. men who have seen life and the world 
and are determined that their sons shall benefit by education ; the pathetic 
belief, so firmly and so persistently held in spite of "grievous nisappointments 
that education must necessarily bring in its train the reward of the rich things 
in life ; the hope, that education will place the debtor class in a better position 
to secure fair dealing from its creditors, and to remove the general disadvant¬ 
age under which the rural classes now feel they labour from their illiteracy. 

5. To these causes must be added others due to tbe personality of the 
directing staff of the Department of “Education. 
cm pouj. From the early years of the century till about 

1017 the policy of the Department was distinctly conservative, and it was for 
long chiefly directed to the development of an^lo-vernaculnr education, and that 
mainly in urban areas. Attention was not pnmarily focussed on the country¬ 
side and its needs. Thus a considerable development of primary education in 
Punjab villages could scarcely be expected in these years, and no defii ite policy 
of expansion under local bodies was laid down. On the eve of the reforms, 
schemes for a steady progressive development over a term'of years of vernacu¬ 
lar education in rural areas were worked out in considerable detail. The Com¬ 
pulsory'Education Act, a great landmark in the educational history of the 
Punjab, was passed in 1919. In addition plans were laid for the development 
of practical agricultural teaching in our schools. This will be considered in the 
part of this chapter that deals with educational development from the sooid 
point of view. 

6. The first Minister for Education of this province realized at once 

_ „ - the vast importance of this scheme, and threw 

• himself whole-heartedly into its encouragement. 
Moveover, he hacked with all bis power the system established tf granting aid 
to local bodies to meet the additional expenditure incurred by them, on a basis 
of grading according to their financial position, the proportion of the additional 
expenditure to be borne by Government ranging from fifty to ninety per cent.* 
of the anproved expenditure. The Council has given unswerving support 
to the policy of the Ministry in pushing forward these schemes, and in extend¬ 
ing the'policy of basing expenditure for education on needs rather than on 
resources, and still further advancing backward areas by the provincialization 
of higb schools, by the institution of intermediate colleges and by attachiag 
vernacular training classes to high schools situated in rural areas. 

7. Not only was there a change in the outlook at he dquarters, but 

9 there was change in the out ook of the inspec- 

torate and the infusion of new blood. Botn of 
. these factors helped in directing departmental action more towards the country¬ 
side. Hus was in strong contrast with the attention in previous years that 
had been given to the development* of anglo-vernacular education in towns. 
These factors played a considerable part in subsequent years. We have thus 
the combination of a changed outlook in "he Department, a great post-war 
awakenings amongst the soldiering classes and the coming of the iteforms, 
eactr playing its own part in a comprehensive advance. * The Department had 
been working out schemes ; the Ministry of Rduoatio? developed these, gave 
them life and shape and urged them on the Council which co-operated whole¬ 
heartedly in voting money; the awakened rural measses took advantage 
oi opportunities in a way that they had never dons in the past . The 
whole movement was made possible by the demand of political leaders for 
a determined advance towards universal literacy. The Counoil was generous 
in supplying funds in the early petiod of financial stringency, while in tbe days 
of its comparative wraith in more recent years it has given very large addi • 
tional sums to the cause of education. Even then the Council has not been 
satisfied. Not onlj has it never refused an educational d«.oand but it has 
frequently complained that a demand was insufficient. 
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8. To come more particularly to details, the figurrs already given 
show how <*nrolmt nt has increased from 408,000 
Kwo**" 1 in 19*5-10 to 501,0o0 in 192*>-2l and l,086,0u0 

in 1920-27. In order to judge of the pace of development the following 
flgxu-ea of percentage increase of enrolment of the last y« ar over the first in 
taoh period are of intend 



19 6 -21. 

19?l-27. 

Primary Schools 

382 

42-82 

Secondary Schools 

... 73-C3 

130-42 

University Colleges 

... 23-84 

72-49 


These figures suggest that for the six years before the Reforms while 
secondary education increased rapidly and university education fnirly, 
there was something like stagnation in primary education. On the 
other hand, after the Reforms while secondary education doubled its rate of 
increase and university education trebled its rate, primary education increased- 
its rate more than tenfold. 

9. This conclusion must, however, be held subject to three cautions. 
In the first place the influence of the war tended to check the development of 
education in the first six years In the second place, scholars >n the Above 
figures are classified according to the nature of the institution. If a secondary 
school has primary classes, all the scholars in that school arfc shown as' re¬ 
ceiving instruction in a secondary school. Thirdly, one of the educational 
developments of recent years haB been the creation of the lower middle 
school with six classes, intermediate between th • primary school with four 
and the upper middle school with eight. This new type of school replaced 
a considerable number of what was known as the Upper Primary School 
of five classes, ond there is a constant tendency to turn the more flourishing 
primary schools into lower middle schools. There were in 1921-22, 412 of 
these school ; in 1920*27 they numbered 1,058. It is, however, only a ques¬ 
tion of a somewhat arbitrary classification whe ther these lower middle schools 
should be related to primary or secondary education. Had it been decided 
; to call them upper primary schools the relative growth of primary education 
would have been considerably greater than is brought out under the present 
classification. 

10. It is more profitable for our present object to consider the grades 
in which scholars are receiving instruction. Ia so doing it i« convenient to 
ignore the figures for special education which refer very lankly t > ihe instruc¬ 
tion of ihe teaching staff and the figure* for unrecognised institutions which 
are not trustworthy. Confining ourselves to figures for primary, middle, 
high and higher education we get the foilowinx results 

In the year I921-i'2 there were 439,000 pupils in primary grades, 
102,000 in middle and high grades and 4,100 received higher education—in all 
5to,000. Therefore, of the total receiving education 80*5 percent, did so in 
primary grades. In the year 1926-27,802,000 were in primary grades, 106,000 
m middle and high grades and 7,500 were receiving higher * education—total 
975,500. The percentage of boys in primary grades was then 82*2. ^At the 
other end of the scale the proportion of pupils undergoing higher education to 
the whole was *8 per cent, in 1921-2 J and'? 7 per cent, ia 1926-27. The numbers 
in the primary grades in 1926-i7 represent an increase of S2*7 per cent, over 
those of 1921-22 ; the increases in secondary and higher education being 62*7 
and 70*4 per cent., respectively. 

II. The real test of the growth of education, however, lb* in the ex* 
tent to which it has removed illiteracy rather thafi in the number of pupils at 
school. The census returns for 19.: 1 showed literacy among adult males as 
being 9*60 per cent The salient feature which must be borne in 
mind in considering the growth of education is that it is not. by any 
means the case that all the boys wh'> pass through the primary schools a*e 
to be regarded as literate. On tbe contrary it » estimated that not more than 
two-thirds of the boys who pass through the fourth class of a primary school Ure 
to be regarded as literate and the wastage begins very much earlier than 
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this. In 1926*27 them were 441,000 pupils in the first class, 178,000 in 
the second, 26,000 in the third and only 83,000 in the fourth class This 
means that a great proportion do not even arrive at the stage which produces 
its two-thirds quota of literacy. It will, therefore, he impossible to say 
until the next census to what extent the efforts made by the Education De¬ 
partment have succeeded in removing illiteracy. One test above mentioned 
is that of exau.inatiou results but tbe figures are too small to afford any far- 
reaching criterion. Another indication of promise is the number of pupiU in 
adult schools which has risen from J8,000 in 1922-23 to 98,000 in 1926-27 ; 
this movement is one which is directly aimed against the lapse into illiteracy : 
but it is not easy to estimate its efficiency. Probably; it is to the in¬ 
troduction of compulsory education that we must look for the most potent 
weapon against wastage, as where education is compulsory it is no longer 
possible for pupils to fall out after the first or second class. This is a move¬ 
ment which, though initiated before the Reforms, has shown phenomenal 
development under them. In tbe first two years of its inception (1920-21 and 
1921-22), the results were negligible, but thereafter the pace has grown with 
astonishing rapidity and compulsory education was in force by April 1928 
is 69 urban and 1,313 rural areas. The difficulties of enforcing compulsory 
attendance are by no means so great as were originally anticipated and 
it has been comparatively easy to ensure the nttcrdance of 80 per cent, 
of the boys who should be at school. 

12. Turning to the progress of education among the various classes 
we "find that the Reforms period has been marked with a great increase of 
education among Muhammadans among whom tbe number of boys at school 
has risen from 242,000 in 1^21-22 to 534,000 in 1926-27. The number of 
Muhammadan pupils now exceeds that of Hindus and Sikhs put together, 
Hindus having risen from 210,000 to 377,000 and Sikhs from 76,000 to 
134,000. Some progress has been made in the education of that class rougnly 
included under the title of * depressed classes,* of whom some 19,000 are now 
under instruction. 


13. Although tbe Council has been always sympathetic to the educa¬ 
tion of women, progress has been by no means as rapid as for male education. 
The number of pupils has risen from 86,0r*b in 1922 to 121,000 in 1927, but the 
number of girls who proceed beyond the early stages i* very small. Out of 
80,000 in recognised schools receiving education, only 2,700 are in tbe fire 
higher classes. The difficulties which militate against the expansion and 
improvement of girl's education in rural areas bare been dealt with in the 
Quinquennial Reports ; the chief being the obstacles in the way of obtaining 
women teachers in villages. The solution of co-education has been attempted 
with some success, and in 1926-27 there were over 10/ 00 girls reading in boys’ 
schools.' At the other end of tbe scale the higher education of women has 
received great impetus with the inclusion of the degree classes in the Lahore 



has also been marked improvement in secondary education generally in the 
larger cities. 


14. The figures relating to expenditure shown in Statement No. 1 in each 
Spttton. Mw cover the six years before the inception of 

the Reforms Scheme and the six years after. 
Those figures must be read subject to the following explanation. The figures 
would appear at first sight to indicate a curious slackening in the growth of ex¬ 
penditure on primary education. The explanation is partly that under the Re¬ 
forms the whole position of existing primary schools was carefully investigated 
and most serious efforts were made to remove the defect of inadequacy of attend¬ 
ance at schools: existing schools were filled, or where necessary transferred to 
places adequate attendance could be secured. The result was that with a policy 
of extensive expansion an increase of enrolment was achieved without any pro¬ 
portionate increase in expenditure. Compulsion aided this process of economy- 
Rut the main reason is that in like manner as already explained, expenditure 
on primary classes attaohed to a secondary school is classed as expenditure 
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away from the heading of primary expenditure largo sums of money that 
might appear under it if there were a different system of showing expenditure. 

15. So far this note baB dealt with the main current of educational effort: 

*m. * ha » endeavoured to appreoiato the attempts 

to g ?t boys and girls to school and the results of 
this effort on the redaction of illiteracy. It now remains to mention a change 
that has had a vital effect on the development of education in the province. 

This is the development by the Department of fresh ideas, the grasping of the 
importance of these by successive Ministers, their application to the people of 
the province and the results* This receives lengthy consideration in the 
pamphlet on rural education in England and the Punjab which, it is hoped, 
will be shortly placed in the hands of the members of the Commission. Here, 
but a brief attempt will be made to summarise the changes. The records of the 
Department show that from 1887 to 1917 a numbrr of attempts were made 
to make the vernacular school curriculum more suitable for the peasant's 
child. These attempts need not be recorded here. It may be stated, how¬ 
ever, that they failed, and that in general the reason for their failure was the 
fact that the teacher is the pivot of an educational system, and that if that 
system is to be reformed it is useless to write textbooks and to bring out new 
syllabuses unless the teacher is first trained to work according to these, and not 
only nr ust the teacher be trained but the whole inspecting staff must be in 
sympathy with the reforms and have the knowledge to direct them. The 
introduction of the system of school farms and garden plots Was so radical a 
change that many officers of the Department were shaken out of their old rut 
and a new discontent with our system and a new desire for improvement were 
begotten. There was necessarily intrrduced a special course of agriculture 
for the masters who were to work under it.. This in itself was a great step in 
advance ; the long standing weakness of our educational system lor the first 
time was attacked at the proper point— the teacher. During the post-reforms 
period ur.der pressure from Council, under directions from successive Ministers, 
under uniformed but persistent criticisms from the general public, this 
newly awakened spirit in the Department grew like the mustard seed of 
Scripture. More and more attention was directed to training teachers 
specifically for work in vil'ages. Divisional inspectors, district inspectors, their 
assistants and school-masters were encouraged to carry out small experiments. 

These were examined carefully and the possibility, where they succeeded, of 
their being applied to larger areas was closely scrutinized. The Education 
Department as a whole began to realise that its duty was not to oonfine its 
attention to' the body in the class room, but to consider him iu the playing 
fields and, beyond, in his village hon e, and then it dawned upon many that 
those hitherto dimly envisaged persons—his elder brothers and even his 
father— were of importance to the Department. Hence developed co-oper¬ 
ation with the ?ublic Health Department in fighting plague and other 
epidemics, there came into being also village games, clubs, acd village 
libraries partly intended for adults, all under the control of members 
of the educational staff. A further development is medical inspection 
and subsequent treatment in which experiments are being earned on 
in five selected districts of the province. This branch of departmental 
work was stimulated by the demands of the members of Council^ for 
increased attention to health and physical fitness. To help* in* the 
matterial development of the Province, this Department worked in dose 
touch with the Department of Co-operation. Co-operative supply stores 
exist in many schools and school-masters are encouraged to form them¬ 
selves into thrift societies ; considerable sums of money are now being saved 
by quite low paid vernacular school-masters. Some of our school farms hare 
proved successful io passing on to the neighbouring farmers improved methods 
of farming, new implements and belter seeds. At the moment the Depart¬ 
ment asks other beneficent departments to look upon it to some extent as a 
publicity agent. With ^4,COO village school-masters dotted over the province, 
the Department has unique opportunities for spreading information and having 
helpful pamphlets explained. While it may be said that the permanent officials 
of the Department are almost entirely responsible for the inception of these 

* 1 i. >.1.« ... , nnArtnjt««.n W I T> 1 
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encouraged I be Department to develop such *chemes, and that some of these 
schemes have sprung from the criticisms directed against the Department in 
Council. 

16. At the headquarters of Government there is a Rural Community 
Board presided over by the Miniver for bducation : tbe Director of Public 
•Instruction is a member, and an officer of bis headquarters staff, most 
intimately in touch with village education, is the Secretary. The heads of 
the other beneficent departments are also members. I hus the Department 
of Education is in close contact with their ideas and their wishes. Through 
the Rural Community Board lanterns a d lantern slides have been distributed 
to the district inspecting staffs and to normal schools where the student teachers 
are trained in their use and in the method of lecturing with the lantern. Th£ 
Rural Community hoard possesses a cinema lorry. During this touring 
season the lorry has been sent out to the various divisions to tour in accordance 
with programmes worked out by the divisional inspectors. 1 he educational 
staff have collected the people, films of a kind likely to be useful to tbe 
people of tbe province have been supplied though much remains to l>e done in 
this regard. At the various normal schools the problem of giving a rural 
bias to the vernacular school rurrioulum is rece.vicg, attention ; the students 
undergo hard training on the farm where or e exists; they learn simple handi¬ 
crafts likely to be useful to a young man working away from his family in a 
village schuol; an attempt is being made to teach them to explain to village 
audiences the pamphlets which other be eficent departments issue. Tire 
Department is now helping forward the women’s institute movement which is 
just beginning to take root her;; and there in the province. Another movement 
closely linked with departmental activities is the Boy Scout movement, of 
which it has been said that perhaps tbe greatest achievement and the most 
hopeful prospect of recent times has been the appeal which the Boy Scout 
movement has made to boys of f he province. It has already been successful 
in providing healthy recreation ; it is instilling in the Scouts a love and a 
desire for service ; and it bids fair to raise them above the narrow limitations 
of caste and creed, l'he majority of the Council has given enthusiastic support 
to the movemeut. 

17. Of the general effect of the Reforms it may be urged that they 

__ . f have achieved the greatest measure of success in 

rc <oro *‘ the influence which they have exercised over the 

work and the opinions of Government and Government officials. In the work 
of administration it i« uow necessary not only to convince oneself of /he merits 
of a particular scheme bnt also, what is more difficult, to convince others. The 
mere fact that such a scheme will be submittid to a Minister, and later 
to the Council,“ cannot but result in a greater thoroughness of work and 
in a larger desire to pay due attention to tbe public point of view. It 
must also be remembered that having to go to a Minister, for advice and 
opinion as to how such and such developments will strike the public unind 
is in itself an advantage and gives confidence to a Director in bringing 
forward hew schemes. ' 

l£. In spite of some possible \effect on discipline and of lock of es- 
tahJttbetfconventions defining exactly what details of administration are en¬ 
tirely under the control oi the Head of the Department, the general efficiency 
of the Department has improved. 1 be support of Ministers and tbe financial 
.generosity of Council could alone make possible the expansion of education 
that has taken place in the last six years. The influence of the Reform* has 
produced a more thorough and careful prej aration of schemes ; certain inter¬ 
pellations ana resolutions in.Couucil have called attention to genuine grievances 
and 10 weaknesses, and there has been a general feeling of encouragement en¬ 
gendered by tbe knowledge that, however, much the Departmen r might be 
criticised in its general attack -.pon ignorance, it has the support uf the re¬ 
presentatives of r the people. 

19. It is also necessary to mention factors which may tend to lessen 
the efficiency»of the Department. While ~it may safely be stated that with 
the changes of Ministers there is a possibility of change as regard communal 
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or sectional policy, the influence on efficiency is trifling. 8uch lowering of 
efficiency or may have occurred is due to apprehension and misapprehension 
amongst those outride the Ministry of Education. There are (hose who ap¬ 
prehend that the Minister will unduly favour his own community at the 
expense of others, and there are those who misapprehend the functions 
of a .Minister and expect profit by political influence rather than by good 
work. 

20. Another point which is stated to be important is the weight 
of the teacher in a limited franchise and his influence among ao illiterate 
electorale. Under the Education Department of the Punjab, directly or 
indirectly, there work between thirty and forty thousand school masters—a very 
large number of them in rural areas wh re illiteracy prevails. The poten¬ 
tialities of the school mas'er ns an electioneering agency may become consider¬ 
able, but the help that any individual school master can possibly render in an 
extensive constituency is apt to be oxag^emted Further, the misunderstand¬ 
ing of wbat the Minister will or will not do sometimes leads managing bodies 
or individuals with a grievance or wishing to evade the regulations of the 
Department to arrange for questions to be asked in Council or even to take 
advantage of the accessibility of the Minister by appealing direct to him over 
the heads of permanent officials, but it is to bo remembered that such appeals 
are not infrequently made equally to the Governor of the Province. 

21. The reforms have emphasised the importance of the communal 
School and ihe communal nrobhm throughout the educational system. In 
discussions on educational matters in Council the communal problem and 
the difference between the Urbans and the rurals constantly arise and the 
great majority of inter ellations are based thereon A deplorable feature 
of this communal strife is the determination on the part of many people to 
read into deparrmi ntal regulations laid down for the betterment of our schools 
and schoolboys on the advice of departmental officials a communal purpose. 
Appointments and promotions are jealously scrutinized from the communal 
point of view, nnd controversy ftom time to time arises about the distribution 
of grants-in-aid to privately managed communal schools. Constantly there is 
pressure broughuto bear upon the officials of the Department by political leaders 
to help this < r that particular communal school. It is a fact that a considerable 
proportion of the boys in Anglo-Vernacular Middle and Bigh Schools in the 
province are trained in the atmosphere of communal schools. The schools 
of each community arc strougly supported by political leaders, and there is 
no doubt that the leaders of the various communities realize that such schools 
are not only ot importance to them at the time of elections, but otherwise in 
preparing voters for future elections. 

22. A feature of interest in the growth of education in the Punjab has 
been the progress of denominational institutions, in higher education there 
were, in 191 £-16, il denominational colleges to 6 maintained by Government; 
in ,920-21 the numbers were 16 to 11: in 1926-27, while the number oi 
Government colleges bad increased to 16, the number of denominational 
instilutiens was 22. The number af pupils in Government colleges in 1320-21 
was 1,824, in denominational colleges 4,186 ; in 1926-27 pupils in Govern¬ 
ment institutions were 3,367, in denominational 7,398. Proportionately, 
therefore, Government colleges hare gain ed at ihe expense of defiomiifetional. 

The part played by denorninational institutions in secondary education is most 
important in Anglo-Vernacular Education. In 192U-21 there were 299 deno¬ 
minational secondary schools (260 Anglo-Vernacularand 39 Vernacular) against 
776 Government and Board schools (MO Anglo-Vernacularand 636 Vernacular); 
in 1926*27 denominational &chools had riseu to 391 of which 332 were Anglo- 
Vernacular, while Government acd Board schools were 2,3; 6 including, how¬ 
ever, only 2^0 Ar.glo-Vernacular. There were in 1920-21, 8,4.5 pupils in 

denominational schools as against 126,186 in Government and Board ; in 
1926-27 there were 110,^37 as against 40i,965. Denominational schools 
have still, however, loat ground proportionately even, in Anglo-Verna¬ 
cular schools. In primary schools there Las been little change owing loathe 
causes which have already been explained that schools are classified according 
to the highest type of education in them. In 1920-21 there were 1,335 
denominational schools to 5,C51 Government and B/wd * in ioo«.*,7 — 
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were 1,614 against 5,530. Pupils m 1920*21 were 62,416 in denominational 
and 223,470 in Government and Board instituti m *; in 1926-27 there were 
89,407 denominational and 3 '5,251 .Government and Board. There ha« been 
a remarkable increase in denominational special schools. In 1920-21 there, 
were 20 as against 21 Government and B<ard ; in 1926-27 there were 697 to 
8,033 ; and pupils were in 1920-21, 1,201 against 4,149 and in 1926-27, 24,959 
against 83,813. 

23. Some explanation seeirs to be necessary in connection with denoni- 
national institutions. The earliest auglo-vernacular schools under private 
management in this province were a number of mission schools - f which that 
at Ludhiana existed even before the annexation of tbe Punjab.- These schools 
did the most valuable pioneer work in education in this province but they have 
now lost xn»ch of their original importance. In 1886 the Arya Samaj 
entered the field of private enterprise in education by opening the D. A.-V. 
school at Lahore and the Muhammadans followed suit by opening the 
M. A -O. school at Amritsar. Since then the number of privately managed 
schools has been growing apace. The Sikhs came into the field much 
later, but since the formation of the Sikh Educational Conference in 
1908, they have made very rapid progress in opening and maintaininganglo- 
vernacular schools for Sikhs all over the province. .it present there are 58 
mission schools, 151 Hindu schools (chiefly Arya) r 54 Khalsa schools and 57 
Islamic «schoois in tjris province, and the amount of grants paid to them during 
the last year amounted to Rs. 1,92,348, Us. 3,59,048, Rs. 2,49.300 and 
Us. 2,06,154, respectively. The total net expenditure on S 2 Government 
anglo-vernacular schools for boys in the year 1926-27 amounted to 
Rs. 924,129. 

24. These denominational schools have done much to push on anglo- 
vernacular education in this province, but it is inevitable that they should 
also .have somewhat contributed to communal rivalries. There Las also 
been a tendency for two or three rival communal schools to spring up in 
a small place where a single ncn-denominational school would have been 
enough; these create factions among tb people and undermine school dis¬ 
cipline, while large areas remain altogether noserred. It also sometimes 
happened in the past that where a poor local body maintained an angle- 
vernacular school, a communal school sprang up and by receiving grants-in*aid 
from Government was soon able to supplant the board school at considerable 
loss to the local body and to the other communities living there. Since 
It 22*23, however, local body anglo-vernacular schools have received graots- 
in-aid from Government in the same way as schools under private manage nent. 
Another step that Government has taken in recent years towards making an 
even distribution of facilities for anglo-vern&oular education has been the 
provincialization of municipal and district board high schools in backward 
areas. During Jhe past few years as many as fifty-eight such high schools 
•have been provincialized. The annual recurring net cost of maintaining a 
Govemmect High School is about Rs. 9,000, but in many oases a great deal 
of capital expenditure bad also to be incurred, as the schools token over from 
the local bodies were very poorly housed. 

Jibe total strength of the Indian Educational Service on the 1 st 
* January, 1921, was 23 of whom 18 were 

Europeans, being 78 per cent. Pour posts were 
vacant. In 1921, 13 posts were added, and 3 (attached to the Khalsa College, 
Amritsar) were subsequently abolished, raising the sanctioned scale in 1924 
to 37. Between 1921 and 1921, omr European left and two European and 
seven Indians were appointed. Of tbe latter, six had beeu selected for promo¬ 
tion from the Provincial Educational Service before the Reforms, and one 
having been appointed temporarily by the Ministry of Education, was 
permanently appointed hy the Secretary of State. As recommend¬ 
ed by the Lee Commission no recruitment has been made in the Indian 
Educational Service since 19*4, the intention being to create a Superior 
Provincial Service under the control of tbe local Government which will exist 
side by side with tbe Indian Educational Service until the latter disappears. 
8 ince I9i4, jevtn European officers have retired'TTo cairy on the work, speoinl 
... t n of the Provincial Service, and 
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three appointments have been made which wonld have been included in 
the nll-India Service had recruitment of this continued* Europeans were 
appointed in all cases but no comparison can be made with the number of 
Indians who would have been appointed to the Indian Educational 8ervice 
had it continued to exist, as Indians have during the stage of transition been in 
the fir-it place appointed to the existing Provincial Service instead of appoint¬ 
ing them to special posts with the option of entering the Superior Provincial 
Service when it is formed. On the 1st January 3927, ten out of the 37 posts 
in the Indian Educational Services were vacant. Of the remaining 27,15,or5d 
per cent, were held hy Europeans. 
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Statement No. I .—Progress of Education during the last six-years of 
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Statement No. 8— Examination Results. 
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Chapter VIII —The Executive Government of the Province. 

SECTION 1 A.—THE MACHINERY OF THE ADMINISTRATION. 

1. Tt is convenient fro look at frh«* machinery of administration from 

TI.fi nwlilrtfi.? fif ^ ° f VlW. that of OTO wU 

regard* the operation* of the Government 
itself in its functions of dirrct ; on and control, and second, the aspect as it 
would strike one who, as a resident of one of the Punjab districts, saw the 
machinery in work around him. To the former, tfe point of chief interest 
in the manner in which the numerous department* responsible for carry¬ 
ing on the branches of work allotted to them are direc f ed and co-ordinat¬ 
ed. In the earlier stasrrs of provincial his?or^, the branches of work* which 
would have attracted attention would have been almost entirely those 
known somewhat loosely wuW the title of c General Administration 1 (in¬ 
cluding the operations of the Land Revenue. Settlement, and Excise 
establishments, the administration of Criminal and Civil Justice, and the 
maintenance of the Police TVrceV together perhn|»s with the branch res¬ 
ponsible for what had from the first, been an important, feature of Gov¬ 
ernment activity in the Punjab, the development of irrigation. Apart 
from the influence of the Reforms Scheme, the tendency of recent rears 
ha«been towards a continuous increase in the importance of branches of 
work ministering to the general welfare and the social and intellectual 
advance of the people, snch as the departments decline with Education, 
Agriculture, Co-onerative Credit, Medina! and Pnhlie Health and Veter¬ 
inary ; an Industrial Department i< a later hut "rowin? development. Each 
of these departments is organized under its own head, with chnsidernble 
administrative authority end with financial powers varying ’with the 
importance and strength of the department ; ea~h has its own establish¬ 
ment which, subject to the irenpral direction of Government, is under the 
control of the head of t*e department. A broad outline of the manner in 
which these departments are linked with the central machinery of Gov¬ 
ernment will perhaps he more informing than a mere schedule of their 
constitution and functions. 

2. As has been said above, the term “ General Administration 99 is 
, ,, ... .. used here as a somewhat loose ..description 

*" “* r ’ , n ‘ of a wide branch of work, and it is here that 

definite departmental o-ganization is less marked than elsewhere. The 
province is divided into 29 districts, each under a Deputy Com¬ 
missioner, supervised hv five Commissioner*; the exact position of these 
officers in respect nf their control of the land revenue, excise dnl police 
establishments and of the criminal mngistnev will he described subse¬ 
quently, together with their general position as the chief local representa¬ 
tive’s of the Provincial Government. As regards general organization, the 
Land Revenue Bmnch of what fbr purpose of convenience has been term¬ 
ed “ General Administration , 99 which include* settlement operations for 
the assessment of land revenue, and the maintenance of establishment for 
its collection, the registration of land titles, the colonization of waste 
lands, and the management of courts of wards, is under the adminis¬ 
trative control of two Financial Commissioners, under the supervision of 
the Revenue Member of Government. The police service, under the 

Inspector-General of Police, is organized in three ranges, each under a 
Deputy Inspector-General of Police, with a Superintended of JPolice in 
each district, and is under the supervision of the Member fd?i?inanRe. 
Civil and Criminal Justice is under the statutory control of the High 
Court of Judicature, Lahore ; its detailed organization, and the position 
occupied by the Deputy Commissioner in jthe fidminhitrathm u£ Crimi¬ 
nal Justice in discharge of his statutory function a9 District Magis¬ 
trate will be subsequently described. The Jail Department, under an 
Inspector-General of Prisons, is under the supervision of the Member 
for Finance. Excise may be brought under the same general hew! ; 
it hardly constitutes a separate department, detailed control being 
exercised "by the Deputy Commissioners under the administrative control 
of one of the Financial Commissioner*, acting unde? the direction of the 
Minister of Agriculture. 

185 
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3 . Passing from this general head of government work, ire come 
m ». v * i «* * . to other brunches of activity marked bv more 

« • *p*» »r*n , clearly defined departmental working- Th® 

Irrigation department (technically ;known as the Irrigation Branch of the 
Public Works Department), .which is now responsible for about eleven 
million acres of Irrigation and ha* si very large establishment of officers, 
is under the control of three Chief Engineers, with wide technical and 
administrative powers; tb* department, is under the supervision of the 
Member for Revenue. The Forest Deportment, responsible for over two 
thousand square miles nnder forest growth beside* a mnch larger area of 
waste land, in all over 6,600 square mile*, is under a Chief Conservator, 
with local Conservators, and is also under the supervision of the Member 
for Revenue. The Education Department, triiieh directlv maintain* 12 
Government colleges, with ?,000 students, and some 150 Government, 
schools, with 65,000 students, and is responsible for the supervision of 
colleges and schools maintained by local bodies 0 r private institutions, with 
over a million students, is (subject to the direction of the Ministry of 
Education^ administered by the Director of Public Instruction, with one 
Inspector for each Revenue Division, and a large hndy of Assistant and 
District Inspectors. The control of the department over the la^ge body of 
** Aided u and Local Fund Schools is exercised through the distribution 
of the large grants given by the Provincial Government. The control and 
inspection of collegiate education is under the University of the Punjab, 
which has an independent position secured by statute; th* statute pro. 
vides for the representation of Government on the Senate bv a number 
of nominees. At the head of the Medical Department, which is now under 
the direction of the Ministry of Local Self-Government, is the Inspector- 
General of Civil Hospitals. This department maintains the Medical 
College at Lahore, the Medical School at Amritsar and some 46 public 
hospitals in different parts of the province, and is responsible for the 
administration. Inspection and supervision of over 500 hosoital* and 
dispensaries maintained by local bodies, and about 160 Government 
departmental dispensaries, control in the ea«e of local institutions being 
secured both by statutory rules and by the considerable volume of grants 
distributed by the department. The Inspector-General of Civil Hospital 
is also President of the Punjab Medical Council and of the Punjab Central 
Midwives Board. The Public Health Department too, is under the 
direction*of the Ministrv of Local Self-Government. Tt-is controlled by 

the Director of Public Health *n«l four Assistant Directors and maintain* 
a District Medical Officer of Health, with-a small establishment in each 
district, supplemented' as occasion arises bv large temporarv establish¬ 
ments to deal with epidemics ; it supervises the vaccination establishment 
maintained by local**bodies, and is generally responsible for the initiation 
and supervision of all public health measures in rural areas and small 
towns and less directly in the larger urban areas. It also maintains a 
health 8chool for the training of Lady Health Visitors, trains and 
certificates Sanitary Inspectors and maintains * institutions for the manufac¬ 
ture and supply of vaccine and the distribution of other sera and equipment 
required for dealing with epidemic diseases. 


/fr Tbfc Agricultural Department, whose operations have of late been 
greatly extended, maintains the Agricultural College at Lyallonr fpartly 
devoted to teaching and partly to research) and a considerable number 
of #agricultural forms for purposes of demonstration and supply of seed, 
with a growing organization of district agricultural officers whose 
function li# partly the supervision of departmental farms, and partly the 
erring of advice to agriculturists and the distribution of seed and 
improved agricultural appliances. It maintains a separate establishment 
for welldmring and for agricultural engineering. At the moment, the 
Agricultural Department is 1 also in charge of veterinary operations. The 
Veterinary Branch qf the department maintains the Veterinary College at 
Lahore and supervises over 200 veterinary hospitals financed by local 
bodies, which receive considerable ^ grants for the purpose. It has its own 
establishment ppder a Chief Superintendent of Veterinaiy; but the growing 
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importance attached to stoi'k-breeding operations will probably involve in 
the near future the separation of this branch from the Department of Agri¬ 
culture, and the creation of a new departmental head under the title of 
* Director of Veterinary and Stock-breeding *\ The combined department 
is now controlled by the Director of Agriculture under the direction of 
the Ministry of Agriculture, Allied to the Agricultural Department 11 
that of Co-operation, dealing primarily with some fourteen thouaand agri¬ 
cultural credit societies, but also supervising a large number of societies 
for thrift, better farmiug, consolidation of fragmented holdings, cattle- 
breeding and the like. It is, subject to the direction of the Ministry of 
Agriculture, administered by the Registrar of Co-operative Societies, with 
seven Deputy and Assistant Registrars and a number of Inspectors, The 
Registrar supervises the operations of the Provincial Co-operative Bank 
ana of the 37 Central Banks and 6? Banking Unions. They ate independent 
■organizations, obtaining their funds mainly from fixed deposits and sub¬ 
scriptions of shareholders, but subject, as are the primary societies them¬ 
selves, to the inspection and audit of the department Although the Agri¬ 
culture and Co-operative Departments have their own adminstrafcive heads, 
they are further subject, under the direction of the Minister, to the control 
of a Financial Commissioner. 'Ihe Industries Department, under the Minis¬ 
try of Education, has only of late begun to assume auy importance. It 
maintains certain technical inst.tutions, such as a Dyeiag and Calico In¬ 
stitute at Shahdara, a Hosiery Institute at Ludhiana, a Textile Institute 
at Amritsar, and another Institute about to begin the working of.a Power 
Loom Weaving Demonstration Factory at Shahdara; also a technical 
School aud School of Arts at Lahore and a growing number of industrial 
schools in different districts of the province, and also has a small body of 
Industrial Surveyors for the investigation of industrial requirements, it is 
under the immediate control of a Director of Industries, who is also Regis¬ 
trar of Joint Stock Companies. Another department of importance, is 
the branch of the Public Works Department kuown as that of * * Roads 
and BuildingsBesides considerable operations on its own account, it 
ministers to the needs of practically all the other departments of Govern¬ 
ment. As a department it maintains some 1,700 mites of metalled and 

1,000 t miles of unmetalled roads as a direot charge against its own 

budget, aud constructs aud maintains on behalf of other departments 
the buildings required for their purposes, which though Dome for 
nccouits purposes ou the Public Works Department budget, are adminis¬ 
tratively sanctioned by the departments concerned. It is controlled by a 

Chief Engineer, Roads aud Buildings, with a number of Superintending 

and Executive Engineers under him; the Coief Engineer is also in control 
of the Sauitary Engineering branch, the chief function of which is to draw 
up sanitary projects on behalf of local bodies an 1, in some cases, to con¬ 
struct them at their cost, la this cose also, control is maintained through 
grants given to local bodies by Government. The department is under the 
direction of the .Ministry of Agriculture. A third and* new branch of tin? 
Public Works Department is toe Hydro-Electric Branch, recently created 
to carry out a great project for supplying the Punjab with electricity 
obtained by harnessing the waters of one of tiic Himalayan rivers. Very 
important developments of this sphere of provincial activities are to be 
expected, which may materially change the industrial conJitions^of the 
province. This branch is also directed by the Minister of Agricul¬ 
ture. 


Mi Our ulg4i)iMivM. 


5. To this list of departments must be added a mention of several 
minor organisations which are net purely 
departmental.. The Urban Unitary Board is 
a (mixed body of officials and non-officials, .under the direot ion of the 
Ministry of Local Self-Government, which yearly .distributes-considerable 
amount of grants to local bo lies for purposes of sanitary improve¬ 
ment. lhe Rural Sanitary Board is another organizuion ot the same 
nature and under the same direction, whidh directly construets and main¬ 
tains from its own budget works designed for the improvement of the 
natural drainages of the province, and will now take over from the Urban 
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Sanitary Board the work of assisting sanitary improvements, including 
water-supply, in rural areas. The Communications Board is another 
mixed body which advises the Ministry of Agriculture on the distribution 
of grants to district boards for the maintenance of their roads, and also 
carries out certain works on its own* account, such a9 the construction of 
improved unmetalled roads for demonstration purposes. 

6. It will be seen that this review takes r.o account of three 
important spheres of administration which 
paTt "* & * closely affect provincial welfare, namely, those 

of Railways, Rost Offices and Telegraphs and the collection of income- 
tax. The two former arc subject entirely to the Central Government, 
and the local Government is concerned only so far as concerns the 
guranteeing of certain new telegrap'i connections' which the Ceafcral 

Department is unwilling to open on its own account and, of late years, 
the provision of a guarantee for interest on railway connections which 
the Railway Board classifies as not sufficiently attractive on the remunera¬ 
tive side as to take precedence over other schemes ia their programme. As 
regards Income-tax, the local Government has an advisory position in re¬ 
gard to the appointment of the Commissioner and Assistant Commis¬ 
sioners of Income-tax ; it is not concerned in questions of assessment, 
but its Revenue officers have certain functions in regard to collection. 

7* The channel through which matters of policy or administration 
are laid before the Executive Council or 

**** the Ministries, and through which their 

orders are communicated, consists of the Secretaries to Govern uent, 
without whose signature no order purporting to convey the decision 
of the Government is valid. These Secretaries are for the most |>art 
members of the Indian Civil Service, aud receive the recommendations 
and other communications of the heads of the departments of Govern¬ 
ment in the form of letters or unofficial references and, after considering 
them in their secretariats, submit them to the Member or Mioister in 
charge. But there are exceptions in the case of the Public Works De¬ 
partment where the Chief Engineers, who are heads of the various 

branches into which this department is sub-divided, act in a dual capa¬ 
city, both as heads of departments and secretaries. There is in practice a 
similar exception in the case of the Education Department. The Director 
of Public instruction, though nominally an Under-Secretary, acts as 
Secretary and submits Lis recommendations directly to the Minister for 
Education. On the other hand the Inspector-General of Police, although 
also an Fnder*Secretary, normally works throagh the Home Secretary. 
There are also Deputy,. Secretaries, Under-Secretaries and Assistant Secre¬ 
taries but their office is merely to relieve the Secretaries of some portion 
of their work,* and they need not be regarded in discussing the arrange¬ 
ment of the administration. Any case at any stage may be submitted 
by the Secretary direct to the Governjr if the Secretary considers that it 
should be seen by him. Where possible this is done through the Member 
or Minister concerned, and where owing to the urgency of the matter 
this is not possible the latter must be informed at once. 

8. The following is an abbreviated, description of the various port* 
folios in the administration, showing through 
portion*. which Secretary they are respectively 

served 

His Excellency the Governor— 

Through the Chief Secretary—Matters relating to the Legis¬ 
lative Council, the Secrctarint, the Indian Civil Service, the 
Provincial Civil Service and Government servants general¬ 
ly. Also relations with fudiin States not in direct relation 
with the Governor-General in Council, and Ecclesiastical 
administration. 


The Hon'ble Member for Finance — 
(1) Through « the Secretary, 
matters. 


Finance Department— Financial 

(2) Through the Home Secretary—Police, Justice and Jails, 
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(3) Through fciie Director of Public Instruction—European and 
Anglo-Indian education. 

(!) Through the Chief Secretary—the Press. 

The Hon'ble Member for Revenue— 

(1) Through the Revenue Secretary-Land revenue administra¬ 

tion, colonisation, forests, companies and commerce, 
industrial matters reserved, such as industrial disputes, 
welfare of labour, etc. 

( 2 ) Through Chief Engineers and Secretaries, Irrigation—All canal 

matters. 

(3) Through the Secretary, Finance Department—Provincial 

Printing Press, stores and stationery. 

(*t; Through the Home Secretary—Criminal Tribes, control of 
dramatic performances, other min >r matters. 

(5) Through the Secretary, Transferred Departments—Elections 
and minor matters. 

The Hon’ble Minister for Agriculture — 

(1) 'through the Revenue Secretary—Agriculture, Civil Veterinary 

Department, Excise, Co-operation. 

'2) Through Chief Engineer and Secretary, Public Works Depart¬ 
ment—Public works other than irrigation. 

The Hon'oe Minister for Education — 

G) Through the Director of Public Instruction—Education. 

(2) Through the Revenue Secretary—Industries. 

The Hon’ble Minuter for Local Self-Government— 

(1) Through the Secretary, Trausterred Departments—Local Self- 
Government, Medical, Sanitary, Registration, Religious and. 
Charitable .endowments. 


9. It will be observed teat with the exception of the Chief En¬ 
gineers and the Director of Public Instruction, the bureaux of secretaries 
do not accurately coincide with the portfolios of the Members of Govern¬ 
ment. Thus, the Secretary, Finance Department, deals not only with 
finance under the Member for Finance but with stationery and the print¬ 
ing press under the Member for Revenue, and the Revenue Secretary libs 
to deal not only with the Member for Revenue but with the Qon’hlc 
Ministers for Agriculture and Education. This is merely a matter of 
oonvcnience and economy. Apart from the Public Wutfks Department 
and the Education Department the secretariat forms an uudividci. whole 
in the matter of oihee organisation and manugeineut. 


lu. In what has been said above, a description has beenjgiven of the 
organization of Government and its secreto- 
Tha ucMi* of Popartuwut-. riat, of the machinery by which the decisions 

of Government are obtained and conveyed. The execution of these 


decisions is placed by Government in the hands of the heads of depart¬ 
ments. The piece ding paragraphs have given some idea of how great and 
how various are the operations controlled by these oiUccrs. in the En\ 
gincering .Departments of Irrigation and Public Works they are responsible 
for initiating aud carrying out schemes of the greatest magnitude ; for 
these and other technical departments such as the Agricultural, Medical 
and other departments they are the technical advisers of Government; and 
in outer departments, such as that ef Education where the purely technical 
side is less prominent, they are lesponsibic for the initiation and execu¬ 
tion of schemes of me greatest importance for the welfare of the people. 
Aud in all departments they are responsible for tue organization, discipline 
and, iu tne lower grades, the recruitment of aa army of subordinates. To take 
one example, the pay roil of the stalf of the Cuief Engineers jn the Irriga¬ 
tion Department comes to £67o,OUiJ. In the matter of expenditure of public 
funds heads of department* occupy the position known in England by the 
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title of “ Chief Accounting Officer ”, being responsible both for the etpeti* 
difcure of public funds and the collection of public revenues. The Chief 
Engineers collect over three million pounds, and the Financial Commie, 
sloners over five million pounds annuaily. 

11. With the exception of Commissioners of Divisions, who have 

. .... for some purposes the powers of the head of 

* ” wn * a department each in his own division, and of 

the three Chief Engineers of toe Irrigation who divide the province 
between them, the sphere of each head of a department is the whole of 
the Punjab. The interior organization of each department varies with 
the nature of its subject matter but its tendency is, when there are not 
reahons to the contrary, to follow the territorial division of the province 
into districts. The chief exampl i of a departure fr om this rule is the 
Irrigatiou Department, who?e organization, for obvious purposes of utility, 
follows that of canals and their branches. but generally speaking the 
unit of provincial administration is the district. There are 29 districts in 
the Punjab, the largest of which—Kangra—has an area of nearly 10,000 
square miles, and the smallest—Simla—is in area less than the County of 
London. These are, however, exceptional and the ordinary district cor* 
responds in size with one of the larger English counties. The average 
size of a district is 3,114 square miles and the average population 713,cOO. 

12 . In each district the Executive Government function through the 

_ _ .. executive officers of toe various departments. 

t9t m ***■ The Chief Magistrate and chief local represent¬ 

ative of Government is the officer who is, in the Puujab, called the Deputy 
Commissioner. This choice of title, in distinction to that of Collector by 
which the District Officer is known in most other provinces, is now a 
matter of antiquarian interest. 1c dates from the time when what were 


called nou-reguiation proviocas, manned by a less highly paid staff not 
exclusively recruited from the Company’s service, were created to provide 
a looser organization for the less civilised provinces of the East India Com¬ 
pany’s domain. The distinction has now vanished except that the Deputy 
Commissioner wields greater magisterial powers as District Magistrate 
than in the old Regulation Provinces. 


13. As his alternative title of Collector shows, the Deputy, Com¬ 
missioner is, in the drst place, the executive officer of Government dirajciy 
responsible for the collection of land revenue, and of the other operations, 
which will be detailed below, incidental to the laud revenue administra¬ 
tion. He is similarly responsiule for excise. In his capacity of Distriot 
Magistrate he is administratively responsible for criminal justice, though 
judicially, the Sessions Judge has a co-ordinate position. He is the head of 
the police force in the district, though not. an accounting officer for the 
police nor responsible for administrative details. He is the local represen* 
talive of the^ Department of Local Self-Government and the controlling 
officer of all ‘local bodies except first class municipalities, and, iacideutally, 
is in most cases the chairman of toe district board. 


14. With the other great departments of Government the Deputy 
Commissioner has no direct connection and no direct responsibility, but 
with all he is related in sume .capacity, it only advisory. Thus 
in the matter of irrigation he has statutory duties as an appellate court 
£r6m certain orders of canal officers imposing fines ; and his advice is asked 
by the department in matters • concerning the general welfare of the 
people, such as a proposal to restrict supplies in au irrigation channel, in 
matters of education, agriculture and veterinary work, he is connected 
through his relationship with local bodies, but apart from this, his 
advice Is frequently sought on many questious of detail; thus Uw 
Department of Fublic • Works in deciding which roads should he 
maintained as arterial consults the Deputy Commissioner, and it may oe 
said that there is practically no department* of provincial activity 
with winch he should cease to maintain touch and interest as concerning 
the general t welfare of the people oi the district. These depart¬ 
mental activities are increasing in scope, and, as time goes on will 
absorb less of the direct attention of tne Deputy Couruiissioaer, and tend 
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to become independent of Ms help *, hut as things are, administration 
put suffer if eiiher he i*> entirel* divorced from them or they from 
him* Perhaps the only exception is the Department of Civil Justice, in 
vhich we have a field entirely removed from the purview of the Deputy 
Commissioner ; yet even this statemen 1 must be taken with a reservation. 
£b will be seen latei on, a great portion of iudicial work, which in most 
countries is regarded as belonging to the field of the judiciary, is. in the 
Punjab, removed from the control of the Supreme Cmirt and placpd under 
special revenue courts, of which the Deputy Commissioner is the local, 
bead* All questions between landlord and tenant are thus removed. 

15. The operations of Government, in which the Deputy Com¬ 
missioner is not concerned in any degree, are, with the exception of civil 
justice, confined to the sphere of the Central Government. The Railway 
and the Post Office are obvious examples of this class, and even more 
important than these fiom the point of view of administration is the 
Income-tax Deparlment which is entirely in the hands of officers of the 
Central Government and with which the Deputy Commissioner has no 
©oncero ; no concern, that is, until the assessment has been made, fie is 
responsible for collecting it* But even so, he cannot be entirely divorced 
from the operation of these departments. If there is a railway accident 
he is associated in the enquiry ; if wide-spread discontent is caused 
by the assessment of the Income-tax Department he cannot escape 
the repercussion on the political condition of the district: It is indeed 
worthy of note that among the causes given before the Hunter 
Commission for the Amritsar outbreaks of 19 t 9 one was the increase 
of income-tax assessment and another a grievance against the Bail way ; 
both causes over which the local authorities had do control. 

16. We are now in a position to return to the sphere of action 
for which the Deputy Commissioner is definitely responsible, and, will in 
the first place, consider the admininstration of criminal justice. In this 
matter the Deputy Commissioner, or rather the District Magistrate, as his 
official title is when dealing with this subject, occupies a two-fold position. 
The Sessions Judge hears appeals from the sentences of the district Magis¬ 
trate of not more than four years* imprisonment and from those of the firat 
class of subordinate magistrates, but otherwise holes in judicial criminal 
matters a co-ordinate authority, while in the matter of administration ^the 
District Magistrate exercises control over nil the subordinate magistracy. 
He dot s so under the dir- ct supervision of the High Co irfc so far as the 
exercise o* his judicial functions is co ieerned, but here the control of the 
High Court is judicial nther than ad moist native, that is to say, the High 
Court may, in a particular case, direct him to transfer it from the court of 
one magistrate to that of another, hut it would not, in ^practice, direct 
him to place a magistrate in charge of any particular class of cases. The 
position of the District Magistrate i* then one primarily that? of officer in 
charge of the magisterial work of the district. It is he who directs what 
classes of cases shall be presented to what particular Magistrates. He i9 
responsible for watching the progress of criminal administration and pre¬ 
venting delays in justice, in which matters his work is supervised primarily 
by the High Court through the 8essions Judge, but also *to some 
extent by the Executive Government through the Commissioner. 
As judicial officer he exercises enhanced Magisterial powers which 
empower him to pass sentences of 7 years* rigorous imprisonment, 
but it is not very common for him to exercise those powers. There 
is generally another magistrate with these powers to try cases 

S rather similar to those heard by Quarter Sessions in England) which 
io not demand that they should be committed to the Court of 
Sessions* The District Magistrate has also the power of hearing appeals 
from the courts of second and third class magistrates which, with 
their powers of passing sentences of six months and one month, respective- 
ly, may be compared to the courts of stipendiary magistrates. As an 
accounting officer the District Magistrate renders account for the expendi¬ 
ture on the salaries of magistrates and their staffs to the Commissioner and 
not to the High Court, as these sums being inextricable from the expendi. 
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ture on the executive are charged to General Administration. But & 
criminal judicial charges which are separable as such, ho render* account 
to the High Court through the Sessions .Tcdge. 

17. As District Magistrate the Deputy Commissioner is chars&a 
with the preservation of law and order, not merely hy controlling the 
administration of justice as explained ia the preclinr paragraph, hut 
also by organizing the measures necessary to prevent disorder. The 
Code of Crirairal Procedure gives the District Magistrate aad his sta( 
definite powrs for the suppression of disturbances and also for the 
placing under security of dangerous characters though in the hfcfccr, 
he is "subject to the jurisdiction of the High Court. The District 
Magistrate is, moreover, the h»*ad of the Police of the district. Ho fa 
not indeed the accounting officer for the expenditure on Police, nor 
is be responsible for discipline or the details of the administration 
of the Force. These matters are in charge of the heal oHc.?r 
of the Inspe^or General of Police, who U entitled the Superintendent 
of Police and accupies a position partly analogous to that of tho Chief 
Constable of a county; but it has been olearlv laid down that in all 
matters affecting the relations of the Police to the public and the general 
security of the district, the District Magistrate is the head of the 
Police administration. 

. IS, tfexfc comn those functions of the Deputy Commissioner which 
relate to the Department of Land ftevenue, and here again wc must give 
him another title. As head of the Land Pevenu * Pe ; >aifcjnent he is the 
•Collector’. So widely does this department spread that it is impossible 
to enumerate all the pomt3 in which it touches the life of the people, 
but the most important are those (a) of collection of I»"d revenue, (h) 
of maintenance of land records, and (c) of the administration of revenue 
law. Of these,the first two are inextricably intertwined, i'he basis of 
the land revenue system of the Punjab is the ‘Village Record of Rights*. 
A visitor who will go into any village and call for the record of rights, 
will see one of the most interesting records of contemporary civilization. 
He will find that every field in the Punjab is mapped and measured, aad 
that a record is present »hi**h shows in respect of every field chew? owner, 
the mortgagee, if he has possession, the tenant, and the rent paid ana the 
conditions of the tenancy; and from a subsidi -rv document, he may 
learn the area of crops matured in each of the last twelve years. On these 
records is based not only the assessment of the land revenue which is 
only made at long intervals, generally of 30 years, but aUo tfn ollecfcton 
of revenue harvest by harvest. The maintenance of thi« record is in the 
hands of a hujuble individual called the Patwari or village accountant, 
who has three or four villages in his charge. Above bin is the Qanuugo or 
supervising officer and he is responsible to the Tahsildar. 

19. The Tahsildar is the official in charge of the tahsii or revenue 
8ub~division, similar lo that which is known ns the taluka in some provin¬ 
ces, of which there are three or four to a district. The Tahsildar and his 
assistant are incidently second and third class magistrates, respectively, 
but, their principal duties are the collection of land revenue and the 
maintenance of the land records; for these records iiave constantly to 
be kept up to date. Whenever there is the demise of an owner of land, 
his heirs have to be entered in the records of rights ; whm there is a sale, 
the purchaser must take the vendors place. The orders are that this 
should be done in the village in which the property is situated and in the 
presence of the body of proprietors, and for «?U pnrpo^ the Tahsildar 
and his assistant have to be constantly moving iu their charges ; and 
every four years these changes have to be incorporated in a new edition 
of the record of rights. 

20. The third of the branches into which the Department of Land 
Revenue is divided is that of tho administration of revenue justice. It 
lias already been explained that in the Punjab certain cases, of which 
the most important are those affecting the relations of landlord and 
tenant, are removed from the purview of the civil courts and placed 
under the jurisdiction of special revenue courts. These courts are of 
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various grade*, corresponding to the imporance of the cases which mar 
ho heard by them. The Deputy Commissioner as ‘Collector* is admins* 
trativelv in charge of the revenue courts of the district and also functions 
as a court of first Appeal in most cases. He is under the aopMlate juris¬ 
diction of the Commissioner, and the Financial Commissioners are in all 
revenue cases the supreme judiml authority in the Punjab. 

21. It remains to mention briefly a number of other matters connected 
more or less closely with the administration of the Land Revenue Dep^t- 
raent, for which the Collector is responsible. It is h" who arranges for the 
distribution to t’=e agriculturists of loans for the purpose of purchasing s^el 
or bullocks for the plough or well and for the purpose of digging welts or 
effecting other agricultural improvements. He is also responsible for the 
appointment and control of the village officers who play an important part 
in the Punjnb administration. Tn ev>ry village there are one or more head¬ 
men or Mamhnrdars * who are responsible for the collection of land reven je 
and also for assisting the police in th* prevention and detection of crime. 

This post is a hereditary on?, subject to a suitable candidate being forthcoming, 
and cases of succession, when dispute!, are decided hy the Collector. He 
also appoints th* zaUdnr, who Is a village official peculiar to the Punjab. 

He is a gentleman of local influence who is assigned an area comprising 
some dozen villages in which he is expected to give the authorities, both 
revenue and police, any support and assistance tint they* may require; in 
return for which he receive* out of the land revenue a small honorarium 
of some £10 or £20 a year The acquisition of land when required by 
Government for public purposes is another of the Collectors activities in 
which he, or a deputy, functions in a judicial capacity to assess the value of 
land acquired, subject to appeal to the civil courts. The Deputy Commis¬ 
sioner also has duties under the Alienation of Land Act, an Act peculiar to 
the Punjab, which prevents the sale or mortgage of land by the members 
of an ‘ agricultural fcrbe' to anv one who is not a member of the same group 
of tribes «ithin the district, except, under verv stringent regulations, for the 
enforcement of whi k the Deputy Commissioner is responsible. He also has 
important function* under the Redemption of Mortgages Act. 

22. In the Department of Excise the Deputy Commissioner again 
under the title of ‘Collector* functions as the local representative *of the 
* Transferred * Department of Excise. As such he carrie* out the policy of 
the Ministry in the matter of granting, whether as the results of auction or 
otnerwise, licences for the sale of the various excisable articles. He has 
under his direct control a preventive establishment for the detection of 
otfences against the excise laws; and. if there is within his district h distillery 
or brewery, lie is 'responsible for the observance of the roles, of a highly 
technic.il nature, Avliich govern the manufacture ami is$u<> of these articles 
under excise superintendence. 

23. One of the duties which most largely fill the Deputy Commis¬ 
sioner's time is that connected with the administration of Local Self- 
Government. This is chiefly so because he is, in all but two districts, the 
chairman of the district boird, and hi* activities in this respect will he 
dealt with separately uuder the head of Local Self-Government; but, he is 
also the controlling officer of all municipal bodies except a few large ones. 

With regard to ail local bodies he is something in the position of a per* 
manent local Inspector of the Ministry pf Lrcal Self-Government. It is his 
business tn inspect. IocaI bodies and to a«*i«t them with hi* advi™* and in 
particular to see that the recommendations of. the travelling auditors are 
earried out; and he is armed with powers in the case of need to suspend 
resolution* which are of an irregular nature or likely to disturb the public 
peace, and to enfjrce the exemfci .n of acts of urgent necessity. He is, 
moreover, the channel of communication between all local bodies in his 
district and the Ministry of Local Self-Government, and is responsible for 
the initiation of measures for the extension of Local Self-Government in 
small towns and the constitution of “ panchayats is he who is primarily 

charged with the duty of recommending to the Ministry the names of suitable 
persons for seats filled hy nomination. 
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24. So far mention has only been made, in dealing with the Deputy 
Commissioner’s staff, of the Tahsildar or officer in charge of the revenue 
sub-division. * It remains to notice the higher grade of officers found for 
the most part by the Provincial Civil Service. The normal powers exercised 
by these officers are. in matters of criminal jurisdiction, those of magistrates 
of the first class and, in revenue matters, of Assistant Collector of the first 
grade, but in most districts there will be found an officer exercising enhanced 
magisterial powers ; and it is often found convenient to relieve the Deputy 
Commissioner by giving members of bis staff appellate powers in criminal 
and revenue matters, and the powers of a Collector under the Land Ac¬ 
quisition Act. One of these officers is the Treasury Officer who is respon¬ 
sible, under the Deputy Commissioner, for one of his important functions 
which has not yet been mentioned, that of the issue and receipt of all public 
monies. In a largo number of the more important districts the responsibility 
for the custody and payment of money has been taken over by the Imperial 
Bank of India ; but where this has not been done, the Deputy Commissioner 
retains this charge both in respect of the general balances of the Govern¬ 
ment of India and of that portion of the Currency Reserve which is retained 
in each district. The Deputy Commissioner is in all dis ricts responsible for 
the custody ani issue of judicial and non-judicial sfcrtmps. He is also 
Registrar and controls the work of registration of doemtfents. 


25. In sob e districts there will be found what is called a sul)-division. 
This is merely an outlying talisil or tahsils placed under the superintendence 
of an Assistant Commissioner or an officer of the Provincial Civil Service 
who resides at the headquarters of his charge. It is not a regular feature of 
the Punjab administration. 

S6. Turning now to the great departments of Government for which 
the Deputy Commissioner is not responsible, the most important, in canal 
irrigated districts, is that of irrigation. The local executive officer of the 
Irrigation Department is entitled the ‘Executive Engineer*. As above 
observed his charge does not coincide with the district, as it k determined 
by course of the canal, but his headquarters are generally at the headquarters 
of a district. His activities may be divided into three sections. There is. 
in the first place, the maintenance and improvement of the channels and 
branches under bis control- a purely engineering task; secotdly, there is 
the supply through them of water in its due turn to every village outlet 
within his jurisdiction—a duty which reacts on the first, as no canal is ever 
in a purely static condition but is always liable to reqxiire improvements and 
remodelling ; thirdly, be is charged with the record of all cultivation carried 
out by means of the canals and the preparation of the demands for the 
collection of charges for water based on the record of the crops irrigated. 
These latter tasks demand a subordinate staff parallel and very similar to 
the subordinate revenue collecting staff; a regiment of palioaris measures 
the irrigation, supervised by officers called ZUlaiars ; and the whole of 
the portion of a catal under the charge of an Executive Engineer is divided 
in to sub-divisions each in charge of an Assistant Engineer, who not only 
controls the revenue recording staff but also bas charge of the more technical 
tasks of mainten ance and distribution of water. The Deputy Commissioner 
Is connected with the canal administration in that he has certain statutory 
functions as a court of appeal from certain penal assessments. Be also bas 
to collect the revenue assessed by the Canal authorities, and in any question 
cf policy such as in the matter of distribution of waer his advice would 
be asked. Where new canals are under construction there is similar 
organization of the engineering staff with divisions and sub-divisions, all 
under a Superintending Engineer. 

27. Ther^ will generally be found at the headquarters of a 
district an Executive Engineer of the Buildings and Roais Branch of the 
Public Worics Department. He is responsible in the first place for the 
maintenance of those roads which arc olassed as arterial and maintained 
~ " .* vl mihlic hiiildinffs and 
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undertakes construction of new ones, the only exception being the build¬ 
ings of the Irrigation Branch, which are built and maintained by its 
own engineers. He is further the adviser of local bodies on the one hand 
and of the Ministry of Local Self-Government on the other in respect of 
public works carried out by those bodies wholly or partly from Govern¬ 
ment grants and in these matters he works in close touch with the 
Deputy Commissioner. 

28. The medical charge of each district is held by a Civil Surgeon, 
who besides being in immediate charge of the hospital at headquarters 
is responsible, under the control of the Inspector-General of Civil Hospi¬ 
tals, for the administration And inspection of all hospitals and dispen¬ 
saries in the district, whether maintained by Government or by local 
bodies. Parallel with the Civil Surgeon in the sphere of preventive medi¬ 
cine is the District Medical Officer of Health, an officer of Government 
who, however, acts as head of the District Board’s Public Health Depart¬ 
ment and as advisor on public health matters to all other local bodies in 
the district except such municipal committees as employ their own Medi¬ 
cal Officers of Health. He supervit-es all vaccination operations and the 
registration of vital statistics, and is generally responsible for the initia¬ 
tion and execution of schemes for the improvement of public health out¬ 
side the larger towns and for all measures taken for the prevention or com¬ 
bating of epidemic- diseases. The advice and assistance of the Deputy 
Commissioner is, however, freely sought by both these officers and in the 
event of serious epidemics, when special regulations are required under the 
Epidemic Diseases Act, the Deputy Commissioner is the authority ulti¬ 
mately responsible for enforcing the regulations. 

29. There are central jails in three districts in which long-term 
prisoners arc confined; elsewhere there are jails of smaller dimensions. All 
jails are in charge of officers responsible to the Inspector-General of 
Prisons. The Deputy Commissioner is charged with the duty of visiting 
the jail periodically, and there is also a panel of non-official visitors for 
each jail. 

30. In certain districts there are Government’ forests under 

a Conservator. In the plains these will generally be found to be 
irrigated plantations, in the hills they are for the most part forests of 
deodar, spruce or pine. The Conservator is responsible for conser¬ 
vation and exploitation, but questions of forest rights are, in certain 
forests, always cropping up, for which the Deputy Commissioner ha* 
either a statutory or advisory function. In the Department of Agricul¬ 
ture local officers are found according to the nature of the operations 
of the department in the district. There are 15 Deputy and Extra Assistant 
Directors of Agriculture employed on district work who divide the pro¬ 
vince between them. In the Veterinary Department there is a Veterinary 
Inspector, part of whose duties is to supervise the veterinary hospitals 
maintained by local bodies, in the Education Department the District 
Inspector of Schools is charged with the superintendence of all but 

certain higher schools in the district, and is the adviser of local bodies in 
educational matters. 

31. In concluding this account of district administration it is neces¬ 

sary to observe that the influence of the Deputy Commissioner is not 
exhausted by a bare enumeration of his functions. He is to the people at 
large not merely an officer charged with certain duties but be is the local 
representative of^he Government; he is generally regarded as the official 
who has the readiest access to the ear of liovcrnment, and it 
is to him that they naturally turn when they desire to iuroV* 

the assistance of Government. A great deal of the ’ Deputy Commis¬ 

sioner’s time is occupied in seeing vistors and none of that tiiuo is to be 
regarded as wasted. Accessibility is perhaps of all the virtues iho 

one most essential in his position. 

32. In the above review the account has proceeded from the des¬ 
cription of the headquarters of the provincial executive to its admin¬ 
istration in the districts. It has passed over the intermediate stage 
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of control. Tills does not exist in every department. There is, for exam¬ 
ple, no intermediary between the Civil Surgeons or Superintendents of 
Jails and the Inspectors-Genera I of Civil Hospitals and Prisons; but 
normally there exists between the bead cf a department and the 
executive officer an officer whose functions are administrative, properly so 
called. The administrative officer who is over the Deputy Commissioner 
is called the * Commissioner * and his sphere consists of five or six dis¬ 
tricts, denominated a * Division The Commissioner exists in all pro¬ 
vinces of India except Madrid But to say merely this rives mi inade¬ 
quate idea of the difference between the two systems of administra¬ 
tion. The districts in Madras are very much larger than those in the 
Punjab and the position of a Madras Collector is somethin* intermedi¬ 
ate between that of the Collector (qr Deputy Commissioner) and the 
Commissioner in other provinces. The post of Commissioner has been 
attacked in the Punjab, and it is believed in other piovinciai coun¬ 
cils, as a superfluity. But in the department of land revenue he has 
definite judieid functions as a court of first or second appfal He 
has also definite statutory powers under the Excise Act and various 
other Acts. In all matters he is the channel of communication between 
the Deputy Commissioner and the local Government, as well as having 
in many administrative matters powers financial and otherwise delegated 
to him. And apart from these definite functions he has the task of 
snpervison, the duty of giving advice and support to- his Deputy Com¬ 
missioners ana the responsibility of leportiog t? Government when 

things are not going well. As an instance of this cla>s of duty may 
be given the position of the Commissioner in a case of civil distur¬ 
bance. In the case of any serious riot it is his duty immediately *o 
proceed to the headquarters of the district and confer with the Deputy 
Commissioner, but he in no way supersedes his authority. He has indeed 
under the law no powers of any kind to maintain the peace, not even 
those which the law allows to a first class magistrate or an officer ot 
His Majesty's forces; but the burden lies upon him to invite the 
interposition ot Government if his own advice does not suffice, or if in 
his opinion the District Magistrate is not handling the situation properly. 
He has, further, the general duty of co-ordinating the standards and 
practice of administration over a number of districts, of reporting on the 
peisonnel and training of officials, of composing differences between local 
representatives of different departments in casts of disagreement, and of 
bringing together the reports of local officers so as to provide a more 
general Outlook on the question raised. If the Government were con¬ 
fronted direct with 29 Deputy Commissioners the rules and regulations 
of the departments would be a bed on which the most senior and ex¬ 
perienced would be stretched equally with the junior ofliers officiating 
for the first time. The position and influence of the Commissioner enable 
the necessary adaptation to be made to the requirements of the individual. 

33. The judicial administration of the province has been 
touched on in the foregoing narrative as far as the powers of the District 
Magistrate are concerned. It is more fully dealt with iu Section C below. 

SECTION B,—THE WORKING OF THE EXECUTIVE 
GOVERNMENT. 

« 

34. *3he preceding section bas given a description of the machinery 
of the adDiinistration ; it bas not attempted jjdv record of the 
manner in which the administration has been directed ’under the change 
of constitution which substituted the Governor, with Executive Members 
of Council .and Ministers, and a Legislative Council with enlarged powers, 
for the Lieutenant-Governor and the Moriey-Minto Council of pre-»»eform 
days. The actual personnel of Government during the Reforms period 
must first be noticed. 

35. The first Governor of the 1 unjab was Sir Edward Maelagau, an 

* "officers of the Indian Civil Service, who had 

PtrtouD*]. assumed charge as Lieutenaifc-Governor of tho 

• ’ •'» w*** mumhrrs of his Executive Council were Sir John 
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Maynard, an Indian Civilian of 35 years’ service, in charge of the Finance 
and Home portfolios; and as Revenue Member, Sardar Snndar Singh, 
Majithia, a Sikh landowner with large estates, and leading fii ure in the 
Chief Khalsa Diwan Party, a Sikh organisation which took the lead in Sikh 
political circles, but which the rapid changes in the Sikh political horizon 
tended to deprive of its position of leadership as conservative. Sir Edward 
Maclagan appointed two Ministers. The first Minister for Agriculture was 
Lala Harkishan Lai, a Hindu barrister, mill owner and banker, and a 
prominent figure in commercial circles, known to represent advanced views in 
politics. He bad been convicted by a Martial Law Tribunal in 1919 but was 
subsequently released under the terms of the amnesty. The first Minister for 
Education was Mian (now Sir) Fazl-i-Husain, a Muhammadan Irarrister of an 
agricultural family, ex*President of the Punjab Provincial Congress and 
formerly representative of the Punjab University in the old Council. The 
appointment of both was received very well by public opinion which accepted 
them as a proof that Government desired to" administer the M transferred ’* 
subjects on popular lines. 

26. Sir Edward Maclagan was succeeded as Governor, in May # 1924, 
by Sir Malcolm Hailey, also a member of the Indian Civil Service. Sir * John 
Maynard was succeeded as Finance Member in June 1926 by Sir Geoffrey 
deMontmorency, also a member of the Indian Civil Service. Sir Sundar Singh, 
Majitbia, was succeeded in 1925, on the expiry of his term, by Sir Fazl-i- 
Husain who had continued to be Education Minister except for a short time in 
the summer of 1925 when he acted as a Member of the Governor-General’s 
Executive Council. During this period he was succeeded by Sbeikh (now Sir) 

Abdul Qadir. Lai a Harkishan Lai did not seek re-election in 1923 and Rao 
Bahadur Chaudbri Lai Cliand, O.B.E., of Rohtak was appointed Minister for 
Agriculi ure in his place, but he was unseated in the summer of 1924 on an 
election petition and in his place Rai Sahib Chnudhri Clihotu Ram from the 
same district, and alsp representing the views of the rural Hindus of the east 
of the province, was appointed. On Sir Fazl-i-Husain’s appointment to the 
Executive Council the portfolios of Education and Local Self-Government were 
transferred to Rai Sahib Chaudhri Clihotu Ram who remained in office till the 
end of the second Council. The portfolio of Agriculture and Industries was 
transferred to a Sikh gentleman, Sardar Jogendra Singh, who possesses large 
landed’ estates and had administrative experience of Indian States. In the 
third Council (lv2G)Rai Sahib Chaudhri Chhotu Ram, though re-elected, was 
not re-appointed as Minister. A third Ministry was added. The portfolio t of 
Agriculture was continued under Sardar Jogendra Singh. The portfolio* of 
Education was given to Mr. Manohar Lai, a barrister who had sat for the 
Punjab University in the first Council, had been unseated in ttio second 
elections and regained his place in the third. The portfolio of Local Self- 
Government was given to Malik Firoz Khan, Noon, a representative of an 
important territorial family in the west of the Punjab and a barrister, who had 
been a Member of the Legislative Council since the inception of the Reforms. 

During the absence of Sir Fazl-i-Husain as representative of Tndia at the 
eighth session of the Assembly of the Leagueof Nations at Geneva* Sir Abdul 
Qadir was appointed as a temporary Member of the Executive Council. 

37. In the sphere of administration the change in the constitution has 
inevitably meant something more than that the heads of departments are now 
in relation to a Member or Minister, instead of to the Lieutenant-Governor. 

In the pre-Reform system, though final control lay with the head of the 
province, the head of a department necessarily had a more independent position 
than is possible under a system which distributes among five authorities the 
powers previously exercised by one. The necessity placed on Members or on 
Ministers of meeting discussion in the Legislative Council or criticism in 
the Press regarding action taken in the departments under their charge ; the 
need under which Mi nisters find themselves of justifying to their own 
supporters the manner in which they are discharging their responsibilities ; all 
the incidents, in fact, which attach to a political rather than a bureaucratic 
regime necessarily involve closer scrutiny of the work of a department, 
constant demands on its head for information regarding details of its working, 
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intervention to secure changes of accepted departmental policy on the on* 
hand end the initiation of new policies on the other. From the point of view 
of heads of departments, the change has certainly involvei an increase, both in 
the nmount and the complexity of their work, some loss of authority and, at 
times, some delay in the despatch of current business. But it is always 
difficult to separate the factors which make for efficiency in departmental 
working. In achieving efficiency, the public aspects of the working of the 
administration have to be considered as well as the departmental, and the 
change in system has certainly made greater provision for ascertaining and 
satisfying the public point of view ; it U also clear that while on the one hand, 
it may have enlarged the field of criticism of action taken by the departments, 
yet on the other, it has been able to secure for it on many occasions a public 
support and apprrc : ation which would have previously been wanting. It 
would not be possible to enumerate here the many important points in which 
departmental policy has bsen directly affected by the change in system. But, 
taking typical cases only, the Land Revenue Bill may be said to have made 
proposals in revenue policy which go further than anything which would have 
been thought likely in pre Reform days ; in regard to revenue assessments a 
definite -policy has been adopted of lightening charges on well and rain cropped 
lands ; the decisions in regard to the raising of irrigation rates are not those 
wl ich would have been taken on purely departmental considerations ; some¬ 
what radical alterations have been made in regard to the management of jails; 
changes, though less radical, have latt ly been effected in Police administration. 
In regard to Transferred departments, expansion of activities which might iu 
any case have bevm taken ar.dwr the old system had the financial resources now 
enjoyed by (he province then existed, must bo distinguished from departures 
which constitute real chances of policy. But hero it is clear that the position 
of Ministers has enabled the departments to go furtlnr in measures affecting 
the status of the individual, such as compulsory education, or measures for 
prevention of epidemics and disease, than would" probably have been effected 
. under the old regime. The considerable reductions in the facilities for the sale 
of.liquor and drugs ; the encouragement given to the invitation of village 
pauchayats ; the regulation of recruitment to certain Government olleges and 
professional institutions on a communal basis ; the definite adoption of a policy 
of giving preference to backward tracts in allotting educational grants and 
providing schools for the training of jnatters ; the decision to assist a sugar 
factory, as a pioneer industry, by support from provincial finances ; these are 
all examples of modifications of policy due largely to Ministerial influence. 
Improving finance would probably have resulted, in any case, in increased 
expenditure on subjects now classified as transferred ; bui it is clear that the 
constitutional change by which they hive been given over to the charge of 
Ministers, whose influence in the L gislative Council is largely based on the 
developments which they can effect in those subjects, has immensely accelerat¬ 
ed that process*.* 

38. In'the actual control of departments, there is of course the consti¬ 
tutional difference between the departments of the Members and those of the 
Ministers. 8ave for the interpret ion of the Member, and the fact that coses 
regarding which difference of opinion exist must be referred to the Executive 
Council, the position of the Reserreti departments does not differ materially 
from that of pre-Reform days : in (he transferred, the constitution gives the 
Minister a stronger position, in that here the Governor has only “ a general 
responsibility for seeing that the administration of the transferred subjects is 
properly conducted." He has to assist the Ministers with information and 
advice ; and will “ restrict the exercise of the power to act iu opposition to his 
Ministers’ advice vested in him by section 52 ^3) of the Act of 1919 to cases in 
which he considers that the consequence# of acquiescence would be serioust.'* 
Owing, howdver, to circumstances which form the subject of the folio win? para¬ 
graph, the actual difference,'so far as it affects heads of departments and depart¬ 
mental working has not been emphasized in the Punjab. The constitutional 
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position 1ms been maintained, nnd an attempt to invade the authority of 
Ministers has been no part of Government policy, but the effort made in the 
Punjab to arrive at a ‘ unitary * system of working the habit of fre discussion 
between both sides of Government on all questions of importance, and the will* 
bigness of .Ministers to seek the advice of the Governor, have had the result 
that in practice there has been no striking difference between the position of 
department working under the two sides of Government. Apart from the 
influence of the personal factor, which' must exist under any system, it is 
probably I he fact that only on rare occasions has it been borne in upon the 
consciousness of heads of ’departments that they are serving under one side of 
Government rather than another. 


39. So much for the effect of the constitutional changes vis d vis the 
departments of Government. It is of equal, or some would perhaps hold of 
greater importance, to convey a picture of the relations prevailing within the 
Executive Government, and of its method of working. On one theory of 
the constitution it is the du*y of the Governor to choose Ministers from 
that patty in the Legislative Council which cin support them by a pre¬ 
dominance of votes, and to allow them, subject to the influence and control 
of the Council, nnd to. such measure of guidance as is indicated in his 
“ Instrument ” of Instructions, to carry on the administration of the 
u transferred ” subjects, in practical detachment from the reserved side of 
Government. It may he doubted whether that attitude of "detachment could 
. ever be complete, so long as both sides of Government draw on a combined 
purse, for finance must always be a regulating factor in administration ; but. 
apart from this consideration, events have in the Punjab tended to emphasize 
the practical impossibility of working the administration in compartments. 
The most salient illustration is that given in the evidence of Sir John Maynard 
before the Reforms Enquirv Committee, where he* shows that the very grave 
menace to the reserved subject of law and order which was presented by .the 
Sikh Gurdwara agitation, could only be solved—and was indeed in the end 
solved - by the promotion on the transferred side of legislation regulating 
the religious endowments of the Sikhs. It would be easy to multiply 
illustrations ; a policy of prohibition would present difficulties not only 
in finance but because it would involve police action to prevent illicit 
distillation ; certain aspects of representation in local bodies raise communal 
questions, the reaction of which is not confined to the transferred depart¬ 
ments ; questions relating to the proportions token by communities in 
Govern n»ent service are of equal interest to both sides of Government. 
If the district officer is primarily an agent of the reserved side of Govern¬ 
ment, ret in exercise of iiis statutory functions in regard to local bodies, he 
is definitely an agent of the transferred side, and his influence in promoting 
schemes of rural sanitation and education, or in dealing with measures for 
prevention and control of epidemics, is of the greatest importance to it. He 
is the local controlling authority in excise matters, and the Financial Com¬ 
missioner has an important statutory portion under the Exoise Acts. The Agri¬ 
cultural Departm^pt obtains its crop statistics from the Revenue Department; 
but apart from this, the co-opration of Revenue officers is of the highest value 
to the department in the promotion of improved methods of cultivation, in 
the consolidation of holdings, and in the working of co-operative societies. 
The Minister of Agriculture is dependent on the Revenue Department for the 
grant of Crown colony lands for the large areas required for agricultural or 
cattle-breeding farms. Expenditure on publicity, if controlled by one, U 
equally of moment lo both side* of Government. It is the vilhge watchman 
and the village accountant who give the Health Department its,vital statistics. 
Even in financial legislation, it has not been possible to confine the b.irden to 
the reserved side ; when the finances of the province were in deficit, the addit¬ 
ional taxation which restored them was partly in the sphere of the transferred 
subjects, fc’roua the first, therefore, it was . sought to associate Minister* 
in the decision of matters which under rdle fell within the reserved 
sphere; and there were equally many matters, of whfrh the Gurdwara 
legislation may bu. taken as typical, which though technically falling 
within the transferred sphere, were made the subject of a common decision. 
Lala Harkishan Lai’s evidence before the Reforms Enquiry Committee while 
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admitting his tendency, seem to indicate thit the opportunities offered for 
common discussion during the period 1921-23 were not sufficients frequent, 
nor the solidarity achieved as complete as was desirable ; Sir John Maynard’s 
evidence gives the case on the opposite side. Those who have had experience 
of the working of the Executive Government from 1023 up to ihe present time, 
are certainly under the impression that very considerable progress has been 
made in giving Govfrnment— so far as the relations of the transferred and 
reserved sides" are concerned—the “ unitary M character which Sir John 
Maynard claimed for it. That has been achieved not only by bringing 
before the combined Council all important matter* which called for decision 
on the reserved side, but by inviting Ministers to. discuss either with 
Members, or in full Council, matters relating to the transferred side which 
seemed likelv to have a reaction on the reserved side or on the attitude of the 
Legislative Council towards Government. There are certain matters which 
may have been decided bv consultation between the Governor and one or other 
of the members of the Executive Council; but an effort has been made to 
bring, as far as possible, all nutters of common interest hefore the full Council, 
and for some years there has been no instance of an Executive Council meet¬ 
ing unattended by Ministers. In particular, c«re has been taken to have the 
fullest discussion on all questions relating to the budget, and practically 
every item of new expenditure, on whichever side arising, lias been dis¬ 
cussed in detail before being submitted to the Standing Finance Committee or 
the Legislative Council. 

40. It must be realized th it there are in the Punjib factors which Iiav.* 
rendered this attempt at a * unitary * system both more necessary and more 
possible than may have been the case in some other provi ices. It goes without 
saying that the official side has never been in a position to carry through the 
Legislative Council any essential measure without a large measure of support 
from those elements in the Council which are prepared to act on the advice of 
Ministers; but it is also the fact that the support of the official bloc has had for 
Ministers themselves a considerable and at times even a decisive value. 
It has become a convention to give the Government vote in support of 
Ministers ; but support has on’y followed on a previous discussion aud a sub¬ 
stantial measure of agreement as to the merits of the question at iusue. 
Whenever possible, every resolution tabled for debate, and the more important 
amendments arising in the course of Demands for grants, have been fully dis¬ 
cussed before they have come for discussion in the Legislative C >uncil. The 
operation of this system involves the achievement of a scries of working 
agreements rather than of that unanimity which may be assumed to hi the 
ideal of Cabinet working in England. There nave b *en occasions on which 
the official side has felt itself obliged to abandon or curtail meas ures which 
it regarded as valuable, because Ministers could not promise the support of 
their friends in the Legislative Council ; there have been cases in which it has 
found reason to vegret that Ministers could not influence their friends to fc»ke 
a more reasonable view in voting on motions directed against G ^vern nent. 
Equally there must no doubt have been occasions on which Ministers have 
felt themselves hampered in their policy by the necessity of securing the 
support of their colleagues in the Executive Council. Concessions have been 
.necessary, oo both sides. There have bien cases in which the actual lack of un¬ 
animity has been made apparent to the public, as for instance, when Sir Sundar 
Singh, as Revenue Member, and Lala Harkishan Lai, as ^Minister, abstained 
from voting on the Gurdwara Bill of 192*2, introduced, with olDcial support, by 
ihe Education Minister ; hut the circninstances of that ow wore admittedly 
exceptional.* There have been' cases when the supporters of Ministers 
have shown impatience at what has been assumed to be their complaisance in 
accepting the restraining influence of their colleagues in the combined 
Council; or prssibly of the Governor. It is not necessary to speculate 
here how the system would have worked had it. been incumbent on Govern¬ 
ment to give'effect to every adverse decision recorded against it in the 
Legislative Council, or if ihe supporters of .Ministers had decided to force 
the latter to take views more independent of tlid rest of Government. It is 
sufficient to say that, passing in review the incidents of the last seven years. 
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it is probable tint neither side feels that any vital interest has been jeo¬ 
pardized and that the set-backs which the system has forced them to accept 
hare been outweighed by the achievement a very substantial measure of 
constructive work in the development of the province. 

41. It will no doubt he a matter of comment, that though this proce¬ 
dure may comply with the requirement of the Joint Parliamentary Committee 
that•' with regard to a large category of business, of the character which would 

naturally be the subject of Cabinet consultation.the habit should be 

carefully fostered of joint deliberation between th» Members of the Executive 
Council and the Ministers*,” yet the failure to bold separate meetings,of 
Ministers under the chairmanship of the Governor tends to militate against 
the prescription of the Committee that *' Ministers should act togetherf”. 

There is no record of any such formal meetings, though informal consultation 
between Ministers themselves has been common; if thore have been differences 
of view, it has seemed preferable to secure a working agreement by discussion 
in full Council. In the first session of the Legislative Council, the two 
Ministers, though belonging to different communities, found no difficulty in 
deciding on common action; the Ministers in the second session both belonged 
to the Xational Unionist party; in the third, during which there has been one 
Minister who belonged to that party, one belonging to the Hindu party, and 
one who had not joined either party, it lias nevertheless been possible to 
maintain unity of action, there are critics who have pressed the Punjab Gov¬ 
ernment to explore the full implications of the constitution; it has seemed to 
the Government as a whole that neither political advance nor the development 
of the province would best be secured by emphasizing the distinction between 
the two elements in Government. While this process does not appear to have 
obscured the true position of Ministers so far as concerns the Legislative 
Council, which fully accepts the theory of their responsibility, it has perhaps 
tended to the difficulty felt by the public generally in apprehending their 
exact powers uuder the Act. In many quarters there is a failure to recognize 
that they occupy a position different from Members of the Executive Council, 
and deputationists make. frequent appeals to the Governor to override the 
policy of Ministers or to revise their orders. That, however, dnes not appear 
to be uncommon in provinces where Ministers work in greater detachment 
than in the Punjab, and' it could hardly be expected in any case that the great 
maf*s of people would readily appreciate the niceties or this feature of this 
trausitional constitution. 

42. It remains to remark briefly on such facts regarding the relations 

. between the Governor and his Council and his 
hi*councilMd h* Minister*. Ministers as have not been given m the preced¬ 

ing narrative. The subject presents obvious 
difficulties, for it must be discussed without au invaslou of the confidence 
which must be maintained between the Governor and his cglleagues, past and 
present. But without breaking that confidence, there are some facts which 
can be properly* placed on record. There has been no instance of either .t 
Member or Minister resigning on account of Cabinet difficulties. Iu his evi¬ 
dence before the Committee of 192(3, Lala tiarki»han Cal statedJ that he 
resigned three times, but the statement must be read in the light of his subse¬ 
quent explanation^ of the reason why -he did not actually give up office, aud, 
together with some other parts of his evidence, should he considered in con¬ 
nection with comments offered to the Committee by Sir John Maynard,,| who 
was his colleague, throughout the period during which he w;is Minister. LaU 
Harkishan Lai did not himself seek re-election to the Legislative Council in 
1922 The resignation of office by his successor, Liai Babadur Chaudliri Laj 
Chand, as already diown, was rendered necessary by the fact that an toiec*ioa 
Commission had pronounced his election invalid. Ills successor, Rai Sahib 
Chaudhri CUhotu Kam, was not re-appointed Minister. There* has, therefore, 
been no case of a Minister resigning owing tc Cabinet reason, nor, it may be 
added, has there been any case of resignation due to a vote of uo-oonftdence 
passed by the Legislative Council. < _ 

* Haport, clann ft. fHepurt, cImw* 4. 
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SECTION 0—WORKING OP PARTICULAR DEPARTMENTS. 


43. The following principal departments of Government ore selected 
_ . _ . . for mention in this section. The working of the 

D*ptr meo •. Finance Department is dealt with in Section l), 

and that of the Departments of .Education and Local Self-Government has 
been covered in Chapters VI and VII. 


Portfolio of the Hon'ble Member tor Finance— Justice, Police, Jail 
and Stamps. 


Portfolio of the Hon'ble Member for Revenue—Land Revenue, 
Forests, Irrigation, Industrial matters Reserved, Criminal 
Tribes, Arms, and Motor Vehicles. 


Portfolio of the Hon'ble Minister for Agriculture—Agriculture in¬ 
cluding Veterinary, Co-operation and Fisheries, Excise and 
Public Works. 


Portfolio of the Hon'ble Minister for Education —Industries. 


Portfolio of the Hon'ble Minister for Local Self-Government— Medi¬ 
cal, Public Health and Registration. 


(i) The Courts ajto the Judiciary. 


44. The High Court of the Punjab, constituted under Royal Charter. 
. i, ... r is responsible of the judicial administration of 

’ Mry the Province, both Civil and Criminal. It is 

at present composed of eight permanent Judges. There are four Additional 
Judges appointed for limited periods, one of whom occupies, a special post 
created for the purpose of supplying a President to the Gurdwara Tribunal, 
but does not sit in the High Court. A fifth Additional Judge is appointed 
for six months in the cold weather in order to set one of fclfe judges free for 
the inspection of Subordinate Court. On the civil side the High Court 
exercises original jurisdication only in a few cases such as probate, divorce aid 
liquidation of companies and is normally a Court of Appeal and Revision. It 
possesses and occasionally exercises original jurisdiction in oriminal oases, 
but normally its functions are those of an appellate and revisnnal court, hear¬ 
ing appeals from sentences of the Court of dessio is and from sentences of 
more than four years* rigorous imprisonment passed by the magistracy. The 
High Court occupies a peculiar position under the Letters Patent. This gives 
the Honourable 'Chief Justice certaiu powers of appointment, etc., which 
cannot be affected v by local legislation. Again, the relations of the Sigh Court 
to the Local Government io matters of appointment, etc., and the powers 
of subordinate officers in regard to the same, are defined in the Punjab Courts 
Act, 1918. 


45. Subordinate to the High Court is the District and Sessions Jud^e, 
being district jud^e in respect of his civil and sessions judge in respect of his 
criminal jurisdiction. His sphere of duty comprises one or two districts. On 
the criminal side he has the relationship of co-ordinate authority with the 
District Magistrate. His criminal jurisdiction is generally confined to hear¬ 
ing of appeals from sentences not exceeding four y«irs- rigoror.® imprisonment 
passed by the * District Magistrate and first class Magistrates. The only 
original jurisdiction that be*normally exercises is in cases of murder, cases 
which demand a severer punishment than 7 years’ rigorous imprisonment 
and, by a recent revision of the legislature, certain cases based on the 
evidence of approvers. He is normally aided by assessors whose opinion 
it is not necessary that be should follow, but in certain oases in which a 
European British subject is concerned a jury is empanelled. He has 




power to pass any sentence sanctioned by the Law but a death sentence 
requires confirmation by the High Court. On the Civil side he has the 
power of trying original suits and in some matters he bos original juris¬ 
diction which the subordinate courts do not possess; e.g.) references 

over compulsory Land Acquisition, divorce cases not heard by the High 
Court, and copyright cases. He also functions as a Judge of Appeal, 
haviog beneath him two classes of courts— Small Cause Courts and 
Courts of Subordinate Judges. The jurisdiction of these Courts varies 
according to the value of the subject matter of the cases, and the nature 
of the appellate jurisdiction to which they are subject varies likewise. 
There is no appeal from Small Cause Courts ; and if there is a revision 
this goes to the High Court. Thus Judges of Small Cause Courts are only 
nnder the District Judge for administrative purposes ; and even so, 
the Ptmjab Courts Act gives them independent powers to appoint and 
control their staff. The appointments of all judicial officers are made 
by the local Government on the recommendation of the High Court. 
Transfers of Subordinate and Small Cause Court Judges are made by the 
High Court, of District and Sessions Judges by the Local Government 
after consultation with the High Court/ The High Court functions, 
through its Registrar, a* Chief Accounting Officer for supply on account 
of the administration of its own court, of District and Sessions Judges’ 
and of Subordinate and Small Cause Court Judges’Courts, and for a con¬ 
siderable portion of the administration of criminal justice by the District 
Magistrate. 


46. The Frontier Crimes Regulation applies to the District of Dera 
„ Ghazi £ han, and to portions of the District 

Fnotter Cmne* Relation. of Th j g R egn l a tj on enables the 

Deputy Commissioner to refer criminal and civil cases to a council of 
elders (or Jirga) for a finding on the facts of the case. In the case of a 
finding of guilty being returned, the Deputy Commissioner can award 
sentences, subject to the provision of the Indian Penal Code, up to 7 
years, or up to 14 years subject to the confirmation of the Commissioner, 
who in his revisional jurisdiction cannot question a finding if the Deputy 
Commissioner has accepted it but can only interfere in the matter of 
sentence. Under the regulation a woman can be punished for adultery 
as well as the man. With the previous sanction of the Commissioner a 
joint fine can be imposed on all the inhabitants of any village or paH of a 
village for conniving at or abetting an offence, or colluding with or 
harbouring offenders, or suppressing evidence. An order of banishment 
can similarly be passed against any mm who has a* blood feud or occa¬ 
sional cause of quarrel likely to lead to bloodshed. Not only individuals, 
but whole factions^and families can be put on security To keep the peace 
for a period of 3 years, when it is proved to the Deputy Commissioner’s 
satisfaction that a blood feud or cause of quarrel likely «to lead to blood¬ 
shed exists. On a Jirga finding in a civil case the Deputy Commissioner 
can pass a decree in accordance with the jirga finding and the decree can 
be enforced in the same way as a decree of a civil court. 


47. As regards the effect of the. Reforms Scheme on the judiciary, the 
„ ..t Hon’ble Judges of the High Court have given 

their impressions in a note which deals with the 
matter under three heads, (a) the judiciary, (b) judicial work, and (e) financial. 


The remarks of the Judges on the composition of the Judiciary are 
given in full. 

“ 8ince the formation of the Judicial Branch of the Punjab Civil 

Service, the Hoe'ble Jodgeehave 
been working to improve the 
standard of efficiency among the entrants to that service, but 
unfortunately the pressure exercised on Government in order 
to influence recruitment by considerations other t.ian those 
of pure merit tends to lower the standard. The Judges 
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were asked by Government to fix a definite proportion 
of Zamindar* (agriculturists) among Munsifs, and to this they 
replied that, while they were prepared to cive preference to 
Zamindars who are fully qualified, they could not fix a rmd 
proportion to be maintained regardless of efficiency. After 
Munsifs had become Sub-Judses, this subject formed the topic 
of debate in the Council on the 11th March 1927, ns a result 
of which the matter was again referred to the Judges. At 
the moment the Judges have expressed themselves in favour of 
selection on the results of a competitive examination, in 
which due consideration would he paid to communities, but they 
do not know whether this proposal will be accepted. 

As the appointment of Subordinate Judges (after selection by the 
High Court) rests with the local Government, it is subject 
to discussion in the Council. Questions regarding the person¬ 
nel of t he judiciary are in consequence frequently asked; a 
large number of questions relating to the appointment of 
Sub-Judges on a sectarian basis have been asked in the last six 
years. Besides Council Questions, pressure in the same direc¬ 
tion is brought to bear by means of motions for a cut in the 
budget estimates; e.g ., in March 1925, a member moved a 
reduction in the provision proposed for the Administration of 
Justice in order to draw the attention of Government to the 
recruitment of 3ikh Jats ; another member moved a reduction 
of the same grant in order to draw the attention of Government 
to the lack of Hindu Jats among Sub-Judge*. There were six 
other motions to reduce the gran' on this occasion, rn various 
grounds. Similar cuts have been proposed with reference to 
subordinate clerical appointments, although the Punjab Courts 
Act provides that such appointments are entirely within the 
competence cf the local officers subject to the general control 
of the High Court. 


Even in the case of the High Court Judges themselves, appointments 

m Hi«h» Appoiatrawt.. haVe , be * n . “S* Oil COnunftml 

grounds. It is understood that 
at the last meeting of the Council, a resolution of this nature 
was placed on the Agenda, but was not reached. 


The Judges are of opinion that the open discussion on communal lines 
.. - w - . ^ which have taken place in Conn* 

Kffeet oa work. dl bave done m £ ch to 

communal feelings among subordinate Judicial Officers, ?nd 
Jhat such feelings are liable to influence their work, which 
U to he strongly deprecated. Officers who form the impression 
that their appointment is inspired by narrow sectarian grounds 
are apt to believe that they owe their first duty to their own 
community. A more direct effect on the work of officers is 
the impairing of discipline by interpellations on discipliuary 
matters. This applies chiefly (o members of the subordinate 
clerical establishment.” 


48. Here it must be noted that the efforts made by Government to 
secure a larger proportion of recruitment to the grade of Munsiffs from the 
agricultural classes date from the pre-Reform period, and took final shape in 
the Resolution of 1919, to which reference will be made in Chapter X. 
In a province where agricultural indebtedness constitutes so serious a 
problem and where the creditor belongs almost ectirely to the non- 
agricultural classes, it was rot unreasonable that the rural community should 
feel some apprehension at the.predominance among ti e subordinate .Judiciary 
of a class to which the creditor?- usually belong. The tfforts of the local 
Government, therefore, were not based on purely political motives* but on 
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a genuine desire to secure greater confidence in the Judiciary among all classes, 
and its experience in selecting Provincial Service Officers for the frxecutive 
Branch suggested that the subordinate Judiciary might, without any loss 
of efficiency, contain a larger element drawn from the rural classes. There 
is little doubt that the new Council has been a useful medium fer focussing 
the di>cussions regarding the personnel of the*Judiciary which hare originated 
from communal claims of some standing. It must also he remembered that 
the personnel of the Appellate Courts has attracted more attention since it 
has been Indinnised. The aspirations which prompted a desire in differq/it 
sections of the Council for communal representation of diff r. nt communities 
and for a larger share in appointments In different departments of 
persons belonging t> rural and agricultural classes, stimulated interest in 
the composition of the subordinate Judiciary and the ministerial appoint¬ 
ments under the control of the High Court ; and these administrative 
aspects of the activities of the High Court formed the subject of questions 
and mo ions. The subordinate Judicwr) is app ointed by the GoverLinent, 
according to statutory provisions, from among persons recommended by the 
High Court. The appointment of ministerial staff under the Letters Patent 
vest in the Chief Justice in the High Court and resi with the subordinate 
Judiciary in other cases subject to the control of the High Court. Though 
the lecal Government lias moved the High Court regarding the wider repre¬ 
ss ntati‘*n <»f the agricultural classes it has not made any suggestion to the 
High Court nor has it lent its support in the Legislatureto any proposals 
pur forward for recruitment to the subordinate Judiciary on a communal 
basis. 

49. Discussion in the press ar.d in public meetings on the communal 
composition of the High Court took place on occasion before the introduce 
tion of the Reforms. But it is a fact, as stated by the High Court and one 
great v to be regretted, that this has greatly increased of late years. The 
appointment of permanent Judges vests in the Crown (section 101, Govern¬ 
ment of India Act), that of Additional Judges with the Governor-General in 
Council, that of officiating Judges with the Local Government. It would be 
difficult to exclude entirely from discussion in the Legislative Council motions 
framed with a view of urging it to make representations to the Central Govern¬ 
ment on the advisability of increasing a particular element in the Court. One 
such Resolution was in fact tabled in U2", though it did not actually come to 
debate, ir. favour of strengthening the Muslim element in the High Coart by 
the appointment of a Judge from among the Muslims at the Lahore Bar. 

That had a double purpose, for it not only called attention to the complaint 
m ^to by Muslims that the community was inadequately .represented by two 
.Judges (the comp>ifiou of the Court, including Additional Judges, is of seven 
I uropeans. ft ur Hindus, two Muslims and one Indian Christian), but to express 
dissatisfaction with the recruitment of Muslim Judges from another Province. 

The question formed the subject of frequent reference in the communal agita¬ 
tion in 1927 which has been described in Chapter V. The facts are that a 
Judge wfco had officiated in the Wlahabad Court was appointed to be then 
Chief Court in 1918 ; he retired in 1925. In 1927 a member of the Allahabad 
Bar was appointed as Additional Judge. Meanwhile a Muslim member of 
the Punjab Provincial Service had been, appointed an additional and subse¬ 
quently a permanent Judge. The local Government deplores, with the High 
Court, the fact that qnestions regarding the personnel of the highest tribunal 
should have been brought w ithin the range of this type of discussion and 
should have assumed a political aspect. 

50. The effect of the discussions on communal lines which have taken 
place in the Council, to which the Hon’ble Judges have referred, is of course 
felt equally in all services ; but the exister.ee of Communal feeling is due to a 
number oi other causes as well as the discussions in the Legislative Council, 
and it must always be difficult to decide how far these discussions actually 
contribute to maintain or to increase it. It is, however, a fact, that in dis¬ 
cussions on communal representation of the services in the Council, the case 
of the judiciary arouses perhaps stronger feelings than that in any other 
service. 
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61. The Judges refer to the action of the Council in rejecting certain 
legislation which would have affected the work of the Court. 

“ Owing to the fall in the purchasing power of money and to the in¬ 
crease in the nominal value of land, etc., an appeal which would 
previously have fallen within the jurisdiction of a District 
Judge is now beyond his competence. The result is that the 
High Court ha« now a volume of work out of all proportion to 
its intrinsic importance. 


The Judges suggested that the appellate powers of District Judges 
should be enhanced to cover cases of a higher value. Gov¬ 
ernment prepared a draft Bill to this effect, but they consider¬ 
ed it advisable to move a resolution in the Legislative Council, 
on which action could be taken by the Government of India. 

D«b»te» ** resolution was accordingly 
Me *’ moved in the Council, hot was 
rejected*. The result is that the 
High Court has to determine questions of facts in unimportant 
cases, which should be finally disposed of by District 
Judges.” 


•P*g*« 103—116 of 
Voloma VI. 


It may be noted that among a number of arguments used by the oppo¬ 
nents of the motion that which predominated was a disinclination to deny to 
litigants access to the highest Court. 

52. The last section is not perhaps a matter of vital importance, but 
it has been deemed best to give the remarks of the Hon’ble Judges in full 
below 


a As regards Finance the administrative work of the High Court has 
' „, J , heen hampered by the delays 

(.) Dei*,, .mi aDMrtftiAti«f. which arise out of the necessity 

of preparing cases which involve expenditure for the Legis¬ 
lative Council a long time in advance. For inclusion in the 
Budget, schemes have usually to be sent in by October ; and 
before this ia done, the administrative approval of Government 
must bo obtained for larger schemes. As the High Court is 
usually closed for some weeks prior to this, this means that 
sanction must be asked for in Hay or June. Allowing 
time for schemes to be prepared locally it may be roaghlv said 
that for inclusion in the budset of, say 1929-SO, they must 
be sent in from local officers by about April 1928, or a full 
yeafr in advance. If the scheme has to be sent back for 
modification, it will take even longer ; and a delay of a few 
months may mean that another year is lost, and two years will 
elapse before a proposal can he carried out. Even when a 
scheme is prepared in time, it may be rejected many months 
later, no reasons being given. These delays and uncertainties 
are prejudicial to the administration. 


When the scales of pay of High Court establishment were being 
revised in 1921, the Governor in Council accepted the view 
that scales of pay fixed by the flon’ble the Chief Justice 
under clause 6 of the Letters.Patent of the High Court should 
not be varied without reference to him and it was stated that 
this view would be acted upon in future (Financial Secre¬ 
tary's letter No. 5049-F., dated 15th February 1921). This 
principle do***? not, however, appear to have h acted upon 
in cases to which it might reasonably have been extended. 


During the current year, the Judges submitted certain proposals 
for special staff for destroying and indexing general records. 
These proposals have been cut down and presented to the 
Finance Committee without any reference to the Judges. As an 
example of delays, the fate of the Water Supply Scheme may 
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he cited. A more efficient water supply for the use of liti¬ 
gants in the »ligh Court, cooling the rooms of the Judges in 
summer, nnd the up-keep of the grounds attached has been 
urgently required for some years past. A scheme approved 
by the other offices which would participate was submitted 
to Government in April 1927,‘ana subject to certain criticisms 
general approval was communicated in May. A conference 
of officers was assembled in the same month and a revised 
scheme approved. This scheme was then worked out by the 
Sanitary Kngineer, forwarded to Government as soon as the 
Court re-opened and finally approved in October 1927, pro¬ 
vision being made in the list of Major Works for 1928-29. An 
intimation has now been received that the work has now been 
omitted, but no reasons are given for the omission. Thus 
an urgent work, which bad been under consideration ‘for some 
years, has been indefinitely postponed. 


The procedure for checking expenditure and presenting the budget 
c .... * nr to Council under the reformed 

< t»oo« or . constitution has resulted in a 

mass of complicated rules, which are not well understood by 
the officers who are responsible for complying with them. 
This has greatly increased the bulk of correspondence over 
what used to be comparatively simple matters ; and in larger 
offices, suoh as that of the Bigh Court, has necessitated the 
employment of additional staff merely to cope with financial 
rules and regulations.” 


53. It is perhaps not necessary to comment at length on these remarks; 
the matters complained of cannot have had auy important effect on the 
course of justice. The Reform Scheme has not, in fact, involved any radical 
change in the procedure regarding the preparation of the budget ; perhaps 
indeed the main change lies in the fact that schemes for new expenditure 
have to be ready at a somewhat earlier date in view of the necessity of their 
presentation to the Standing Fiaance Committee of the Legislative Council. 
As for the rest, Government has always held itself free to modify or to refuse 
to sanction on their merits schemes of expenditure presented by the, High 
Court. The High Court has not, as a matter of fact, been refused the extra 
establishment, whether of Sub-Judges or Additional Sessions Judges, asked 
for by it in order to cope with the growth of cases instituted. 

The separation of Judicial and Executive functions. . 


•H. The question of the separation of judicial and executive functions, 
which had long been a measure advocated in Indian political circles, was 
brought up early in the history of the neformed Council. The position of the 
District Magistrate as at once Chief Magistrate of the District and Chief Ex¬ 
ecutive Officer has been described above in section A of this Chapter. The 
debates in the Council make it clear that the gravamen of the charge brought 
against the present system is not the exercise of judicial functions t>y the Dis¬ 
trict Magistrate himself, for indeed he tries very few ca-es, but, firstly, that 
he has duties to perform a* hea 1 of the prosecuting agency, which put him 
in a false position with regard to his judicial duties, and, secondly, that the 
subordinate magistracy are under his control and look for their promotion to 
the Executive Government, h 1921 after debate a resolution was passed 
recommending Government to appoint an expert committee to work out a 
scheme for separation. A committee consisting of a Judg-; of the High Court, 
two officials and six non-officials, was appointed with terms of reference which 
are mentioned against Resolution No. 27 in the Appendix to Chapter III, 
section E. The Report was laid on the table of the Council in August 1922, 
but no action was taken on it at the time for two reasons ; firstly, because the. 
Province was passing through a perio4 of acute financial stringency, and. 
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secondly, because in the view of the local Government it was suffering from a 
wave of crime which made it undesirable to attempt any reform which might 
weaken the forces operative against the criminal classes. The arguments for 
not adopting the recommendations of the Committee were expanded when the 
m alter was again debated in March 192i. On the financial side it was sh urn 
that 1 he Committee had greatly under estimated the co>t. As regards the 
scheme itself, one of its chief difficulties lay in making provision for the 
cxercbe of the preventive duties of the magistracy in the matter of maintain* 
ins: peace and dealing with widespread disturbance. These duties the Com- 
m it tee proposed to leave to the Deputy Commissioner, but as they ire duties 
inherent in the position of a magistrate, and in certain respect* controlled by 
tiie High Court, the Committee to that extent failed to given full effect to the 
fundamental principle of the reparation of judicial and executive function*. 
The Council on the occasion mentioned passed a token reduction of a grant to 
express its view. A similar reduction wav moved in the Budget Session of 
1926, but was withdrawn on the House being informed that there was a pro¬ 
posal to distribute the work a nong members of the district staff in such a w iy 
as to allow as many Magistrates as possible to devote the whole of their time 
to the trial of criminal cases. The matter was also referred to in th; debate 
in July 1926 on a supplementary demand for General Administration, The 
demard was lost, but nther on the general question of the remission of taxa¬ 
tion. The subject was again debated in the Budget Session of 1927, but owing 
to the fact that there was at the time apprehension of communal disturbances^ 
there was some opposition to measures which might weaken the power of the 
Executive, and ths member who raised the question on a nominal cut with¬ 
drew his motion. 

55. A year later in March 1928, the subject was again raised ou a 
motion during the voting of the demand for “ General Ad minis ration.” The 
circumstances had then changed. The communal situation was apparently 
easier than it had been for some months and two cases had recently occurred 
in whi:h the High Court had commented unfavourably on the action 
of District Magistrates, and these esses had attracted considerable atteuti >n 
in the Press. In consequence, the feeling among uon-offida* members 
in favour of the separation of the judicial aod executive was stronger than 
on nny previous occasion, and the motion was easily carried. I he question 
is clearly one which will continue to be pressed on Government. It m »y 
be mentioned in this connection that Government has taken, during recent; 
years, certain steps in the direction of making the magisterial agency inor.* 
efficient and, so far as it is practicable, relieving subordinate Magistrates of 
executive duties in order that they may concentrite on magisterial work. T ie 
Judicial Branch of tRe Punjab Civil Service has been completely separat ’d 
from the Executivp Branch, and is now separately recruited and trainel, 
under the control of the High Court. Secondly, magisterial powers have been 
taken away from*certain departmental officers. «.</., canal anu forest officers ; 
and finally. Government has increased the culre of th; Punjab Civil Servie\ 
Executive Branch, with a view to securing the more rapid and efficient 
disposal of criminal work by magistrates, and at the same time bas arrang 'd 
the distribution of work among members of the district staff so as to s;c»irc 
that as many magistrates as possible devote the whole of their time to judicial 
work and are not responsible for miscellaneous duties. 

(«)—Jails. 

, 56. Two important Acts connected with jail administration namely, 

the Good Conduct Prisoners’ Probational Release Act, 1926, and the Punjab 
Borsial A .-t, 1926, were passed by the Puuj ih X, 'giolativ ' C ?tine! 1) but 
neither of them was initiated on accouut of the reformed administration. 
Both these Acts were mooted in the form of a joint Bill in !9i6, but the 
proposal for various reasons was kept p:n ling. These tfo Bills were on the 
occasion of their first introduction dropped by Government because the 
Council insisted in deleting the punishment of whipping from the Borsial 
Bill. They were vsubsequently reintroduced and passed after the addition 
of a provision vesting * discretionary power in Government to transfer 
offenders to ordinary jails* 
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57. The Legislative Council took interest in drawing the attention 
of Government to corrupt or irregular practices in the Jail Department, and 
it was largely as a consequence of the pressure exerted by the Council that 
Government appointed a Committee to examine the administration of jails 
in the Punjab. The Committee which consisted of Mr. 0. F. Lumsden, 
formerly an officiating Judge of the High Court, as President, and the Hon*ble 
Mr. Justice Jai Lai and Sheikh (now Sir) Abdul Qadir as members, submitted 
certain far-reaching proposals many ol which were accepted by Government. 
The actual results of the new measures that have been introduced cannot, 
however, yet be estimated, as they have not been in force for a sufficient 
length of time. This is, however, enough fco show that the light of publicity 
which is now shed upon the jail administration in the Council and elsewhere 
should ultimately assist in raising the standard of efficiency and honesty in the 
Department. 

58. Apart from allegations of corruption, the interest of the Legislative 
Council in the working of the Jail Department for the most part took the form 
of keen interest in the treatment of convicts of what is called the •' politic il M 
class. The period under review corresponded with the periods covered by the 
non-co-operation, Khilafatist an<jL A kali political movements, which were the 
cause of many persons of a class not usually to be found in jails being con¬ 
victed and sentenced to longer or shorter terms of imprisonment; there 
was a number of members of the Legislature who court d bring to bear 
their perso; d experiences of this and the preceding period. Interest 
among th • vocnl and politically inclined classes in the treatment accorded to 
those convicts was acute and continual questions were asked in the Council. 
The impact of the reformed constitution on the processes of administration in 
the Jail Department was thus largely due to political causes other than the 
introduction of the reformed constitution, although no doubt indirectly aided 
by the facilities given by that constitution. A sometimes excessive zeal, not 
infrequently inspired by a desire to bring discredit on Government, rather 
than effect improvements, was shown by people previously uninterested in the 
jail administration in criticising minor details. The kuowledge of this pres¬ 
sure and the number and conduct of the Akali prisoners, had a pi^judicial 
effect not only on the jail administration but ou the moral of the Jail Depart¬ 
ment staff. l)esc»plioe in the jaiis deteriorated and a number of riots and serious 
crimes have occurred in the last few years inside the jails. On the other hand 
although the interest in jails both by members of the Legislature and the 
public has * had some inconvenient and undesirable repercussious, it has 
included the Council to vote money for much needed improvements in jails. It 
is possible that in the absence of these special conditions Government would 
have found it difficult to obtain either the approval of a Council, or the support 
of a public, intent on a considerable expenditure in beneficent departments. 
The interest taken in the treatment accorded to political., prisoners gave a 
‘ beneficent * flavour to jail improvements and enabled them to be discussed 
in the Legislature and the Standing Finance Committee in an atmosphere not 
of hostility and indifference but of benevolence. 

59. Signs are now visible of a more healthy and less feverish interest 
both in the Council and outside iu matters affecting the jail administration 
and the reformation and reclamation of convicts, particularly adolescents, it 
is hoped that such interest will grow and will be concentrated on the proper 
and extremely useful sphere in which the Department itself will always 
welcome it. 

Tb* introduction of the reformed constitution has on account of 
the causes mentioned above produced a great increase of work in the Jail 
Department, as in other departments, and has* imposed a considerable extra 
expenditure on the administration. Resolutions connected with jail adminis¬ 
tration which have been passed by the Legislative Council are found at Xos. 31, 
44, 57, 59, 62, 67 and 72 of the appendix attached to Section K of Chapter III. 

(Hi) Police. 

61. Owing to the prevalence of serious crime in the province no activi¬ 
ty of Government is probably more Important from the point of view of the 
peace and progress of the people than the prevention and detection of orime # 
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which is the function of the Police Department. It is, therefore, necessary to 
examine the conditions as regards crime in the post-reform period in the pro¬ 
vince generally. Statement A shows the figures of admitted crime for the 
years 1909—1926 inclusive. It will bs observed that the first year of the 
War and the years immediately pweeding the War constitute a period of high 
criminality, the last two years of the War marking the trough between two 
crime waves. This drop in crime may be largely ascribed to two facts, viz,, 
(l) the departure to Mesopotamia of many thousands of actual or potential 
criminals and of unruly elements in the population in Military Units, Labour 
Corps, eta, and (2) the existence of emergent War legislation arming the exe¬ 
cutive with abnor daI powers. The Reforms period has been marked by a 
further advance of the crime wave, which, in spite of the satisfactory figures 
for 1926, as yet shows no final tendenoy to recede. 

62. It will be gathered from the above that the introduction of the 
reformed administration has had little or no direct effect upon crime, but 
the disturbed slate of the country following on the War, itself dua to numerous 
causes o( which the devolution of political power by the Central and Provin¬ 
cial administrations is only one, has had marked effects on the crime returns. 

68. Latitude for expression of political views had naturally to 
receive full scope at the time the Reforms were under discussion After the 
introduction of the Reforms, unfortunately the no.i-co- >peration and CiviT 
Disobedience movements took concrete shape and for a time exhibited great 
activity. These movements with manifestations of ajfc nl outbreaks of dis¬ 
order tended to operate in several ways. In the first phee, they created wide¬ 
spread conditions of sustained hostility and attacks levelled against Govern¬ 
ment, and pro tarUo generally diminished respect for the executive authority of 
Government; and where they erupted into actual outbursts of lawlessness, 
they tended also to undermine confidence in the actual strength and capacity 
of Government to preserve law and order. These indirect effects are particu¬ 
larly noticeable in the attached Statement 11 showing the statistic-' for rioting. 
It will be observed that the number of riots in 1921, the year in which anti- 
Govemme.it and Congress-Khilafat agitations wero most intense, increased 
from 46S to 860. In the following years, 1922, 192-1 and 1921, the Ak&li 
agitation was also responsible fnr a very large number of offences which 
technically came under the definition of riots. When this agitation subsided, 
il was unfortunately followed by a wave of communal tension to which allusion 
will be made later and which brought in its train a number of serious riots. 
There has recently been a decrease in this form of crime, but the preseat figures 
are Still considerably in excess of those which ohtaiaed in pre-reform days. 

64. Some indication of tho sams indirect effects may be 'gathered from 
Statement C which relates to assaults on the Police and provides ground for 
Holding that respbet for authority had suffered a deterioration during the 
.period. No conne&ion, direct or indirect, cm, however, he deduced fro a the 
high average of murders committed during recent yevr* (Statement Du There 
is no evidence to justify a belief tli.it either politic*! coalitions or administra¬ 
tive and constitutional changes are in any way responsible for the high figures. 
Violent'crimes of this kind have always been*a feature of the Punjab cjuntry- 
side. 

6'. The figures for dacoity, however, in Statement D point to the 
operation of the cause to which reference has been made. Dacoities at were tbeir 
highest in the year 1922*23, when the Province as a whole was subjected to 
widespread and intensive political propaganda and when the peace of large 
areas had been threatened by the subversive developments of direct action of 
Akalis in connection with the Gurdwara Reform movement. In these vears 
the gangs, with which the Police were called upon to deal, w«re more deter¬ 
mined and better armed than had previously been the case in the history of 
crimes of this category in the province. 

66. As regards burglaries and kindred offences, though a marked increase 
synchronized with.the introduction of tiw Reforms, it canuot be argued that there 
is interconnection between the two facts except in one respect. Por the reasons 
already mentioned in connection with riots, the Police Department was keufc «o 
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busy in dealing with various manifestations of disorder that other legitimate 
functions of the Department suffered in proportion owing fo lack of time. 
Preventive measures were to some extent crowded out and less serious forms of 
crime failed to receive a due proportion of attention. By the *e means r>iu?s 
of burglars were enabled fo form and combine to pursue their nefarious pro? 
fession with comparative immunity. Mention has already been made of com¬ 
munal riots. The figures in the last column in Statement B relate to the 
more serious communal riots which have occurred during the period Generally 
speaking, serious communal rioting was of infrequent occurrence before the 
introduction ot the Reforms, but since tlie collapse of the non-co-operation 
movement, in 1922 constant apprehension of this form of disturbance began to 
replace the anxieties regarding political movements, it must be realized that 
from the point of view of the Police work communal disturbance; contained 
a far more dangerous possibility than other forms of disturbances and consti¬ 
tuted a far grrater tax on the resources of the Police Department. 

67. From one cause or another it has been necessary, from time to 
time since the introduction of the Reforms, to employ in different part* of the 
Province, for the purpose of dealing with actual or anticipated outbreaks of 
disorder, large forces of additional police, details of which are to he found in 
Statement K. Part of the explanation of the employment of large forces of 
additional police is due to the fact that it is now recognized that the Province 
from the outset of the Reformrwas understaffed in the matter < f Police, and 
steps have now been accepted by the Council for permanent additions to 
establishment. « 

6$. While circumstances combined to throw a heavy burden on the 
police as regards the volume of crime and the prevalence of outbreaks of 
serious disorder of various kinds which characterized the period, in the initial 
yearn at any rate, the Police bad, in addition, to contend in the investigation 
of individual cases of crime with considerable apathy among the public in the 
maritfr of assistance, in the development of which th« r on-co-operation move¬ 
ment had been an infective factor There was, however, no organised 
antagonism* on the part of the public to the Force ns such. 

69. As regards the direct reactions of*the reformed constitution on the 
police force as a department of Government, while it mfty be said that the 
scope of the duties and responsibilities and the daily routine of police work 
has remained largely unaffected by the fact that the Punjab is now function¬ 
ing with a reformed constitution, nevertheless the attitude ot the Legislature 
towards the police force and department is of importance and deserves 
close examination. Generally speaking, the attitude ot the Council has 
been characterized by continuous and active criticism, by not infrequent 
expressions of dissatisfaction and on occasions by sweeping condemnation, 
though there have beer, instances of commendation by non-official members. 

The annual budget for police expenditure has invariably been the subject 
of very close scrutiny by the Council every year ; and while its presentation 
has been taken as a recurring opportunity for an attach on police working 
and charges of a sweeping and general nature as regards inefficiency ana 
corruption in the force,* the actual cuts proposed each year, except in 1923-24, 
when cuts were carried totalling Rs. 45,000, though debated with a consider¬ 
able show of "heat, were in the end either not preyed or not carried ; and the 
good sense of the Council, after putting on record an emphatic gesture of 
dissatisfaction, has rallied to support the Member in charge of the department 
and to pass the demands. The action of the police has also formed the 
subject of resolutions, such as the resolution tabled in November 1922 
regarding the conduct of the police and civil officers in the Multan communal 
riots ; and where their action has not been directly attacked as the subject 
matter of a resolution, hostile criticism of their action has also on occasions 
been introduced into debates on question* with which they were only 
remotely connected. Generally, on vital issues of law and order the Council, 
though grudging and niggardly in its tributes to the police, has been in 
the end steadfast in support of Government. As regards interpellations 
there "have been very numerous interpellations concerning the police ; and 

* The Committee appointed afc the inetepoe of Commit (Chapter X) to enquire late corruption in the eerrife. 
paid pertieeler attention to tbeee charges. 
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the provision of material for replies has added not inconsiderably to the work 
of the Secretariat of the department. A few only of the questions may be 
said to have related to matters of outstanding public interest and fco.have 
contained the germ of .suggestions emanating from a genuine desire to promote 
the public welfare in a practical manner* Many were naturally deafened to 
have a political effect, and by asking for details of police action in cases con- 
nected with disorder following on “non-co-operation activity or direct action of 
A kalis regarding Gurdwara**, to impusna Government actions or motives in 
regard to those movements ; several sought to damage Government more 
generally by eliciting Information which might prove embarrassing about the 
acts of its subordinates in the department ; and though <«ov(*rnmv»nt is ‘fair 

S me * for attack, this particular method of attack was sometimes unfair and 
heartening to the police. A fairly numerous class of questions showed signs 
of a desire to interfere from it terested motive* in individual cases which were 
not of public importance and to influence the course of enquiries, fifteen 
questions were asked with a genuine motive of improving conditions of service 
and pay in the force in the public and general interest, but some others were 
unfortunately directed towards the ventilation of the personal grievances of 
particular officers in the department, lastly a very large number of questions 
were asked relating to communal or tribal representation in various ranks of 
the force. 


♦ • 

70. When the reasons for continuous hostile criticism of the force come 
under analysis, various causes are seen in operation. In the first place, as the 
striking'&rm of tbe«sx< cutive Government, it was not unnatural that the oppo¬ 
nents of Government and protagonists of the non-co-operation and other 
movements of the kind should single out the depaitment for attack. Where 
these movements found expression to open disorder an inevitable result was 
contact and collision with the police and a harbouring in consequence by the 
members of the extreme wings of politicians of penonal animosity against the 
force and a desire for reprisals. Politicians in opposition to Government 
in Council would for these reasons naturally incline to attack on the police as a 
substantial embodimert of the power and activity of the reserved *ide of the 
executive Government. There are indications also that a record for attacks on 
the police in Council was considered to be part of the equipment of a popular 
politician. Side by side with these purely political aspects, there appears 
to have been a genuine feeling in the minds of many members of the 
Council that certain elements i j» the force, armed with considerable powers, 
were, iivindividual cases corrupt, and that the force as a whole was somewhat 
overbearing in its attitude to and treatment of the public and considered 
itself as under the special segis of the Government and not in the light of a 
servant of the public. „ In individual oases there is ground for the feeling ; 
the conditions of the force, the low pay and the powers vested in them are 
admittedly factors with a bearing on corruption ; but Government has always 
devoted special attention to the question of corruption and irregularity in the 
conduct of the force and is convinced that aa regards corruption and depart* 
•mental indiscipline *or irregularity the supervising agency in the police nave 
a record for vigilance, prompt investigation mid stern and effective 
punishment to which no department of Government can offer a parallel. 
There is a feeling among the officers of the Force that failure bv a section 
of the Council to recognise the efforts made for a higher standard of con¬ 
duct and integrity has had a depressing influence on the officers aa a 
whole. 


71. For the moment the attitude of the Council is attuned to a happier 
note. The recommendations of the Provincial Police Committee for improving 
the integrity and efficiency of the police have been the subject of a lengthy 
debate in the budget session in March Id 28, and the proposals of Government 
for improving conditions in the iorce, involving very considerable recurring 
expenditure, have been accepted by the Council in their entirety. 

72. The aftermath of the past has, however, had some prejudicial effects 
on the force. As regards British officers, though recruitment has proceeded 
without check, 21 «have proceeded on retirement during the last seven 
yean on proportionate pensions, some of them senior, experienced and 
very useful officers who could ill be spared. It is not easy to analyse 
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the reaeons m all oases : but in some oases a contributing cause has been 
the resentment of aspersions cast on their integrity in wholesale condem- 
nation <i the force. The sustained atmosphere of criticism, the con entious 
debates m supplies for the force and the feeling of lack of recognition and 
appreciation in a period, when the work of the police was of a particularly 
arduous and, as regards civil disturbances, of a specially distasteful and 
trying nature, have also not been without .their influence. As regards the 
Indian officers the Inspector-General of Police observes 

,f Though there is an abundant supply of excellent material for all 
the superior ranks, a supply which far outstrips the demand, 
the fact remains that many Indian officers*, particularly those 
who have some years of service behind them, feci that their 
position has cot been made more secure by recent constitu¬ 
tional changes. Those of thorn who pride themselves on 
playing the game resei.t as deeply as their British officers the 
wholesale aspersions on the integrity of the Force, and, having 
experience of the endless possibilities of intrigue in the country, 
feel that they are more dependent than ever before on tfie 
protection of their own department against unmerited attacks 
which may be made upon their action.” 

Statement F supplies a partial answer to the question whether the 
rank and file have boon affected by the reforms. For some years past recruit¬ 
ing has been excellent. The quality o( the recruit has also considerably 
improved ns is evident from the figures relating to literacy. Tn some districts 
the proportion of literates enlisted is as high as 50 per cent. It may be 
expected to increase still further with the better prospect* following on the 
acceptance of the proposals in this year's budget. The rank and file do not 
appear to be affected by aspersions made upon their efficiency or integrity in 
the Council. The horizon of their contentment is bounded by the practical 
tests of the justice and Impartiality which their officers mete-out in administer¬ 
ing the Force under their control and the economic aspects of their employment 
as providing a reasonable livelihood. 

73. Circumstances have tended to make the impact upon the Police 
Department of the years immediately before the introduction of the reforms 
and some of the years that followed particularly severe. The records of Punjab 
Police administration can point to no period,* which made ureatr or more 
varied culls upon it. The fact that during these years of disorder beginning 
with bitter and widespread anti'Government agitation and euding with an 
unparalleled ways of communal excitement the Police Force was never found 
wanting in its response to the demands of duty, reflect the highest credit both 
on the rank and file and the officers nf the Force, and is not the least memorable 
among the many interesting incidents connected with India’s first footsteps in 
the path of responsible Self-Government. 
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8tatbmkkt A. —General Statistic* of admitted Crime for each year from 
1909 to 1926 tnclusive . 
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Statement B— Statistics for riots. 
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Statement C.— Statement shotting the number of assaults, etc., on the Police 
during 1914—1927. 
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Statement D.— Statistics of Crime for the years 1909 to 1926 inclusive 
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Statement E .—Additional Police enrolled for special purposes from 1909 

on word*. 
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Statement F. 
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(iv) Stamps. 

74. Stamps form a reserved subject in the portfolio of the Hon’ble 
Member for Finance and under the charge of the Financial Commissioner. 

They form an important item in Provincial Receipts, accounting for over a 
crore of revenue. In 1921-22,1925-26. 1926-27 and 1927-28 the necessary 
budget grants were passed by the Council without demur. In 1922-23, the 
Legislative Council reduced the total demand of Rs. 2,37,000 under the 
head “ 7—Stamps ” by Rs. 73,800 on account of discount. The object 
of this was oo express the dislike of the Council for the system under 
which stamps are sold by a commission allowed to licensed vendors. It 
was, however, subsequently discovered that the demand, being an item of 
non-voted expenditure, has been made to the Council in error. The sum 
of Rs. 2,37,000 originally asked for in the budget was therefore, placed 
at the disposal of the Financial Commissioner by the Governor in 
Council 

75. In 1923-24. the amount of Rs. 14,000 on account of “ Reserve 
for Contract Contingencies '* (voted) was reduced, because it was con¬ 
sidered by a majority of the members of the Council to be a new demand, 
which, if granted, would have led the department to indulge in extra¬ 
vagance. The same Council however, sanction a supplementary demand 
of Rs. 7,327 for the same purpose before the close of the same financial 
year. 

76. In 1924-25, the Government ^member who asked for a grant of 
Rs. 1,12,000 (voted) under “ 7—Stamps ” agreed to accept a reduction 
of Rs. 5,000 in contract contingencies in the hope that all amendments to 
that item would not be moved. The grant was consequently reduced by 
Rs. 5,000. 

77. In 1922, the following Acts were passed 

(1) The Indian Stamp (Punjab Amendment) Bill. 

(2) The Court-fees (Punjab Amendment). Bill. 

The object of these Acts was to increase the provincial revenue, and 
so help to reduce the great deficit in the Provincial Budget. The Stamp 
Bill was passed by the Council with two small amendments, while no 
change was made in the Punjab Court-fees Bill as reported by the Select 
Committee. The only other provincial legislative enactment .on the 
matter which was brought forward was the Punjab Stamp Amendment 
Act, l of 1924. By it the stamp duties payable on conveyances of im¬ 
movable property situated in Municipalities and Cantonments were 
doubled. Generally speaking, the urban members of the Council opposed 
the Act, and the rural members were in favour of it. It was finally passed 
by a fair majority. The total increase in the Stamp income as a com 
sequence of these Acts was, roughly, Rs. 24,10,000 per year. 


£E 2 
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ft>) Land Revenue. 


78. The largest of the’departments tor which the Financial Com¬ 
missioner (Revenue) is responsible is that of Land Revenue. Of it, 
during the period under report, two Members of Council have been in 
charge, Sir Sundar Singh and Sir Fazl-i-Husain. 

70. The most important matter in the sphere of Land Revenue 
^ , ..... which has attracted attention during the 

Tt. L.nd itn-.nn. (Ai.Mdtn.it) Dili. Beformg period, has been the desirability of 

introducing legislation to regulate, and to some extent to change, the 
present practice under which Land Revenue assessments are made. The 
Royal Commission on Decentralization in paragraph 252 of their report 
recommended that “ the general principles of assessment, such, for 
instance, as the proportion of the net protits on the laud which the 
Government shall be entitled to take, and the period of settlements, 
should be embodied in Provincial Legislation, instead of being left to 
executive order, as is the case outside Bombay ”. The Government of 
India reported against the recommendation, and the Secretary of State 
for India decided in 1910 that it was not expedient for the present to 
take action on this proposal. The report of the Joint Select Committee 
on the Government of India Bill, after referring to the need of bringing 
under legislation certain classes of < axatioir which can be imposed by 
executive order, added a particular recommendation in regard to Land 
Revenue. ts And in particular, without expressing any judgement on the 
question whether the land revenue is a rent or tax, they advise that the 
process of revising the land revenue assessments ought to be brought 
under closer regulation by statute as soon as possible. At present the 
statutory basis for charging revenue on the land varies in different pro¬ 
vinces ; but in some at least the pitch of assessment is entirely at the 
discretion of the executive Government. Ko branch of the administra¬ 
tion is regulated with greater elaboration or care ; but the people who 
are most affected have no voice in the shaping of the system, and the 
rules are often obscure and imperfectly understood by those who pay the 
revenue. The Committee are of opinion that the time has come to 
embody in the law the main principles by which the land revenue is 
determined, the methods of valuation, the pitch of assessment, the period 
of revision, the graduation of enhancemnts, and the other chief processes 
which touch the well-being of the revenue payers. The subject is one 
which probably would not be transferred to Ministers until the electorate 
included a satisfactory representation of rural interests, those of the 
tenantry as well as of the landlords ; and the system should be estab¬ 
lished on a clear stautory basis before this change takes place. ” 

80. From the outset, the matter attracted great interest in the 
Legislative Council In the first Council, a question was directed to 
ascertain if Government was prepared to take action on the recommenda¬ 
tions of the Joints Select Committee and in the meanwhile prepared to sus- 
*pend all reassessments of land pending legislation and to postpone orders 
on the Lyallpur reassessment, then about to be anuounced, until the matter 
had been placed before Couucil. The House was told that the recommend¬ 
ations of the Joint Select Committee were under consideration, and that 
Government .was not prepared to suspend all reassessments of land revenue 
pending the enactment of a law on the subject. A Resolution was tabled 
in the same session recontraending that no part of the province should 
be reassessed to land revenue without the previous consent of the Council; 
and two others recommending the appointment, of a Committee 
with a majority of non-official members to report on the present sysir.ro 
of assessing lacd revenue and water rates and the changes which should 
be made in tbe existing law on the subject. The first resolution 
was not debated, but the Council accepted the latter Resolution in a 
slightly amended form, namely, to appoint a Committee consisting of 
officials and non-officials to examine its present assessment and land 
revenue policy, and to report what changes should be made in it. 
In the course of the dpbute, Sir Sundar Singh gave an undertaking 
that in regard to any Settlement which might be started in 
future, Government would give assessees the benefit of any decisions 
at which they might arrive as the result of the deliberations of the 
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Committee. Immediately afterwards, the Council accepted a Resolution 
that the assessment of land revenue in the Multan district as recently 
announced should be examined by a Committee with a vie.r to consider 
the desirability of postponing enhancement of revenue till the water 
supply in inundation canals had been adequately improved. . The Com¬ 
mittee appointed by the local Government under the first Resolution 
prepared a draft Bill iu 1023 ; but the Bill was uot actually introduced in 
Council until 1926, and in the meanwhile, the Council continued to 
give expression to its dissatisfaction at the deJay in dealing with the 
matter. It attributed tills to the unwillingness of Government *to 
surrender its executive powers. These suspicions arose fr. m the delay 
which had taken place in the introduction of the Bill, which, however 
was partly due to the technicalities of the subject, and partly to the 
difficulty experienced by the local Government in securing the previous 
assent of the Government of India to its introduction in the Legislative 
Council, fin this connection a reference may be made to paragraph 6 of 
Chapter IX). In 1923 a reduction of Rs. 1,000 was made in the budget 
provision for Settlements; in 1921 the whole demand for the Headquarters 
establishment relating to Survey aud Settlement parties was rejected, and 
as shown in paragraph 13 of Chapter III, the demand had to be restored 
by the Governor. Iu 1925 the whole of the land revenue demand was 
rejected, but this was mainly due to the actiou of the guillotine, which 
did not permit of a discussion on this Remand. It was resubraitte4 as a 
supple men tan' demand in the adjourned session of May of that year, 
when the Member for Revenue gave an assurance that Government would 
introduce the Land Revenue Bill as soou as possible, and on this 
assurance the demand was passed. The Bill when introduced into 
Council in 1926 was referred to a Select Committee, but as the Council's 
term of three years was to expire in December, with the agreement of the 
Council, the Bill was not proceeded with, but was re-introduced iuto the 
new Council in 1927 aud referred to a Select Committee which has 
reported on it. Criticism in Council on land revenue procedure has not 
always been well informed, and the local Government has endeavoured 
to educate opinion by the issue of a memorandum explaining the principles 
an 4 practice of land revenue assessment. 

fcl. There is no doubt that the Council in its attitude towards the 
Land Revenue Bill accurately represents the feelings of the great majority 
of its constituents. As shown in Chapter III, paragraph 1,there are 52 elect¬ 
ed seifts in the Council representing rural constituencies, 3 directly repre¬ 
sentative of landowners or 4, if the seat assigned to the Biluch Tumandars 
be counted. But many of the professional men elected by other con¬ 
stituencies are also owners of land, as are also some of the nominated 
members. Though there is a considerable representation iu the Council 
of urban interests, this has uot led to any division of ouinion regarding 
the necessity for the amendment of legislation regulating the subject of 
land revenue. If the urban representatives, as such, show an interest in 
the matter, it is rather due to their anticipation of the effect which such 
a measure may have in altering the incidence of the burden of taxation in 
the province.* It is undoubtedly the interest of the land-owning classes 
not only Jhat the procedure and standards of reassessment should be 
regulated by legislation, but that the burden of taxation on the land-own¬ 
ing classes (receipts from land revenue and irrigation between them now 
account for 65 per cent, of the total Revenue receipts) should be balanced 
bv some revision of the taxation for which urban classes are responsible. 
a" stimulus has been given to this movement by the report of the Indian 
Taxation Enquiry Committee. That Committee not only,, recommended 
that the rate of fund revenue assessment should be standardized at a 
somewhat lower figure than has been hitherto accepted, but also recom¬ 
mended that in place of what may roughly be described as the flat rate 
now imposed on land, progression should be introduced through an in¬ 
come-tax on agricultural incomes, or through something in the nature of 
a succession duty, or both. The salient, fact in the situation, and one that 
attracts growing attention in rural circles, is that' whereas laud revenue 
applies to all land assessed, whatever the income of the laud owner, com¬ 
mercial incomes below a figures of Rs. 2,000 escape taxation. It was to 
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be expected that with the extension of political powers to representatives 
of rural classes their attention would naturally be attracted by waatseemi 
at first sight to be a differential treatment in the matter of taxation rueted 
out to the rural classes. 

82. There has at the same time undoubtedly been some reaction 
to the general movement among agrarian classes in other parts of the 
world ; events in Russia have not been without their influence, and of 
late, efforts have been made in certain quarters to popularize propaganda 
based on Russian teaching. That propaganda is inspired by political 
mptives, and has its dangers,though so far it has not made great headway 
among the rural population. It may be noted that though the rural 
members are themselves landowners, and the rural franchise of the Legis¬ 
lative Council leaves a large section of the small farmer and the tenant cul¬ 
tivator class entirely unrepresented, the tenor of feeling in the Council is 
not in favour of giving a position of preference to large landowning in¬ 
terests. There is a general feeling in favour of giving relief to small land 
owners, to helping the poorer unirrigated areas and giving greater im¬ 
munity from the imposition of additional revenue to owners of areas 
irrigated by wells. At the moment, there is no outstanding problem 
arising from the general relations of landlords and tenants and the sub¬ 
ject is not one which has engaged the attention of the Council. 

83. The problem of waterlogging in certain canal tracts has been 

prominently before Government in recent years, and the Legislative 
Council while «mphasising the need of attending to the problem, has 
shown restraint in not pressing too strongly the grievances of owners in 
the water-logged area. This was mainly due to the strenuous efforts 
made by Government to cope with this evil, and in this the Legislative 
Council fully co-operated. A Special Board comprising a Chemist and 
Revenue and Irrigation officers has been constituted to investigate the 
problem on a comprehensive scale throughout the Province. Very 
large sums are being spent on drainage and other remedial measures, 
such as pumping, diversion of channels and alteration of channel 
levels ; and a large area has been taken up for scientific experi¬ 

ments and reclamation of waterlogged lands. The 
interest of the Council in matters affecting the rate of incidence at 
land revenue is also reflected in several lines of investigation 
into land revenue matters initiated by Government. At the present 
moment four such lines have beed chalked out for promoting the 
encouragement of the sinking of wells in waterlogged areas, in non-water- 
logged areas, in the Sili Bar and iu non-colony lands. The-consideration 
of (a) the possibility of exempting small holders or small holdings from 
the payment of land revenue, (5) the possibility of introducing the 
principle of gradation in local rates, (c) the levelling of assesments on 
well lands down to the range of assessments on unirrigaced lands, {d) the 
exemption from assessment on uncultivated land brought under cultiva¬ 
tion by improvements effected by the owner, has been taken up by 
Government as the Council is keenly interested in these problems. 

84. Por some thirty years, one of the chief responsibilities of the 
Colon!*•tfoa. Revenue Department has lain in the coloniza¬ 

tion of the large areas of Crown waste made 
available for cultivation by the expansion of the irrigation system. The 
extent of these operations is shown by the fact that the Chnnian Colony 
had 87,000 acres, the Lower Chenab Colony nearly 2 millions, the Lower 
Jhelurn Colony 568.000, the Upper Cfienab 35,000, the Upper Jheium 43,000 
the Lower Bari Doab Colony nearly 1J million acres of Crown waste. The 
completion.of the last named colony falls into the Reforms period ; and 
the Revenue authorities are now engaged in the colonization of the Nili Bar 
area which contains over 1 million acres of Crown waste. Briefly, it may be 
said that the greater part of the land in the Colonies has been allotted in 
“ peasant ” grants to cultivators from various Punjab districts and pen¬ 
sioners of the Indian Army ; there have also been grants of a larger area 
to civil pensioners, to retired officers of the Indian Army, to members of 
landed-gentry families and certain areas have also been given out in grants 
for special purposes, such as horse and cattle farms, fruit farms, farms 
for producing selected seeds and the like. A certain area of land has also 
been auctioned : the amount was comparatively small in the earlier colonies 
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but in the case of the Lower Bari Doab and the Nili Bar colonies (and 
particularly in the case of the latter) much larger areas have been set aside 
for this purpose, with a view to meet the higher cost of construction due 
to rise in the cost of labour and to ease the burden on provincial finances 
arising from the higher interest on loans raised for construction purposes. 
It is mainly from this head that are drawn the large sums credited to 
« Extraordinary ” Receipts to which reference will be made in para¬ 
graphs 233 and 245 of Section D of this Chapter. 

85. The peasant grantee is allotted land free of cost, and after 
complying with conditions as to residence and cultivation, can aflier 
a short term of years acquire occupancy rights. That right is short of 
freehold in that the occupancy tenant has no right of transfer by sale, 
and pays a small ‘ malikana ’ or rent on each acre. The larger grantees 
obtained entry to their land on payment of fixed sums, spread over a 
number of instalments, which represented a considerable reduction on 
the auction value of the land ; on the completions of their payments they 
obtained full proprietary rights. On the recommendation of the Colonies 
Committee of 1908, it was decided to allow peasant colonists the option 
of converting their occupancy rights into full proprietary rights on a 
moderate cash payment. The decision was not, however, taken mainly 
on financial grounds. The tenant status, however, well secured, is held 
in little estimation in northern India compared to that of proprietorship, 
and the Committee feared that the Colonies would never assume the 
aspect of settled districts until the latter status was cohceded. It must 
also be noted that the reversionary interest of the State in land held by oc¬ 
cupancy tenants was not great, for under the customary law of succession, 
lapses were very infrequent. The result both of allowing acquisition of 
propretary rights by peasants and larger grantees and of the sale of large 
areas by auction, has been to alienate to full private proprietorship very 
large areas of the State lands contained in the colonies. There is no 
doubt at the same time, that the concession of the option of obtaining 
proprietary rights has led to a greater sense of security and a large 
measure of contentment among the colonists. 

86. The constitutional changes of the Beforms period have not 
resulted in any change of policy in the administration of these important 
interests. In' the initial stages of colonization, colony land was little 
sought after ; but the great success of the Cheuab scheme at the epd of 
the last century, and the growing enhancement in the rice of land 
geneifeU>, created a universal desire for colony land, and the allotment 
of a colony grant is eagerly sought after alike by peasants, landed gentry 
and civil and military pensioners. The attention of the political world 
has been attracted to the fact that the disposal of these grants places 
great power in the hands of the Executive Government. It is natural 
that the Legislative Council should evince an interest, sometimes critical, 
in the manner in which particular grants have been allotted and should 
by interpellation call attention to the claims of particular areas in the 
distribution of land, but it has not sought to question the general policy 
of Government in the administration of the Colony areas, save in one res¬ 
pect. Resolutions have been tabled, # but not so far debated, calling 
attention to the undesirability of reserving for auction areas so large as 
those contemplated in the nili Bar Scheme, and expressing a preference 
for allotting them on fixed prices to members of the agricultural classes. 

87. In paragraphs 18 to 20 of Section A, reference has been made 

to the system under which land records are 

maintained and to the agency by which land 
revenue is collected and revenue law administered. That is a branch of 
the administration which has been held to be of the highest impor¬ 
tance in the Punjab, it is not. merely that the efficient maintenance of 
land records is necessary for the assessment and collection of land 
revenue, but it will be easily understood that a fecord of rights 
maintained by State agency, readily accessible to the people, with a cheap 
and effective machinery for registering division of holdings, or the creation 
of encumbrances, or changes in title is of the utmost, value in giving 
a sense of security of title and preventing disputes oyer the possession 
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of land. Under the law, the record carries a presumption of title until the 
contrary is proved. It is equally necessary that in the collection of land 
revenue there should be that elasticity of suspension and remission which 
can only be achieved with a full knowledge of the conditions of the crops 
in each village. The working of his system does not perhaps attract as 
much public attention as-many questions relating to the administration 
of law and order or the like, but a ; reduction in its efficiency would have 
far-reaching effects on the rural population, and the Punjab Governmgit 
has always considered the supervision of the working of the land revenue 
staff as one of the most important duties of the district officer. The heads 
of* the Land Revenue department have had reason to complain of lack of 
attention to this sphere of work in the districts, and some falling off of 
the standards previously attained. It is clear, however, that this process 
began in the war period, when effort was necessarily diverted largely to 
recruiting and other war measures ; recovery was retarded first by the 
pre-occupations of the non-co-operation period and subsequently, in some 
at least of the districts, by those arising from the prevalence of communal 
trouble. An effort is now being made to recover former standards 
among other measures, the staff of Revenue Assistants has lately been 
strengthened and set free entirely from magisterial duties. If the Reforms 
period has h ad any influence on che situtation, it lies mainly in the fact 
that of late years the attention of the District Officer is'increasingly 
engaged in the other activities, referred to in paragraph 10 of Chapter X, 
which are now recognized as of growing importance in promoting the 
welfare of the people. 

88. The Revenue department has had to do considerably more 
work since the Reforms : — 

Firstly, in the matter of preparation of electoral rolls in rural 
ares; 

Secondly in preparing material in reply to questions to be asked 
in the Legislative Council and to meet Resolutions ; 

Thirdly , in connection with settlement grants and legislation. 

Though the work has been considerably increased, there has also 
been, an appreciable increase of general influence in the country side 
of revenue officers of all classes. 

89. From the preceding paragraphs it will be seen that the effect of 
the change of administration whereby the ^department of land revenue 
has been placed in charge of a A! ember of Government,bound, among 
other things, to secure the necessary supply has been to focus public 
attention in an increased degree on matters with which the department 
deals, and to exert % considerable influence over its policy in the direction 
of meeting public demands. The growth of education in rural areas, the 
improved knowledge, intelligence, and standard of living of the rural 
classes has awakened in them a desire for still further bettering their 
condition. bo^h by redneing the burden of taxation on 
them and increasing the facilities for improving their lot generally. As 
time goes on the pressure of opinion in this direction will continue, and 
the necessity of dealing with demands for modification of land revenue 
policy will form one of the outsiding problems of Government. 

. (ti) Forests. 


90. The average annual expenditure for the 10 years (1917-18 to 


Expenditure nn4 Ettabiihmeal 


1926-27) .is Rs. 29*5 lakhs which may be 
compared with the Rs. 18 lakhs of 1918-19. 


The increase is due to (t) the introduction of departmental timber work¬ 
ing, which has given increased profits over the system of celling standing to 


lessees, (ti) increase in capital expenditure on the development of the forest 
estate in the matter of communications and buildings and the formation 


of irrigated plantations, and (tit) increase in staff. A statement is attached 
shewing the number of posts in each branch of the service on 1st January 
1919, and 1st January 1928, respectively, and the percentage of indians in 
each on the same dates. The large Increase in the staff is due to 
the reorganization whicji was put forward by the Depaitment in 1919 and 
sanctioned in 1920. It was necessitated by-the fact that the staff as it 


was in 1919 was inadequate even to maintain the forest estate as it then 


was, without any provision for develooment. 
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Development 


The most important matters of development of recent years 
have been as follows 


(a) The Jallo Resin Concern, for the prodnction of turpentine 

and rosin from crude resin.—This process has been a subject 
of experiment by the Department for the last 30 years; 
and the experiments culminated in the erection of the 
present factory at Jallo in 1915. In 192*1 the concern was 
converted into a co-partnership between Government and 
a leading industrialist; and is now one of the most flourish¬ 
ing business concerns in the Province. 

(b) The establishment of departmental extraction of timber from 

the forests instead of selling the standing trees to lessees.— 
This system naturally entails greater expenditure on works 
and staff; but it results in Government itself getting the 
profit which would otherwise go to the middleman. 

(c) The establishment of irrigated plantations in the plains to 

supply the Province with firewood when all the natural 
forests of the plaius, which are rapidly being cleared for 
cultivation, will have disappeared. One plantation of 
10,000 acres is in full bearing; four others aggregating 
about 36,000 acres are in course of formation; and three 
more aggregating 30,000 acres are to be established in the 
ifili Bar. 

(cl) Tho proper organization of the preparation and revision of 
working plans.—This important work was greatly hampered 
previously bv the shortage of trained staff, but has now 
been placed on a proper basis. 

(e) The reorganization of the staff referred to in paragraph 45 
above.—Previous to 1918 the Province had one Conserva¬ 
tor of Forests and 13 Divisions. It has now a Chief Con¬ 
servator, 3 Conservators and IT Divisions. This develop¬ 
ment, and the increase of staff have made it possible for 
the Department to undertake tho departmental extraction 
of timber, and at the same time to pay more attention to 
working plans, protection, silviculture and the tending and 
developing o£ the forests than was ever possible before* 


92. As will have been gathered from the preceding paragraphs 
recent years have been a period of steady 
o* increase in the efficiency of the Department. 

In spite of adverse trade conditions a cash surplus of 69 b lakhs has been 
contributed to the revenues of the Province in the last 10 years. The 
work of the Department must not, however, be judged from its financial 
results alone. A very important part of its duty is the maintenance and 
improvement of the forest estate committed to its charge; and in this 
respect, as has been shown above, gpod progress has been made. 


93. The interest of the reformed Council in forest administration 
has been mainly centred upon the conflicting 
int- rMtof tiie oonet. interests of a regime forester which the officers 

of the Department would enforce, to prevent denudation in the hills and, 
to promote regeneration, both natural and artificial, and of the demands 
made by cultivators and graziers for pasturing their auimals in protected 
and other areas. In.the absence of any organized pasture management in 
villages and in the general absence of grazing grounds for village cattle, 
the forest estate of the Punjab is regarded locally as a prized grazing 
stand-by. The demand in Council is that grazing facilities should be 
extended, and the Co tncil is jealous of any infringement of the facilities 
afforded for pasturing village animals. The incidence of animals grazed 
in the forests is nearly one animal per acre-a higher incidence than the 
just claims of forestry would concede. It was on account of this feeling 
that the Council refused lhe demand for transferring certain grazing 
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Be venae authorities, although it is by no means certain that they 
intended to exhibit any definite preference that the areas should remain 
under the control of the former. All funds asked for by the Forest De¬ 
partment have generally been voted. One important cut of 5 lakhs was 
made in the Budget of 1923-21, but the Department did not spend the 
remainder. The Council has taken much interest in the erosion of agricul¬ 
tural land by bill torrents, in Hoshiarpur particularly, and in consequence 
of this Government has decided to place a forest officer on special duty to 
examine the problem. The Forest Department has also been asked to 
advise on the water-logging, problem as to what species can be grown in 
water-logged areas. The criticism of the Council on the Department has 
largely been directed under the impression that sufficient return is not 
secured from the forests This criticism has, however, to some extent 
abated since the establishment of the convention by which expenditure on 
forests is not to exceed 70 per cent, of the income. The Talwara Saw Mill 
project which was severely criticised in Council is mentioned below. 

94* In 1924 a Forest Board was constituted composed half of offi¬ 
cials and half of non-officials. This body is independent of the Legislative 
Council Standing Committee, and is attended to advise Government on 
questions of forest policy affecting the publfc and all large projects of new 
expenditure. 

95. Mention has been made of the Talwara Saw Mill project. The 
. scheme for the construction of a saw mill at 

Talwara was administratively sanctioned by 
Government at a cost of 10 lakhs in 1921. The original proposal was that 
this should be constructed on a co-parcenary basis, but wheu in April 1922 
the prospective co-partner resiled from the partnership Government found 
itself committed to considerable expenditure, and in August 1922 abandon¬ 
ed direct connection with the project which was taken over by a contrac¬ 
tor. Daring the latter part of the year a change in the price of timber 
seemed likely to involve Government in further heavy obligations, and it 
was decided to cut the loss by terminating the agreement and reimburs¬ 
ing the contractor for his expenses. The total amount of loss incurred 
was about lakhs. The matter was brought before -the Committee on 
Public Accounts by the Finance Department and was dealt with by them 
at great length. 

Statement showing the strength of the autre of Imperial Forest Service, Pro - 
vincial Forest Service, and Subordinate and Clerical Services on the 1st 
* January 1919 and 1st January 1928. 
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(mi) Irrigation. 

96. The Irrigation Branch of the Public Works Department occu¬ 
pies an important position as the chief agency which lias of recent years 
ministered to the material improvement of the Province. . Forty years 
ago, the canal-irrigated area of the Punjab amounted to 2,341,000 acres ; 
to-day it stands over 11,000,000 acres, and important schemes which will 
yield a further increase of area are still under consideration. There are 
some 19,^00 miles of main and branch distributaries, excluding of course 
purely village watercourses ; the net revenue, direct and indirect, after 
payment of maintenance charges and interest on capital, amounts to some 
4J crores of rupee?. Further, the department has in the Punjab a posi¬ 
tion even more important than that which it derives merely from the 
great extent of its engineering activity, for on its revenue side, it is 
charged with the assessment, harvest by harvest, of the “ fluctuating ” 
land revenue and water-rates on the areas irrigated by the canals. On 
this side, it is bronght into very close contact with the public; the range 
of that contact is best explained by the fact that out of a total area of 
some 30 million cropped areas in the Punjab, 11 million are irrigated by 
the canals. 

97. As a broad description, the department is described as quasi- 
commercial; its purely commercial aspect is qualified by the fact that 
Government, in fixing the pitch of land revenue and water-rates, finds 
itself obliged to conform to the standards which regulate the general land 
revenue policy of the province. In such matters as remissions of charges 
on occasions of crop failure, protection of landowners from the effects of 
water-logging, or colonization of Crown waste lands coming nnder irriga¬ 
tion, it is also bound by considerations other than those of purely a 
“ commercial ” nature. While, therefore, it is necessary for Government to 
exercise in these interests a close control over the working of the depart¬ 
ment, the operations of the department have also in their turn an import¬ 
ant reaction on the general attitude of the public towards Government 
and its general administrative policy. 

08. It was inevitable that the changes made by the Reforms 
Scheme, and the greater opportunities afforded to the public for interest¬ 
ing itself in the working of the administration, should result in directing 
increased attention to the operations of a department which has so vital 
and widespread an influence over the agricultural life of the Province. 
The Irrigation Branch is a Reserved subject; actually the only change 
in form introduced by the Reforms is that it now works under the Member 
for Revenue, instead of directly under the Lieutenant-Governor. Its 
Chief Engineers* (who are now three in number) are still Secretaries to 
Government, and as such have direct access to the Governor. They have 
presented to Government a note giving their views on the working of the 
Reforms Scheme as it affects their Branch. While "finding that u the 
impact of the reformed constitution has bad no direct effect on the ad¬ 
ministration of the department ”, and stating that “ they are unable to 
find any evidence to show that it has increased the efficiency of the de¬ 
partment ”, they think that it has been hampered in its progress in vari¬ 
ous ways. These are stated in the following extract : — 

“ (a) 2 * highly technical service has been placed under Revenue 
Members who had'previously had no technical'or adminis¬ 
trative training. The authority of the Chief Engineers has 
thus been curtailed, and a considerable portion of their 
time is taken up in explaining technical and revenue pro¬ 
blems to the Revenue Member as Head of the Branch. 

(6) The Legislative Council absorbs the energies of the Executive 
and Administrative Officers in preparing * statistics and 
reports in reply to questions in the Council. These ques¬ 
tions are generally inspired by communal and personal 
considerations, and it is obvious that Indian serving in the 
Department consider the Council a suitable channel for 
airing their real or imaginary grievances. * At the instance 
of the Legislative Council it was decided in 1923 to make 

FF2 
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an experimental transfer of assessment work on the Wes¬ 
tern Jumna Canal to the Civil Revenue Department; the 
two Departments endeavoured to work the scheme for 3 
years and it was given up* The double trausfer entailed a 
great deal of correspondence and extra work to the staff 
of both Departments. Again in the same year possibly 
under the. direct influence of the Legislative Council but 
directly as a result of the recommendations of the Com¬ 
mittee appointed to consider the question of separating 
judicial and executive functions the very limited magis¬ 
terial powers under the Canal Act which had hitherto been 
exorcised by Irrigation Officers were withdrawn. This has 
resulted in increased damage by cattle to canal banks, 
road sand plantations. Damage by the cutting of banks, un¬ 
authorised irrigation and waste of water has also increased. 
The dislocation of business by Caual Executive Officers 
having to institute cases and give evidence is marked. The 
non-official members of the Committee appointed by the 
Legislative Council do not show such practical enthusiasm 
for the prosperity of irrigation in the Province as a whole. 
The Canal Standing Committee, e.p., consisting of 4 official 
and 8 non-official members presided over by the Members 
for Revenue, was convened dt Simla last June to deal with 
a very important question “ Eltal Kiaris ”, but only one 
non-official attended, as the meeting was abandoned and 
has not been convened since. 

Interest in the meeting of the Divisional Canal Advisory Commit¬ 
tees is also dying out. 

The centralisation of power in the Finance Department, a direct 
result of the Reforms, is a brake on the efficiency of the 
Irrigation Branch. The Finance Department has effected 
many small economies that may or may not in the long 
ran prove desirable, but it is averse to exercising control 
over the more important irrigation undertakings because 
of its lack of technical knowledge 

(a) The preparation of Budget Estimates, as estimates of probable 

expenditure, was a fairly simple matter in pre-reforms days 
and was carried out under well understood rules; the pro¬ 
cedure has now grown into an indefinite, ever changing 
and increasing task, details being insisted on in matters of 
little importance as compared with the undertakings of 
the Branch. 

(b) All new Major Works estimated to cost more than Rs. 10,000 

have now to be submitted through the Finance Depart¬ 
ment and Standing Finance Committee to the Legislative 
Council for provision of funds before they can be under¬ 
taken, whereas formerly such works could be provided for 
departmental^ without their having tc first convince these 
authorities as to the necessity therefor: this lengthy proce¬ 
dure leads to much delay. The Finance Department can 
- certify such works, but in the case of remodelling the 
Buchar Kbana Distributary (a work entirely in the 
interests of cultivators), the Finance Department did not 
agree to the vote of the Council being anticipated, and 
therefore the work, had to be postponed for a whole year ; 
this delay leads to a considerable loss of revenue. 

(c) Since the reforms, petty estimates, even those connected with 

residential buldings of Suberdinare Establishment, and 
estimates for other works amounting to only a few rupees, 
must be referred to the Finance Department. 

The installation of telephones, the utility of which lies if anything 
in its universal adoption and is known to every commercial 
firm must receive the previous sanction of the Finance 
Department. 
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99. It has seemed preferable to give this extract in full rather than 
to summarize it; but it must be giveu subject to some comment. The 
Lieutenant-Governor was equally a non-teci nica! officer the real change 
which has taken place is perhaps rather in the fact that the increased 
attention attracted to the operations of the department, and the necessity 
for discussing or justifying them in the Legislative Council, has made it 
necessary to give far closer study than before to some aspects of the pro¬ 
jects which come before Government. In particular, as regards the “ reve¬ 
nue ” side of the department's work, it must be realized that though Irri¬ 
gation Engineers gain in the course of their work much experience of the 
revenue side of Canal administration, they come to the department as en¬ 
gineers, with no previous revenue training. That the necessity for answer¬ 
ing questions and preparing for resolutions in Council throws a very con¬ 
siderable additional burden on a technical department, of a type which it 
had not hitherto experienced, is undoubted ; but this is an inevitable con¬ 
sequence of the extension of the powers of representative institutions and 
is not confined to the Irrigation Branch alone. As to the particular in¬ 
stance quoted of the intervention of the Legislative Council in securing the 
experimental transfer of assessment work on the Western Jumna Canal 
from the Irrigation to the Civil Department, it n ay be noted that the 
step was one which had in effect been recommended as far back as 1907 
by the Canal Colonies Committee : it was felt that it was uneconomical to 
maintain two parallel agencies. It was one which found many supporters 
among officers of Government as well as in the Legislative Council; and 
those officers of the Civil Department who were engaged in attempting to 
make the experiment a success claimed that they enuld have done so if 
they had obtained a fuller measure of co-operation from local officers of the 
Irrigation Branch. The withdrawal of the magisterial powers of Irriga¬ 
tion Officers was advocated by the High Court; it has left some difficulties 
for which a full remedy has not yet been devised, but was a measure 
which might well have come in the ordinary course without the interven¬ 
tion of the Legislature. Tin* subject of Standiug Advisory Committees has 
been dealt with elsewhere (Chapter III, paragraph 51) ; but it is only 
proper to mention here, as regards the attitude of the Legislature, that it 
has never hesitated even during times of financial stress to support expen¬ 
diture, capital or other, proposed for the Irrigation Department, and has 
evinceil little disposition to criticise any scheme put forward by it. 

100. Financial control of course has Income much closer- than in 
pre-reform days. That it is an inevitable development of a system under 
which the budget is bound to come under a scrutiny to which it was not 
previously subjected. It is admitted in the section .dealing with Finance 
that pre-reform budgeting was of a somewhat sketchy description , and 
though the looser procedure then followed may have rendered somewhat 
easier the task of a technical department, which had very wide powers of 
re-appropriation, it undoubtedly led to inaccuracy in estimating expendi¬ 
ture and contributed to the difficulty, expressed in the passage referred to*, 
which was experienced during the earlier years of the Reforms in obtain¬ 
ing a clear view cf provincial finance. The Reforms Scheme produced a 
Finance Department, and the department has produced a code of rules 
designed to meet its own requirements. There is perhaps something to be 
said for the position of a large technical department, wbi6h finds itself 
bound within the somewhat narrow restrictions of the < demand heads 
and has frequently to wait for sanction to works which it feels to be ur¬ 
gent because the project has to be submitted to the Finance Committee or 
wait for the Budget and Supplementary Estimates. But there is no doubt, 
on the other hand, that the present system has led • o much closer and 
more accurate budgeting, and has compelled departmental heads to exer¬ 
cise far closer supervision over the finances of their departments, and has 
lead to expenditure for the year roughly falling into the proportion anti¬ 
cipated in the year’s programme. 

( viii ) Commerce, Trade and Industrial Subjects reserved. 

101. The following central or reserved subjects are administered 
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by the Director of Industries uuder the Revenue Member ; — 

(a) The Indian Factories Act. 

(b) The Indian Boilers Act, 

(c) The Indian Electricity Act, 

(d) The Indian Mines Act, 

(«) Buies for the grant of prospecting licenses and milling leases, 

(/) The Workmen’s Compensation Act, 

(g) The Indian Trade Unions Act, 

(h) The Indian Joint Stock Companies and Societies Act (Cen¬ 

tral), 

(i) The Indian Provident and Insurance Societies Act (Central), 

(j) The Societies Registration Act Central), and 

(fc) The Indian Life Assurance Act (Central). 

102. The Indian Factories Act— The number of factories registered 
under this Act rose from 297 in 1921 to 563 in 1926, and the number of 
workers from 42,428 in 1921 to 52,648 in 1926. The inspection of factories 
is carried out under an Inspector with four assistants. Attention is 
paid, during inspections, to water supply and. lighting and sanitary con* 
ditions. Water supply and light are generally sufficient. Almost ail the 
newly ejected factories are provided with fairly good drainage systems, but 
the same does nof apply to the old factories. Ventilation is found satis¬ 
factory in the large factories. Experiments are being conducted and tern- 
peratnre records taken in all textile factories with a view to framing rules 
for artificial humdification. Wet and dry thermometers are now provid¬ 
ed in the weaving and spinning departments of all textile factories and 
records for comparative purposes are made daily. Record is kept of the 
wages in factories from which it appears that a little change has been 
registered in the cost of labour during the last four years. The health of 
the workers in the factories is generally good and no cases of occupational 
disease is reported from any factory during the last year. In most peren¬ 
nial factories quarters are provided for the workers and are superior to 
those which have been rented by the workers themselves. Seasonal 
factories, however, seldom provide quarters except for the staff. As re¬ 
gards the hours of employment, perennial factories find no difficulty in 
complying with the 60 hours week rule and printing presses and engineer¬ 
ing works find 48 or 50 hours work sufficient, Seasonal factories, however, 
are reluctant to observe regular hours’ of work, cotton ginning factories 
being particularly prone to offend in this respect. Progress is slow as re¬ 
gards fencing machinery. In the larger and well established factories 
safety devices are %pproacbing a better standard, but this is not the case 
in the smaller factories or in the majority of seasonal factories. Demonst¬ 
rations to give the workers an understanding of the use of safety devices 
form a large part of the Inspector’s duties. Factory employers are urged 
to undertake to provide suitable clothes for their workers and workers 
themselves are beginning to realize the dangers of wearing loose clothes 
when their machinery is in motion. In 1926 there were 523 accidents, 
of which 15 were fatal. 

103. The Indian Boibrs Act— The number of boilers registered 
under this Act increased from 730 in 1920-21 to 1,981 in 1926-27, and the 
revenue realized under this Act from Rs. 27,869 in the year 1920-21 to 
Rs. 65,272 in 1926-27. A Steam Boiler Inspector exists for the purpose of 
carrying out the inspections required by the Act. 

104. The Indian Electricity Ac*.—The Electric Inspectors to 
Government, Punjab, has given considerable assistance to Local Bodies 
and private companies in the preparations of estimates and plans in con¬ 
nection with the electrification of the towns of Ambala Cantonment, 
Jullundur, Multan, Gujranwala and Rawalpindi. Apart from this the 
Electrical Inspector carries out the necessary statutoryj inspections under 
the Indian Electricity Act and the Cinematograph Act. 
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105. The Indian Mines Act Daring the period 1921 to 1926 the 
production of coal from mines varied between 67,205 tons and 67,788 tons, 
and so far as the production of petroleum is concerned, the quantity of 
produce increased from 60,236 gallons in 1921 to 6,230,320 gallons in 1926. 
The revenue realized from the various mineral concessions, granted by the 
Punjab Government, increased from Rs. 67,423 in 1921-22 to Bs. 1,48,535 
in 1926-27. 

106. The Indian Joint Stock Companies and Societies Aqt .— 
During the period 1921 to 1926 the number of joint stock companies has 
increased from 145 to 211, and the revenue from Bs. 10,382 to Bs. 13,877. 
The office of the Eegistrar, Jont Stock Companies, was transferred from 
the Eegistrar, Co-operative Societies, to the Director of Industries in 1924. 
The detection of breaches of the provisions of the Indian Companies Act, 
which are still too common, form a large part of the Begistrar’s duties, and 
strict vigilance is maintained by the Department on companies in regard 
to which fraud is suspected. 

(ix) Criminal Tribes. 

107. The Criminal Tribes Department having been established only 
in 1917, was as yet in its infancy when the Befortned Constitution, estab¬ 
lished under the Government of India Act, 1919, came into operation in 
the beginning of 1921. The lines originally adopted were yet being tested 
in the light of the actual experience and changes in the working' system 
were being proposed where needed. The main features of the policy 
originally declared under Act III of 1911 for the reclamation of the crimi¬ 
nal tribes were as below :— 

(o) An effective but sympathetic control of the tribes combined 
with the provision of sufficient opportunity for earning an 
honest livelihood. 

(5) Gradual relaxation and ultimate total exemption of well 
behaved individuals. 

(c) Education. 

108. Since 1921 there has been no radical change in the policy as 
indicated above, but some important details have been so altered as to 
place the working of the scheme on a more popular basis. 

*09. The control referred to in (a) was to be exercised 'by the 
removal of the worst characters to the various clashes of settlements to be 
established for this purpose. No standard of criminality was, however, 
fixed for the selection of individuals and this resulted in indiscriminate 
transfers. To avoid the possibility of injustice, section 16 of Act III of 
1911 was so amended by section 8 of Act I of 1923 as to necessitate a 
preliminary enquiry in each case and Buie 28 of the Buies framed under 
section 20 of tbe said Act was so a nended as to give each individual a 
chance of proving his innocence before his transfer was effected. Further,' 
no period was fixed for the detention of an individual in a settlement. 
The prospect of a life long incarceration was apt to shut oat entirely the 
chief incentive for reformation and to remedy this Buie 28-A was framed 
in October 1923, fixing a reasonable period of detention and also providing 
for ultimate release on probation. In pursuance of this policy a large 
number of persons have been released from settlements on probation and 
hardly two per cent, of them have been complained against so far. 

110. Since the beginning of 1921 eleven labour supplying Industrial 
Settlements have had to be abolished for one reason or other, and. four 
new Industrial and four Agricultural Settlements were established with a 
total population of nearly 2,000 souls. Two Reformatory Schools have 
also been established for the reformation of youths who were being 
brought up in criminal environments. Three Agricultural and two 
Industrial Settlements have been sanctioned for the next financial year 
and several other avenues of paying and instructive work are being ex¬ 
plored for the reformation of the hereditary criminals. 

1 LI. With a view to wean the members of the criminal tribes from 
their evil pursuits, to provide means of livelihood for them, to educate 
’ * "vii.*#-., in flu* general bodv of the 
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community, a special staff was appointed in 1925, and the woik on all 
lines indicated above is progressing satisfactorily. 

112. The gradual relaxation referred to in (6) above has since 1921, 
resulted in the exemption of nearly llyOOO individuals from the operations 
of the Criminal Tribes Act Of these hardly 10 per cent, were. re-register¬ 
ed till the close of the year 1927/owing to their having reverted to crimi¬ 
nal habits. The rest are reported to be behaving satisfactorily. 

113. Buie 42 of the Rules framed under section 20 of the Criminal 
Tribes Act was so amended as to make education compulsory for the 
children of all members of the notified criminal tribes whether actually 
restricted or not, and so far as the economic condition of this backward 
community and the situation* of the schools permit, efforts arc being made 
to enforce this rule throughout the Province and considerable success has 
been achieved so far. Besides the two Reformatory Schools referred to 
above* 28 schools for boys and 26 for girls exist in the settlements and are 
attended by nearly 1,800 children. Night schools have also been started 
in all settlements for the benefit cf grown up people and are attended by 
665 men. The healthy influences under which the settlers have been 
placed in the settlements has engendered a desire for advance to such an 
extent that at one place, they have, out of thejr own earnings, established 
a Co-operative Anglo-Vernacular Middle School, which is attended by 90 
youths. Nearly two hundred youths are at present receiving vocational 
training* in the Amritsar Reformatory Factory and the Palampur Techni¬ 
cal School. 

114. The attitude of the reformed Council towards the Criminal 
Tribes administration bus been one of sympathy and encouragement. 
While anxious to see that the money spent on the Department is not 
wasted, the local legislature has not been in any way grudging in sanction¬ 
ing demands for this department. It is worthy of note that no demands, 
inspite of the expansion of the activities of the department detailed above, 
have so far been disallowed by the Council 

(x) Arms. 

115. There has been a considerable growth in the number of arms 
in the possession of the public licensed under the Arms Act or exempted 
from its provisions. To take figures for fire arms only the number in 1921 
was 25,?69 ; as a result of the relaxation of the rules by the Government 
of India in 1922 the number had increased to 43,126 in 1924 and to 51,595 
in 1926. As far as the influence of the local legislature is concerned the 
legislature pressed for swords being exempted from the purview of the 
Arms Act, as was tho'case in the neighbouring provinces of United Pro¬ 
vinces and the Frontier Province. It may be noted that the question 
has, in the Punjab, been complicated by the fact that the Sikhs enjoy an 
exemption from fhe operation of the Arms Act so far as concerns the 
wearing of kirpuns ; by a ruling of the High Court this term has been held 
to include swords. The Punjab Government was ready to accede to this 
demand of the Legislature, but the disturbed conditions in the province 
made it difficult to bring about this change. The Council persisted in the 
demand, and the Punjab Government first conceded to it by exempting 
definite classes of taxpayers and title-holders from licenses and later 
exempted a number of districts from the purview of the Arms Act, so far 
as swords were concerned. 

. (xi) Motor Vehicles. 

116. Government introduced the Punjab Motor Vehicles Taxation 
Act as part of a body of legislation which had the sole object of balancing 
the budget. Tne part which taxation of motors played was financially 
small, but it was introduced by way of a gesture indicating that the Coun¬ 
cil was prepared to accept taxation which affected its members personally. 
Jhe Council showed a proper sense of responsibility in appreciating the 
necessity for such taxation, and passing the measure without objection. 
The Punjab is now the only province where provincial motor taxation 
exists. The reformed Cotineil has been pressing for improving the ad¬ 
ministration of the road traffic under motor, vehicles. It has taken some 
interest in the question of a transport monopoly given to a European firm 
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(xii; Excise. 

117. Revenue - The steady growth of revenue was a marked 
feature of the history of excise administration in the Punjab during the 
four years (1909—1913) prior t6 the war, the increase in income being 
mainly due to an increase in still-head duty and vend fees for country 
spirit. In the year preceding hostilities, and the first two years of the war, 
the revenue was practically stationary. The receipts began to swell in 
1916-17, owing chiefly to the greatly enhanced demand for Indian-made 
liquor, particularly beer, the large concentration of troops in the province 
and the prohibitive price of imported liquor. It was also very difficult,to 
obtain liquor in large supplies owing to shipping difficulties. The excise 
revenue continued to advance owing to the general rise in the level of 
prices caused by the war, and the increase in the consumption of liquor 
resulting from the general prosperity of the wording classes. It steadily 
rose till it reached the record figure of 147*8 lakhs in 1920-21, but pro¬ 
gressively decreased in the following three years, owing to the anti-liquor 
agitation, the lessened demand for beer after demobilization, the marked 
decrease in the consumption of country spirit due to its high sale price, 
and heavy surcharges under the gailonage system introduced in 1922-23. 
The revenue began to recover in 1924-25, when it rose from 106*69 lakhs 
in the previous year to Rs. 119*47 lakhs, the increase being due almost 
entirely to an increase in stilMiead duty on country liquor. 

In 192 6-27 the reduction in still-head duty (from Rs. 14-1-0 to 
Rs. 12-8-0) amounted to 1*6 lakhs, but was more than, counterbalanced 
by an increase of 1*81 lakhs in license fees for country spirit, as the bidders 
at the anctions anticipated an increase in sales. The income from opium 
went up by 2*1S lakhs mainly in consequence of the fixation of its retail 
price. The total revenue during 1926-27 rose to Rs. 128 34 lakhs, which 
is the highest figure during the last six years. 

The excise revenue in 1919-20 (129 lakhs) is just over the revenue 
in 1926 27 (128 lakhs; but the total consumption of liquor fell from 545 to 
298 thousand gallons, with one rural shop to 182 square miles and an 
average consumption of 1*4 gallons per hundred of i>opulation as against 
the all-India figure of 2| gallons. 

' 118. Expenditure .—In the years immediately preceding the .intro¬ 

duction of*the Reforms, excise expenditure had been steadily rising. In 
1919-20 it stood at Rs. 2,66,000 ; it has sime risen to Rs. 15,16,000. Out 
of this a sum of Rs. 9,82,000 is merely due to a change in the system of 
accounts whereby the cost of opium supplied to the Excise Department 
appear on the expenditure side instead of as formerly beiug deducted 
from the receipts on account of its sale. This leaves Rs. 5,33,000. The 
main causes of increase have been a general revision in the scale of emolu¬ 
ments of the staff and the addition of esiablisbmenfc £6r administrative, 
preventive and detective purposes. » 

119. The main problems of excise administration in the Punjab 
0j|L i<!#i are the prevention of illicit distillation of 

country spirit and of smuggling of opium and 
eftaros. In the central districts the chief complaints arc of illicit distillation, 
in the southern and south-western parts of the province the smuggling of 
Malwa opium causes the greatest anxiety, while the north and north-west, 
charas is the chief subject of contraband. In the towns of Lahore and 
Amritsar serious complaints are made of cocaine smuggling. The Excise 
Intelligence Bureau established, as a tentative measure, in the Financial 
Commissioners’ Office on 1st July 1912, became a permanent institutidn 
from 1st July, 1913, and stimulated interest in excise cases. It collates 
information and forms a forwarding and distributing agency between local 
officers in the Punjab and neighbouring administrations. A vigorous 
campaign was carried on during 1919-20 against excise offiences in ten 
selected districts with satisfactory results. The large and progressive 
increase in arrests during 1922-26 points to a very substantial increase in 
the number of excise offences committed owing to the high prices of 
excisable articles. 
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120. The pay of Bxcise Inspectors and Sub-Inspectors was brought 
on an equality with those of TahsiJdars and 
Kit»iittMim«nt. Naib-Tahsildars from 1st October 1020. The 

post of the Distillery Expert (which was instituted in 1020 and held by a 
European) and Excise Superintendent were combined from 1925-26 in that 
of the Excise Assistant (an Extra Assistant Commissioner with special 
qualifications seconded from the ordinary cadre). The abolition of the post 
of Distillery Expert was done in deference to the wishes of .the Legislative 
Council: and the action taken has resulted in depriving the Department 
of specialized technical advice. 

. 121. Under the Punjab Excise Act, I of 1914, subject to the control 
of the local Government, the general superin- 
iryan contni. tendence and administration of all matters 

relating to excise vest in the Financial Commissioner, Revenue; as a 
transferred subject, it has been placed in the portfolio of the Minister for 
Agriculture. Excise which, now-a-days has an expenditure of 20 lakhs, 
brings in over a crore of net revenue, and is a great earning department. 
During the period of the reforms, Excise .Revenue stands now at the same 
figure as at the outset of the period, but licit consumption of liquor is 
only just over half the total consumption in 1919-20, while the number of 
retail shops is also constant, 666 in 1919-20 and 661 now. The Ministry 
has been successful in maintaining a policy otminimum consumption ana 
maximum revenue. Though Temperance Societies and Associations are 
still in their infancy, recent years have been marked by an increasing 
interest* in several ^quarters in the question of prohibition, which has found 
an echo in resolutions and interpellations in the Legislative Council, which 
at the instance of the Ministry passed a Local Option Act. The latter has 
shown itself critical but reasonable in its attitude to Excise administrations. 
While it has displayed consciousness of a growing body of opinion in 
favour of prohibition, it has not failed to realize tfo the full the difficulties 
bound to arise, in the event of its introduction, from illicit production of 
excisable articles for which abundant facilities exist in the province ; and 
it has also recognized that too hasty a step in the direction of total pro¬ 
hibition, before public opinion is more solidly arranged in its favour— 
would entail the sacrifice of considerable revenue without the correspond* 
ing achievement of material and moral progress. 

{xiii) Agriculture (including Agricultural, Veterinary 
and Co-operative Credit Societies). 

12°. Agricultural —The work of the Agricultural Department may 
be said to have began with its experimental farm of 54 acres started in 
May 1901 at Lyallpur. The Department was then under the control of 
the Director of Agriculture and Land Records. In 1905, in pursuance 
of Lord Curzon’s scheme for agricultural development, the Department 
of Agriculture (including Veterinary) pas reorganized on a more satis¬ 
factory basis and«2| lakhs of rupees recurring were allotted by the Gov¬ 
ernment of India Ao the Punjab. This sum was further increased by 
grants from provincial funds. 

123. By 1914 the expenditure on the Department had grown to 

lyJ4 Bs. 5,18,156 (vide Statement No. 1) Dis¬ 

trict work had been started in Sialkot, Gur- 

d as pur, Julluadur, Hosbiarpur, Gujrat and Montgomery Districts and in 
the Sargodha Colony. Further the Department had at Lyallpur -a College 
of Agriculture and Besearch Institute. This College cost about Bs. 4 
lakhs and was equipped with Chemical, Botanical and other laboratories, 
and a Mechanical Workshop ; had 20 acres of land set aside on which 
students were made to grow crops, a dairy of about 20 cows to enable 
the Professor of Agriculture to teach practical dairying to the students, 
an experimental farm of 260 acres where the students were kept in touch 
with experiments and the larger farm operations ; also an area of 65 acres 
in the Botanical Section. 

124. In 1920-21, the year immediately preceding the inauguration 

lj>20 . 21 of the Reforms, the expenditure of the 

Department was Rs. 14,54,454 (vide State* 
ment No. 1). Apart from the college staff, the Department had a Direc- 
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tor, three Deputy Directors, with two more under training, 5 Extra 
Assistant Directors and 43 Agricultural Assistants. Altogether it compris¬ 
ed 9 posts in the Indian Agricultural Service, 13 in the Punjab Agricul¬ 
tural Service and two special posts. 

125. The College was affiliated to tjie Punjab University and the 
ivciifollowing courses were given in it 

(a) A course for the B.Sc. degree in Agriculture extending over 

four years. 

(b) A Leaving certificate Course extending over two years. 

(c) A Vernacular Course extending over six months. 

(d) A Rural Economy Class for officers of the Revenue, Irriga¬ 

tion and Co-operative Departments, extending over one 
month. 

(e) A course for Certified Vernacular Middle School teachers, 

extending over one year to qualify them to teach agricul¬ 
ture in Rural Middle Schools. 

The number of students in the College in the year 1920-21 was 
Degree Course ... ... ... 127 
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In the Chemical Section of the Research Institute connected 
with the College in that year some 800 
individual samples were analysed in connec¬ 
tion with the chemical investigations, and some 170 samples were 
analysed for foreign departments and private individuals. Work had 
been started by the Agricultural Chemist on the reclamation of hard 
alkaline barren lands in Montgomery District, and a farm had been 
opened on these lands. Studies of the movements of soil moisture and of 
nitrogen fixation in the soils of the province were also in progress. 

127. In the Botanical Section Ear-cockle disease of wheat, which 

was doing immense damage in some districts, 
1>Unir * was studied and a simple and effective cure 

was found for it. Work on the improvement of wheats and cottons was 
in progress, and the selected types of wheat, Punjab-11 and 8-A, were 
grown in the province on 634,000 and about 5,000 acres, respectively. 
4-F cotton was evolved and was then growing on an area of 524,500 acres. 
A variety I)tsi cotton selected at Hansi was growing on about 5,000 acres 
and was also giving farmers greatly increased returns. Scotch potatoes 
introduced in the Simla hills gave farmers about Rs. 150 per acre more 
income than the old types grown there. The gram cirop was tackled in 
the same manner as wheats and cottons. 

128. The Entomologist had started work on cotton boll worm, 

pests of citrus, mangoes and other fruit trees ; 
.nt.»oogKr«L on insects which attack stored grains, etc., a 

campaign was started against rats, which were doing great damage to 
crops. Sericulture was introduced in some 15 districts of the province. 

129. In the Engineering Section 20 boring plants were at work. 
The number of bores sunk that year was 392, 
of which 326 successfully increased the water 
supply by over 25 per cent. 

Experimental farms were in existence at Lyallpnr, Gurdas- 
pur and Hansi. On these ^farms varietal, 
cultural, hydraujic and manunal experiments 
were conducted on cottons, wheats, sugarcanes, toria, etc., the Depart¬ 
ment had also Seed Farms at Sargodha, Montgomery and Chillianwala 
and seven Demonstration farms which were financed by District Boards 
and managed with the assistance of the Agricultural Department. Cotton 
auctions Were started by the Agricultural Department in order to get for 
farmers prices for improved cottons more near their real value than could 
be got at that time in the open market, also to enable the Department 
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to get pure seed for distribution. At the Department’s seed depots some 
19,620 maunds of wheat seed and 50,370 maunds of cotton seed of. pure 
types and superior quality were sold to farmers. A considerable number 
of improved country implements were designed and sold to farmers. 
Propaganda by means of crop experiments and ploughing matches, 
demonstrations of improved implements, etc., at fairs was carried on, 
Several large grants of land were leased out to private individuals for the 
encouragement of fruit growing, the production of large quantities of pure 
seed for subsequent distribution to smaller farmers, etc. 

131. The foregoing account brings the history of the Department 
T . f down to the beginning of the Reforms. 

Under the Reformed system of Government 
the Department was placed under the Minister for Agriculture and Indus¬ 
tries. In the third Council a separate portfolio for Agriculture was created 
which did not include the subject of industries. 


The progress made under the Reforms may be partly ganged by 
the expenditure on the Department which 
had risen in 1926-27 to Rs. 21,60,000. The 
8tail which in 1920-21 consisted, as above stated, of 9 posts in the Indian 
Agricultural Service, 13 in the Punjab Agricultural Service, and two 
special posts, now comprised 16, 29 and 17, respectively. 

132. By 1927 the staff of the various sections of the Agricultural 
... * • College and Research Institute had been 

0 6gc ' greatly strengthened, and its laboratories, 

hostel accommodation and workshop greatly extended. The courses given 
there and the number of students attending them were 


j m-vr. 


No. offtmleaU. 


0) ft. So. Course in Africalfara ... ... ... 1 

/*) Course for the degree of B.So. (Agri.) ... ... 101 

. Two years'Certificate Course ... ... ... 23 

(4) One-rear Teachers* Course . ... ... 32 

(5) Six months Vernacular Course ... ... ... +2 

(6) One month Rnrol Economy Oonr«e ... ... 1 j 

(7) Special course of one month's duration in dairying to give 

some training in his subject to numbers of the staff of 

the Co-operative and the Veterinary Det arfrhenU ... ]H 

(8) A blacksmith class extendim: lo two ra »nths Im been start- 
• ed in which instruction was given in oil engine driving, 

running repairs, main to: ance of thj simpler forms of 
improved implements and maohinerv, etc ... ... 14 

(9) A. short coarse extending over a month in fruit growing 

nan started«thi* year and was extietneiy popular ... 40 


The institution now possesses an agricultural section, with a pro¬ 
fessor and three assistants or associate professors; a botanical section 
under an associate professor assisted by ten specialists or assistant pro¬ 
fessors ; a chemical*section under an agricultural chemist with five pro¬ 
fessors or other specialist officers; an entomological section under an 
entomologist with two qualified assistants ; a general section with assistant 
professors of English, Mathematics and Economics. A photographic and 
cinema section has been added to the Institute for the preparation and 
distribution oi lantern slides for propaganda work in the Agricultural and 
other departments and in educational institutions in the Punjab : also for 
the making of cinema films to demonstrate up-to-date methods of scienti¬ 
fic agriculture. 

133. In the chemical section, in addition to the usual analysis of 
samples of soils, fodders, feeding material, 
water, mHk, etc., the staff has been working 
on the digestibility of certain food-stuffs, the efficiency for milk produc¬ 
tion of the College dairy diet, the quality of fodders from various part3 
of the province, the food materials taken by crops from the soil, the re¬ 
lation, if any, that may exist between the vitamin© contents of wheat as 
grown under the vsfrious types of farming (irrigated and unirrigated) and 
different conditions of soil*, and climate in the province Chemical work 
has been extended to a laboratory at Gurdaspur Experimental Farm 
where the systematic analysis of sugarcane is being carried on throughout 
the cane season. 
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134. In the bacteriological section in 1926-27 investigations were 
carried out in connection with the bacterial 
contribution of canal water to soils in the 

canal colonies, the fixation of soil nitrogen at various times of the year, 
the relation of bacteria to root rot, disease of cotton, etc. 

135. In the botanical section the work is split up among a num- 

ber of specialists. These officers are attacking 
problems on cottons, wheats, barley, millets, 
gram, rice, fodder, grasses, fruits, etc., and the Indian Central Cotton 
Committee is assisting with the cotton work. The area of improved 
cotton and wheat grown was then as under 

Tmprowl Whente. 


Bacteriological. 



SA. 

Other Improved 
varict-ra. 

Tiitnl. 

SlP,l<W 

917,4C0 

> 

12,300 

l,l4C,lvO 


Improved Cotton t. 


akfsiciv. 

Dim. 

Total. 

4*F. 

| ms-p. 

28* 

| Iedicum. 

Xeftectmn. 

1,1*1/w 

M00 

2,350 

143,0-jO 

129,700. 

1,115,950 


136. In the entomological section work on the spotted bollwomi 

and the pink bollworm has been greatly 
Enua»iogie«i. extended. The Indian Central Cotton Com¬ 

mittee is now assisting in the latter work. Investigations are being 
made on red cotton bug, rice stem borers, gram and lucerne caterpil¬ 
lars, the citrus leaf miner, etc. 

137. In the Agricultural Engineering Section, well-boring has wit¬ 

nessed great expansion. There are 92 plants 
Entomology. against 20 in 1920-21, and the number of wells 

successfully bored in the year has risen from 326 to 475., A new lift irriga¬ 
tion division has just been formed in this section. Among agricultural 
implements a parallel cultivator or horse-hoe has been evolved which can 
be sold at half the cost of the imported article and a new plough has 
been devised in the workshop, and is under trial 

138. As regards the district work, the province is now divided into 

seven circles, each with a Deputy Director 
District wor. 0 f Agriculture and staff in charge. The num¬ 

ber of experimental farms has increased from 3 in 1920-21 to 9 : of 
seed farms from 3 to 4 : and there are now 20 demonstration farms of 
various kinds against 11. 

139. There are now 135 Agricultural Assistants against 33 
in 1921 and these officials are found in every district of the 
province; while a far greater demand for assistance has arisen from 
farmers than the Agricultural Department can cope with, even with its 
greatly increased staff. Students at the College are mainly sons of 
middle class farmers drawn from all over the province, and when they 
leave the College they impart information of value to farmers with 
whom they come in contact. The result of this, and the fact that 
farmers have pocketed extra profits in hard cashjby using the Agricultu¬ 
ral Department seeds, implements, methods of cultivation, etc., has 
been the creation amung agriculturists of a desire to win for themselves 
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the increased profits which they see can be obtained from modem 
methods of agriculture. Their change of attitude in this direction 
forcibly strikes any one who attempted to get these men to ado^t 
improvements 20 years ago. In those days most people regarded the 
task as hopeless. The position now is that so many farmers call for 
aid from the Agricultural Department that it cannot satisfy their 
demands. 

140. Agriculture has been taught since 1917 in rnral Vernacular 
Middle Schools which are equipped with gardens and small farms. This 
reaches masses of young people who never attain the Matriculation 
standard, and opens their minds to the possibilities of the improved 
methods of farming. 

141. It is important to add that the Department is now in tbfe third 
year of a five years’ programme of development, which was introduced 
from 1st July 1926 and provides a framework for future expansion of the 
Department on an extensive scale. 

142. The Veterinary Department -The Veterinary College was 

opened in Lahore as early as 1882 in an 
old bungalow with a few improvised 
stables, a forge and some operation rooms. An Urdu course of two-years’ 
duration was given. In 1889 the course was lengthened to three years, 
and many subjects were added to the curriculum in order to meet the 
advancing need the country. The Veterinary Department was pro¬ 
vincialized in 1901 and in 1905 it had a staff of 5 Imperial and one Pro¬ 
vincial officer with 109 subordinate officers. There were 87 Veterinary 
dispensaries in the province, and for the improvement of the cattle of the 
province 214 selected stud bulls were at work. 

143. In 1912 the Government Cattle Farm at Hissar was 

transferred to the Punjab Agricultural de¬ 
partment by tbe Government of India. 
This farm consists of about 40,000 acres, of which about 2,000 acres 
are irrigated by canal. It breeds Hariana cattle and is the main 
source from which Government supplies stud bulls to District Boards. 
These are supplied at concession rates. 

144. In 1914 the expenditure ou the Department was 

# Rs. 5,63,279 (vide Statement No. 1). In 

that year the superior staff at the 
College consisted of a principal and four professors, and the number of 
students at the College was 176. The district staff comprised a Chief 
Superintendent, who was also Superintendent, Central Circle, and two 
other Superintendent of Circles. There were 116 Veterinary dispensaries 
,in the province by that time. 

145. In 1*920-21 the gazetted staff of the College comprised a 

* * Principal, five other professors, a Honse Sur- 

' geon and a Camel Disease Specialist, and the 

number of students studying in the three-years’ Vernacular Course was 
216. Arrangements were made to change the coarse of instruction from one 
of three-years’ to one of four-years’ duration and for the medium of 
instruction t b be changed from Urdu to English as there were neither 
suitable books in Urdu, nor current literature to keep men up to date 
in their studies when they had passed through the course.' Tbe standard 
of*entrance fixed was. the Matriculation of the Punjab University, and 
students who passed successfully through the course at the Veterinary 
College were to receive the diploma of L. V. P. 

146. Under the Reforms the Veterinary Department continued to 
be in the charge of the Director of Agriculture and was placed in the 
portfolio of the Minister for Agriculture. * In 1926-27 the expenditure on 
the Department had grown to Bs. 12,59,604 (vide Statement No. 1 , one 
Superintendent aqd eight Deputy Suprintendents had been added to the 
district staff besides a large increase of subordinates and three professors 
to the College. The nunfber of dispensaries had risen from 144 in 1920-21 
to 219. 
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147. The district work done by the staff on tour and at Veterinary 
Hospitals, the villages visited, animals treated, castrations performed are 
as follows :— 


Wo*k Uon#. 

1920-41. 

1948-J7. 

Work on tour. 



Villages rutted ... 

13,107 

38.467 

AuinuU treo’ed 

72,183 

129.803 

Castration performed ... 

17.800 

114,166 

Work in hoop t tali. 



▲tiimls (noted ... — 

21,505 

67 3,’.'63 

Cana •applied with m*J»cioe bat not brotght to 
lioopitai. 

318,902 


Co tntfioaj 

13,791 

104,219 

Inocevhtior. 



Riodrrfaat ... ... _ 

11M&* 

211,791 

H. Septiranii ... ... ... 

13,3711 

89,763 

, Vaccimatiou. 



H. ieptumia ... ... m 

47,541 

204,415 

’ Black Water ... ... 

6,380 

23.146 

Valae of * ro and rtccmei ... ~ 

Ra. 67,600 

IU 2.03.C00 


Sera and raccines are supplied free of charge by Government for 
use in dealing with outbreaks of contagious diseases. The adoption* of 
preventive measures against these diseases is steadily gaining popularity. 

148. The number of stud bulls in the Punjab rose from 1,353 in 

. 1920-21 to 2,233 in 1926-27. A new system 

*' e PS ' of encouraging indigenous breeds was started 

in the form of grants-in-aid to the Hariana and Dhanni cattle-breeding 
schemes which now aggregate Bs. 60,000. The main principles of., these 
two cattle-breeding schemes are to maintain specially selected indigenous 
bulls in selected villages, to eliminate inferior indigenous male stock by 
castration, to encourage the maintenance of good milch cows for breeding 
purposes. The main features of the Dhanni cattle-breeding scheme are 
similar go those of the Hariana scheme, but as there is > no Government 
farm yet for the Dhanni breed of cattle, the selected bulls have to be 
obtained locally. The purchase and maintenance of the bulls is subsidized 
by District Boards and Government in equal shares. Another method of 
encouraging cattle breeding has been by the grant of leases in the canal 
irrigated colonies for the purpose. There are now seven grants of this 
description covering an area of over 20,000 acres. The grantees by the 
terms of their grants are required to maintain over 2,000 head of 
cattle. * 

149. Cooperative Credit Societies .—The co-operative movement in 
the Punjab may be said to date ftfbm 1898 when a few societies were 
formed in the Western Punjab, but it was not until * 1904 that it took 
regular shape with the passing of the first Co-operative Societies Act. 

150. The original Act was intended to meet the needs of credit 
banks designed on the Baiffeisen model; but this type has been departed 
from to the extent that a considerable portion of the funds needed by 
members are contributed by them in the form of small shares paid up, by 
instalments, in the course of ten years. Burin!* this period all profits are 
indivisible. The advantage of this system is that it encourages thrift. 
At the end of ten years the shares may be returned and the profits voted 
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indivisible for ever, in which case the society becomes pure Raiffeisen in 
type. Or the shares may be retained and three-fourths of the profits 
allotted as share capital in proportion to the shares held, in which case, 
in succeeding years, three-fourths of the annual profits may be divided 
amongst the members in proportion to shares held. To guard against 
dividend hunting, the maximum dividend admissible is 10 per cent. The 
result of the shares system combined with indivisible profits is that after 
ten years most societies are nearly, if not quite, self-supporting in the 
matter of funds. The original Act did not provide for secondary banking 
institutions. This was done by the Act of 1912, and there are now in the 
Punjab in addition, to a provincial bank, 47 central banks and 69 banking 
unions whose function it is to finance primary societies. 

151. The primary co-operative societies are divided into two 

classes, agricultural and non-agricultural. The former number 14,148 of 
which 13.446 are credit. Twelve of these credit societies are mortgage 
banks with a working capital of 13 lakhs. The remainder represent the 
bulk of the co-operative societies in the Punjab, whose general 
character has been described above. They contain 372,000 members : 
their paid up share capital is Rs. 67 lakhs, their reserve funds 

Rs. 101J lakhs and their profits last year Rs. 20 lakhs. They 

generally borrow at 9 per cent, and lend at 12J. Many of those 

who have sufficient resources of their* own lend at 9f per cent. 

Other agricultural societies are for miscellaneous objects such as 
purchase and sale, silt clearance of canals, stock breeding, fodder storage, 
reclamation of land, better farming and milk recording. An unusual and 
useful type is that for consolidation of holdings: this is intended to coun¬ 
teract the great evils that have followed from the recurring sub-division 
and fragmentation of land, which results iu the holdings of a single 
proprietor being scattered in small parcels all round the village. 

152. Non-agricultural societies number 2,273. About one-third of 
these are for credit with a working capital of Rs. 53 lakhs, another third 
for thrift with a working capital of Rs. 4 lakhs and most of the remainder 
are organized for education and have no financial bearing. 

153. Turning td secondary societies, we have two classes—central 
banks and banking unions. There are 37 central banks with assets of 
Re. 445 lakhs and liabilities of Rs. 440 lakhs, and last year they advanced 
Rs. 91 lakhs to each other and Rs. 171 lakhs to primary societies. There 
are 69 banking unions with assets of Rs. 71i lakhs. Last year they ad¬ 
vanced 7 lakhs to central banks and Rs. 31 lakhs to ordinary societies. 
The Provincial Bank has assets, with corresponding liabilities, of nearly 
40 lakhs. Its paid np share capital of 7} lakhs is held by nearly 10,000 
co-operative societies (all in the Punjab). It has received Rs. 20 lakhs 
in deposits and has invested Rs. 22 lakhs in Government securities. Five 
lakbs of debentures have been issued at 6 per cent., a rate which the 
Punjab Government has guaranteed for the duration of the issue (25 
years). The debentures were issued to provide long term capital for financ¬ 
ing the land mortgage banks of the province and were over-subscribed. 
Further long term capital is provided by the Punjab Government in the 
shape of loans for 10 years at 6 per cent. These loans amount to 4 
lakhs and are likely to increase. The two main functions of the Bank are 
to finance the mortgage banks Rs. 9 lakhs have been^ advanced in this 
way—and to provide a balancing centre between Central Banks with 
surplus funds and thpse with insufficient funds. The control of the move¬ 
ment is under the Minister for Agriculture and the Financial Commis¬ 
sioner, Development, m the hands of the Registrar, Co-operative Societies. 
The latter is assisted by three Deputy and sixteen Assistant Registrars for 
the supervision of the field staff which consists of 103 Inspectors. The 
Industrial societies (186) and those for the consolidation of holdings are 
entirely controlled by the Government staff. In regard to other societies 
the duty of audit and certain miscellaneous duties of inspection are carried 
out by 447 Sub-Ixispectors appointed by the Punjab Co-operative Union, 
which represents the societies of the province. 
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The following figures show the progress made since the 
Reform Scheme was introduced 



3 1 st Jci»t 1920. SJst July 1927. 

•Societies. 

1. 

Namber of Socivties 

7,174 

16,563 

2. 

Members 

205,405 

505,122 

3. 

Working Capital 

Official Staff . 

. 2,70,46,147 

»1,60,7 l/»t 8 

1. 

Gazetted Olfioer* (Registrar, Deputy 
Registrar*, Assistant Registrars). 

7 

21 

2. 

Inspectors 

44 

109 

3. 

Sub-Inspectors 

49 

100 


iX on-Official Stajj paid ly the 1’unjal Co-operative Union. 

1. 

Auditors 

... 

5 


3 nb* Inspectors 

141 

442 


155. Co-operation has continued steadily to develop and the move¬ 
ment is one that naturally makes a strong appeal to the Council composed 
so largely of agricultural representatives. The Reforms have undoubtedly 
stimnlated the interest taken in the co-operative movement’, and have acc¬ 
elerated the progress of that movement perhaps even beyond the limits 
of prudence. The problem of shielding the agriculturists is one in which 
the Council takes a very keen interest. The following remarks of the late 
Registrar, 31r. Calvert, arc of interest in this connection 


“ The Finance Committee has invariably proved quite sympathetic 
towards all requests for more funds and has never rejected one that has 
been put before it. The Legislative Council has similarly proved sympa¬ 
thetic and has never placed any obstacle in the way of the budget. 

When any co-operative matter has come before it, such as the pro¬ 
posal that Government should guarantee interest on bonds to be issued by 
the Provincial Bank, it has supported the proposals of the Registrar.” 

There is not that interest nor is there that organization in industrial 
societies as obtains in agricultural credit societies and other activities of 
the department affecting agriculturists. The Co-operative movement has 
gained greatly by the introduction of the Reformed Constitution, as the 
increase of working capital from Rs. 2,76,147 in 1920 to Rs. 11,60,71,088 
in 1927 and membership from 206,408 to 505,122 dearly shows. 

156. As might naturally be expected owing to its largely agricul¬ 
tural composition the Punjab Legislative 
6epwml * Council has been keenly interested in the 

develepment of the Departments of Agriculture, Co-operation and Veteri¬ 
nary, and has shown a readiness in almost every case to vote 
the supplies demanded by the considerable expansion that has taken 
place in these Departments since 1921. The large profits which have 
been made by the farmers of the province from the improved 
wheat, cotton and other crops, the improvement of agricultural 
implements and the expansion of Well-boring have undoubtedly, 
changed the attitude of the Zemindar to these Departments from one 
o£ hesitation and suspicion to one of friendship and an almost clamour¬ 
ous demand for further assistance. This attitude has been reflected 
in tne Legislative Council. The questions which have been put 
have mainly dealt with the proportion of representation of the 
various communities in the personnel of the Department. The 
same remark applies to the cats proposed on the budget demands, 
though in a few cases these have been the occasion of criticism of some 
particular line of expansion as less urgent or lesst desirable than some 
other line. Such criticisms have for the most part-been intelligent and 
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moderate in tone, and much has been done to meet them. The Ministers 
in charge of the Department have, with one exception, been members 
of agricultural tribe, and their keen desire to further the interests of 
the rural communities has been generally recognized. This fact has 
disarmed critics of the Department: 

157. The Reforms haw led to a general awakening of political con¬ 
sciousness among classes who till recently took little interest in 
political questions, and in no department of the administration has 
this awakening been more marked than in the Agricultural and 'Veter¬ 
inary Departments. The Punjabi farmer is quick to appreciate the solid 
benefits conferred on him by these Departments in the shape of improved 
seed and implements for his farm, bette r stud*bulls to serve his cows, 
and new hospitals to minister to their ailments, and his representatives in 
the Council have been ready and even eager to vote money for such 
objects. 

158. During the Reform period, considerable difficulty has been 
found in recruiting European personnel in these departments ; it is clear 
that there is considerable reluctance of Englishmen to accept service at 
present rates of pay and prospects in the service. The difficulty has 
been accentuated by the fact that a number of officers of the department 
have resigned in order to obtain better paid appointments in India or 
other countries. 

STATEMENT No. L—Showing ExPh.VDituRe os Agriculture including Veterinary, 
roR the YBJRS TO 1027-Sv 


Teem, 

Bcd«bt or .'imicrr s oi Aoxicciimr, Poxjab. 

BcDOITOF W.D 

a 

Grand TctaL 

Agriculture, 

V eterloary. 

Total. 

Major and M nor 
tVoika 

Aeri culture 
and Veterinary. 



Re. 

B-* 

Jit. . 

Re. 

He. 

1908*07 


96,716 

3,03,210 

4,59320 

1.01,782 

631.702 

1907-C8 

■» 

1,35.635 

3,»6.t20 

4,81,155 

1,81,3*8 


1909-09 

- 

1.80,248 

3,12.1-20 

433.074 

60.867 


1909-10 


2,14,2i« 

3,24077 

6.38,304 

87,400 


1910-11 

- 

2.20/U4 

3,iS,«21 

5,45,035 

65.419 


1911*1* 

... 

2,48,646 

3,33,897 

6.80,446 

58,378 

6313*1 

1912-1* 

*« 

.2,72,416 

5,10304 

7,S8,72u 

70313 

03932* 

1911-14 

- 

2,71,652 

5,54,035 

63*387 

4.44,153 

>8169,740 

1914-15 

... 

. 6,18,156 

5,63.279 

1031.435 

A 16.936 

1438.871 

1915*16 

*« 

6.2i’.£06 

039,017 

11,50,123 

139370 

U,19493 

1916-17 

•** 

6,76,684 

| 

5,86,351 

11,6.385 

1.29.840 


1917-19 

- 

7.62,332 

54*380 

12,66,612 

72.294 

U 8*346 

1919-19 

.A 

10.09,017 

5/0,190 

15,69,80; 

1.05489 

16,74346 

1919-20 

... 

i 2,69,024 

6,86,904 

19,45,923 

Ml,688 

*037310 

1920-21 


14/M.474 

830331 

29,42,666 

*31,866 

M.TM4* 

1921*22 

**• 

1836,010 

10.47394 

2033,90* 

236.768 

20.701699 

1922-22 


14, U, 105 

939314 

! 24,63319 

1.35,277 

*638.796 

1922-2* 

..* 

| 16,25,635 

- 8.65,033 

21,90368 

77,886 

22,68354 

1924*28 

... 

1 14.03,1:9 

9,02,357 

23.05.726 

77387 


3926-26 

— 

It* ,08,980 

) 2,06,438 

301 o,418 

1.90324 

3235,642 

1998-27 


31,01347 

12.E9304 

3431,451 

8.86330 

4*38381 

1921-28 

- 

18,66300 ; 

13,40400 

41,90,400 

8.60,557 

M.48367 


N«M.—Figvrtt of espaaditnre for tbe year 1927-28 being not avaiUbta, budget figure* hive beta given. 
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( xiv ) Buildings and Roads and Hydro-Electric Branches op the 
Public Works Department, Punjab. 

159. Since 1856 the Public Works Department in the Punjab has 
been divided fnto two Branches—the Irriga¬ 
tion Branch and the Buildings and Roads 
Branch. Towards the end of 1925 a new temporary Branch—the Hydro- 
Electric Branch-was constitnted to deal with the Mandi Hydro-Electric 
Scheme. The Irrigation Branch denis with all Irrigation and water¬ 
logging problems and is included in the portfolio of the Member fbr 
Revenue. The Building and Roads Branch is concerned with all other 
provincial public works and together with the Hydro-Electric Branch is 
under the Ministry of Agriculture. The Buddings and Roads Branch and 
the Hydro-Electric Branch is each under the control of its own Chief 
Engineer, bntrthe Chief Engineer of the Buildings and Roads Branch is 
the Administrative Secretary for both Branches. The general frame 
work is very similar in both Branches. The Chief Engineer is the Ad¬ 
ministrative and professional head and is the responsible professional 
adviser of Government in all matters relating to this Branch. The Circle 
is. however, the administrative unit of the Department and under each 
Chief Engineer there are a number of Circle each in charge of a Superin¬ 
tending Engineer. 

The Hydro-Electric Branch being a single large project of a special 
nature, with extensive designing, but with the actual construction, in the 
early stages, all concentrated in a small area, it has been found convenient 
to divide np the work under tt) Administration : (2) Engineering, and (3) 
Construction : each as a Circle in ohanre of a Superintending Engineer. 

The headquarters of the Construction Circle are at the headquarters at 
Shanon in the Mandi State, while the other two Superintending Engineers 
are with the Chief Engineer in Lahore. 


The scope of the Buildings and Roads Branch is, however, more 
varied and at present’eight Superintending Engineers are controlled by the 
Chief Engineer of this Branch 

(f) Four Superintending Engineers in charge of the general work 
of the Department. 

(it) A Superintending Engineer (Socialist Officer) in charge of 
the Sanitary Circle. 

(tit) An Electrical Engineer (Specialist Officer) in charge of all 
electric works. 

(ft?) A consulting Architect (Specialist Officer) in charge of cer¬ 
tain selected building projects mainly'those in Lahore, 
which call for better architectural treatment than can be 
given by the general engineering establishment. 

(r) The Superintending Engineer in charge of the Rural Sani¬ 
tary Board work is also under the Chief, Engineer as 
regards establishment. 


160. The Buildings and Roads Branch of the Punjab Publie 
. _ . Works Department, might be more appro- 

BmUdinf * priately styled, as it sometimes is, the general 

Branch, as it is the agency by which the Provincial Government execute* 
all its schemes of public works, other than railways and irrigation, requir¬ 
ed for the administration and development of the province. It serves 
also as occasion demands as an agent of the Central Government for the 
execution of works and their subsequent maintenance from Central funds, 
and of Local Bodies for the execution of works such as water supply and 
drainage schemes, while its Electrical Section under the*Electrical Engineer 
advises Local Bodies in the development of electrical undertakings. 

HB2 
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161. Table I gives the expenditure on the construction and main* 
Bmadi0ft< tenauce of provincial buildings during recent 


years. 


Table L 


Year. 

1 

moon 

Ma*nt*t a nee. 

Total 

1916-17 

•1917-18 

1918-19 

... 

... 

Bn. 

i 0,20*760 
1S..2.S90 
15,31.045 

R*. 

4,70.840 
M2.901 
H.+S.21 U 

Rs. 

14,91,600 

18,78.791 

21,19,243 


m#-w 

22,12.211 


27,®$,008 

io2n-ai 

84,02,427 

7,01,582 

41.08,459 

1921-82 

30,11,779 

8,11,01*8 

5*,1+, 877 

1924-23 

86,°2, iOI 

8,16.329 

43,08,*80 

1983-2+ 

27,12,2 j 6 

S.2-,0J>7 

S5,S2,i88 

198+-85 

18.68,209 

8.21,784 

26,90,083 

1925-88 

26,22.917 

9,88,693 

65,61,545 

19*6-27 

30,23,165 

9,30.705 

60,08,S70 

i 


, 162. T^e extension and maintenance of the provincial road system 
_ . is the other main activity of the Branch. In 

1919-20 Rs. 26.37,108 and Rs. 19,83,227 were 
provided for original works and maintenance, respectively total R$. 
46,20,335. In 1926-27 the provision reached the figure of 87,50,111. 

In 1923 the reclassification of the Punjab Roads was put in hand 
the result of which the mileage being maintained from provincial fnnds 
has largely increased, as may be seen from Table II. 

Table n. 



Mileiof. 


Class. 

Metalled. , 

Un-met ailed. 

Totml 

Roads maintained from' provincial funds prior 
to Slat March 1921. 

1.176 

762 

1,923 

Additions resulting from the first instalment 
of the reulssttfio-Aion scheme. 

618 

1,017 

1,630 

Farther additions resulting from t' e second 
instalment of the scheme. 

351 

803 

1,15+ 

Roads proposed or under oom traction in the 
NQi Bar.. 

471 

333 

954 

Total ailengo for future maintenance a seam¬ 
ing Government remains responsible for the 
NHi Bar ?»uds 

2,611 

2,9+5 

5,376 

Leaving eventually for maintenance liy Dis¬ 
trict Boards with the help of jfrovincinl grant* 
in-aid through the Communications Board. 

*2,129 

19,010 

•10,1+8 

Total length of Bosfls in the Punjab excluding 
those maintained by Urbaa authorities and 
village lanes. 

3,740 

i > ■■■■ 

1,954 

25,721 
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A number of the roads taken over from District Boards bad suffered 
from years of neglect and had to be practically reconstructed, while the 
growth of motor lorry traffic all over the Province is steadily increasing the 
maintenance bill. The present programme is to add a hundred miles 
a year to the length of provincial metalled roads and, as a matter of 
fact, 140 miles of roads were newly metalled last year. To earrv out 
this programme involves an annual expenditure of upwards of 25 lakhs 
with an annual increment to the repair bill of at least 1$ lakbs for the 
upkeep of this new construction. 

163. All the sanitary work of the Branch is carried on by the 
Sanitary Engineer who is responsible for the 
lv * design, execution and maintenance of practi¬ 

cally all water supply and sanitary works required in connection with 
Government schemes, but, as may be seen from Table TIT, most of this 
officer’s wo*k is concerned with contribution works. They are chiefly 
controlled by the Urban Sanitary Board which is dealt with in the note 
on the Public Health Department. 

Table III. 

TForfe done by the Sanitary Engineer to Government, Punjab . 



TheSanitaiy Engineers activities cover the whole province. To 
supervise the execution of the work entrusted to him has three Executive 
Sanitary Engineers in charge of Divisions and four Sub-Divisional Officers. 

164. The Electrical Engineer has a dual status. .4s Electric 

Inspector he is required to make statutory 
Electric Work*. inspections under the Electricity and Cine¬ 

matograph Acts. He is also the* adviser to the Provincial Goverrfment on 
all electrical questions and responsibl.- for all Government Electrical In¬ 
stallations throughout the province. His services are also, with the 
special sanction of the Ministry, from time to time, made available for 
Local Bodies. Indian States and prospective licensees. The Electrical 
Engineer, however, lias nothing to do with the Hydro-Electric 
Scheme. 

His staff consists of an Executive Electrical Engineer and two Sub r 
Divisional Officers. 

165. crom the separate notes attached giving the histories, con¬ 

stitutions and functions of the Hydro-EIec- 
trie Branch of the Department, the Rural 
Sanitary Board and the Communications Board it will lje seen that all 
these were the direct outcome of factors operating even before the 
establishment of the Reformed Constitution. 

The years which have followed the period of financial stringency 
which ended in 1925, however, have been rears of expansion in* all 
directions, and while this has been most apparent in the departments of 
Public Health and Education, in the development of .agriculture and 
industries, and in making medical and veterinary aid more readily ac¬ 
cessible to the people, it has also been reflected in the growing budgets 
of the Buildings and Roads Branch for buildings and for the .extension 


and improvement of roads. 

The progressive educational policy of Govern mept ha» been directly 
reflected in the growth of the Government School of Engineering at 
Rasul and in that of the Maclagan Engineering College in Lahore. The 
growth of the former institution has been a natural growth endeavouring 
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to keep pace with the growing volume of work of the Department a« a 
whole while the growth of the Maclagan College has been stimulated 
by the Ministry in order to meet demand, still however, in its infancy, 
for mechanical and electrical engineers and properly trained indigenous 
mechanics and electricians, in anticipation of an industrial future, A 
separate note is attached on this institution which is not a recruiting 
ground for the department, while the Basul School is dealt with in the 
note on recruitment 

166. It will have been inferred that the organization of the De¬ 
partment has not been very appreciably affected by the Deforms, and 
indeed outside the Secretariat things proceed very much as before though 
with increased activity due to the expansion of other departments. 
In the Secretariat, however, the Deforms has been felt in the tightening 
up of financial control in sanctioniag both works and establishment. 
The new procedure for budgetting has meant a large increase in corres¬ 
pondence in justifying to the Finance Department grants for additional 
establishment, etc., required to enable the Department to cope with the 
demands made on it and the Chief Engineer suggests that this argues 
desirability of giving him a freer hand in snch matters. Attending 
meetings of the Legislative Council is another severe tax on the Chief 
Engineer’s time and he thinks that the labonr involved in collecting 
material to answer some of the questions asked in the Council is often 
out of all proportion to the importance of the information elicited. The 
preparation of statements for the use of Members of Government in de¬ 
fending proposal/in the budget estimates and explanatory notes necessary 
to make technical proposals intelligible also occupy much time which in 
pre-reform days could be devoted to technical work. 

167. A8 far as figures can be used to gauge the efficiency of the 
Branch we find in the first place that the percentage of establishment 
charges on total expenditure which was 21*8 in 1916-17 had fallen to 14 
in 1919-20. This rose during the years of financial stringency when 
works were suddenly cut down, but has fallen in 1926-27 to 13*6. But, 
though the lower percentage of establishment to the cost of works may, 
to some degree, also reflect the result of substituting provincial service 
men for the more highly paid Imperial service, it cannot be accepted as 
a measure of efficiency. The efficiency of an engineer is measured.by 
the cheapness of his designs to attain a definite purpose and the greater 
his efficiency the higher is likely to be his own market value, and there¬ 
fore tfie higher his own cost as compared with that of his wotk. Ir¬ 
recoverable losses have shown a tendency to increase which the Chief 
Engineer suggests that the sub-divisional control of recent years has 
not been so efficient as in pre-reform days, but some of the losses 
'refer to previous vears and others to depreciation in the value of material 
on stock or material at site purchased immediately after the war when 
prices were at their peak, and then not used for one reason or another. 
The percentage *>f outlay held under objection* to total expenditure 
which has grown from 16*i in 1016-17 to 36*2 in 1920-21 fell by 1926-27 
to 4*06, a result no doubt of tbe stricter financial control whioh is the 
child of the reforms. 

System of Bndgetting. 

168# Previous to the introduction of the reformed constitution 
ou when once the Budget was sanctioned, the 

Public Works Department, if it found it could 
not spend the amount allotted to a particular work, had full powers to 
reappropriate funds fifom one sanctioned work to another, even though 
the works related to different Departments. TTnder the reformed con¬ 
stitution, however, tbe Department’s powers of reappropriation have 
been severely curtailed. It fe not necessary here to give tbe somewhat 
elaborate procedure under which works required for various departments 
find their way into the Public Works Department budget. It may be 
noted, however, that to correct the tendency to over-budget for a 
year’s expenditure from a fear lest a work should be held up for want 
of the sufficient funds tp push on with it, Government has decided that 
unless the Legislative Council deliberately lays down a rate of progress to 
be observed in the execution of a scheme, it is to be assumed that its vote 
thr*t. the scheme is to be brought into effect with as 
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little delay as possible and that, therefore, if the original budget grant 
proves insufficient, owing to a work being pushed on more rapidly than 
was originally anticipated, the Council will prefer the submission of 
occasional supplementary demands to over* budget ting from a desire to 
have funds in hand to meet every possible contingency with no allowance 
for possible delays through change in design or labour troubles, etc. 

169. Demands for maintenance, repairs and Works in progress are 
not usually laid before the Standing Finance Committee. The figures for 
repairs and maintenance, however, are scrutinised by the Finance Depart¬ 
ment in the light of previous actuals, and auv increase not due to normal 
causes—a demand for an increased grant for road maintenance for 
instance, due to a proposal to provincialize a number of district roads—is 
treated as new expenditure and as sucli is placed before the Standing 
Finance Committee. Grants required for works in progress and ordinary 
expenditure on repairs and maintenance are, however, included in the 
consolidated budget presented to the Council. 

170. Under the new procedure the Public Works Department has 
no power to reappropriate funds from one minor head [vide Budget 
Manual Appendix B, paragraph 2 (o] to another, i.e., from an educational 
to a police work, nor from due grant to another, and this restriction com¬ 
bined with the. uncertainty as to the definition of “a new service” (Budget 
Manual 16 4) has caused delays and inconvenience in utilizing the grants 
for bndgetted works to the best advantage. As a recent example, the Rs. 2 
lakhs voted last November for the combind road and railway bridges at 
Chiniot and Khushab may be quoted. In January 1928, the Superintend¬ 
ing Engineer made certain demands for roadwork which could have been 
met from these Rs. 2 lakhs, which it had not been fouud possible to utilize 
on these bridges this year, but as no reappropriatiou could be made with¬ 
out the approval of the Standing Finance Committee, which did not meet 
till 5th March 1928, a proportion of the grant will lapse. 


Recruitment. 


171. Prior to the reorganization of 1920, recruitment for appoint- 
" ment to the Engineer Service was made by 

the Secretary of State, either from England 
ox from the Thomason Engineering College, Roorkee, and when on account 
of a pressure of work, additional staff was necessary to supplement the 
permanent establishment, temporary engineers were appointed by the 
local Government. 


127. The following table shows the more recent recruitment to 
t , what is now known as the Indian Service of 

5f«rrie* of WndwttHi !- 


Year. 

Europe 

recruited. 

i mlia 
recruited. 

Promoted 
from lower 
service. 

ms 





1 

Mil 

*** 

... 

1 


... 

1918 

IM 

... 



2 

IBM 

... 

... 

4 

* i 

... 

1920 


... 

1 

... 


iflti 

... 

... 

... 

l 


MM 

... 

... 


l * 


1925: 

... 

.. 

... * 

... 


3 m 

.... 

... 




1925 

... 

... 




10*6 

... ... 





19*7 

... 

... 


i 

• 

19*8 

. ... 

... 





Total 

<> *** 

• 

3 

1- 

L —-— 
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173, On the introduction of the Punjab Provincial Service of 
„ . t n , , f .. . Engineers, in 1920, the cadre of the Indian 
“ * '. md ” * r Service of Engineers was reduced from 43 to 
33, The new Service was to be primarily a 
Service of 8ubdMvisional Officers and was to be composed of 24 officers. 
It has so far been constituted by promotions of 19 subordinates and two 
temporary engineers, while there have been four direct appointments from 
tbe Boorkee College. 

• 174. Government of India, Public Works Department, letter 
No. 441-E. A., doted the 16th July 1920, placed the Punjab Government 
under an obligation to recruit from.Boorkeeup to the extent of 0*6 candi¬ 
date per annum for the Indian Service of Engineers and 1*2 candidates 
for tbe newly created provincial service, but this was ineffective owing to 
the redncation in the cadre of the Indian Service of Engineers stopping all 
recruitment for this service while there were no properly trained candidates 
available for recruitment to tbe Provincial Service of Engineers. With 
the delegation of powers in 1927, under section 96-B (a) of the Government 
of India Act, the Provincial Government now has a free hand in recruit¬ 
ment, and proposals are under consideration for the consequent reorgani¬ 
zation of all the engineering services. 


175. A further source of recruitment are tbe Specialist Officers 
* , brought out from England. These, as requir- 

Sj#o»n*! o®*#**« ed by the local Government, are selected in 

England by the High Commissioner with the assistance of a Selection 
Board, from applications received in response to advertisements. The 
following are the Specialist Officers now iu the Department with the dates 
of their appointments : — * 



1927. The appointments in 1927 were made by a Selection Board com¬ 
posed of a European Superintending Engineer with three members repre¬ 
senting the three principal communities in the Province (Muhammadan, 
Hindu and .Sikh). The instructions of the Ministry were that only capable 
engineers were*to be selected and that not more than five per cent, should 
be allowed to a candidate with the object of equalizing the recruitment 
between the different communities of the selected candidates. ~ 


* 177. Formerly Recruitment of both upper and lower subordinates 

_ , i Kutii mt\ner for tixei permanent establishment was from 

iu Zr**'* “• the Thomason Engineering College at Boorkee, 

but in 1912 an engineering school was estab- 
tabtrdmUM. lished at Basul to train sub-overseers for both 

branches of the Department. At hrst admissions to the school were on a 
proportionate communal basis, and in order to secure the required propor¬ 
tion of Muhammadans and Agriculturists, ten students were admitted each 
year by nomination while*the remaining 35 admissions from the Punjab 
were based on the results of au admission examination in which only_ 
matriculates were allowed to compete. 
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In 1923 it was decided to do away with thq system of direct nomina¬ 
tion, and, since 1925. 45 students have been admitted from the British 
Punjab to the school each year, for training as subordinates as the result 
of the competitive examination, but of these at least 22 must be 
agriculturists (Le., members of an Agricultural tribe notified under the 
Alienation of Land Act). 

Last year it was considered that the growth of general education 
and the multiplication of Intermediate Colleges justified a further advance, 
and, with effect from 30£9, only F.A., F.Se., and Senior Cambridge 
students will be allowed to compete for admission. Concurrently with 
this advance, the system of nomination (by the Minister for Agriculture) 
has been reintroduced, but is being limited to five students annually 
from backward classes 

178. The Maclagan College was started in October 1923 under the 

Director of Industries with the object of 
*' ^ providing efficient theoretical and practical 

training for young men desirous of following the profession of mechancial 
or electrical engineering and for those wishing to qualify themselves as 
mechancial or electrical foremen. The cost in 1927-28 was Rs. 2,13,835. 

The Communications Board. 

179. In December 1919, a Communications Board was constituted 
consisting of five provincial officials, seven nominated non-official members 
and representative from the North-Western Bailway., It was also to 
co-opt a member to represent any Indian State whose interests were likely 
to be affected by any proposal coming up for consideration. Its functions 
were to develop communications by rail, by train, by ropeway, by 
road, by water and by air. So far as communications by rail were 
concerned its duties were to be chiefly initiatory, advisory and mediatory 
and were to be chiefly in the direction of pressing projects in their order 
of urgency upon the attention of the Railway Board. Its more important 
functions, however, were concerned with communications by ropeway, by 
water, by road and by horse-tram. With reference to these, its work was 
to be— 

(1) experimental; as to methods, materials and forms of tran¬ 
sport ; types of level crossing : use of crude oil; types of 
boats and vehicles ; width of tyres as affecting the life of 
roadways, etc. : 


(?) the development of quarries and kankar beds and of 
communications with them ; the eliciting of Railway con¬ 
cessions for the carriage of material; , 

(3) the co-ordination of local communications :. 

(4) the establishment, if necessary, of depdts of coad rollers and 

expensive plant, to be lent or hired out to Jocal bodies ; 

(5) the distribution of grauts-in-aid of communications ; 

(6) the removal of obstacles to the free use of existing communica¬ 

tions ; 

(7) +he drawing of attention to defects of organzation. • 

The Board was to have no authority over local bodies except in so 
as the power to give or withhold grants or other assistance conferred autho¬ 
rity. It had no powers of technical sanction. In addition to the grants- 
in-aid handed over to it for distribution to local bodies, it was, however, 
given an annual allotment for expenditure on schemes which came within 
the scope of its work. 

180. During the first year of its existence (1920) the Board laid 
down the principal alignments along which it considered new trunk roads 
should be developed and in conformity with which local schemes of 
communications should be blended. It proposed the construction of 700 
miles of new trunk roads spread over a period of 21 yeaft. 

181. With the introduction of the Reforms in January 1921, the 
Minister for Agriculture displaced the Financial Commissioner as President 

n 
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the Board and towards the end of the year, a wholetime engineer office] 
was appointed a* Road Engineer and Secretory to the Board. The 
year 1922-28 was a year of financial stringency and -arrested develop¬ 
ment, but the Board was able -to claim credit for the share it took In 
ensuring provision being made for a- roadway on the new weir across the 
Sutlej at Suleimanke, and also for successfully arranging for the diversion, 
during relaying, of the Sutlej Talley Kail way to a more suitable alignment* 
1923-24 saw the practical completion of a reclassification scheme under 
which the Public Works Department was to start taking over from district 
boards, with effect from 1st April 1924, a number of miles of metalled and 
unmetolled roads which had been classed as arterial. In 1925 the experi¬ 
mental works undertaken by the Board was continued ; the rough project 
for the provision of roads in the NHi Bar area practically completed and 
good progress was made on the diversion of the railway between Pak- 
pattan and Mailsi through the agency of the North-Western Railway. 

182. During 1925-26, the post of Road Engineer was separated 
from that of Secretary of the Communications Board. The Road 
Engineer’s charge of the Nili Bar Colony communications scheme, with 
the bulk of his experimental work and the control of the quarries were 
transferred to the newly created Public Works Department post of 
Superintendent of Works, Communications.' and the post of Secretary of 
the Communications Board reconstituted, in a somewhat modified form 
as Engineer Secretary, with a wholetime officer in charge. This, in 
addition to the Secretary ship of the Com muni cations Board was to include 
the supervision of all expenditure by District Boards of grants-in-aid 
for development, and on the maintenance of their second class roads, 
towards the upkeep of which it bad been decided to make* grants at the 
average rate of six annas in the rupee ; a further reclassification of the 
roads'on a more liberal basis was also undertaken, but perhaps the year 
was chiefly remarkable for the abandonment, for the time, being, of the 
policy of constructing agricultural tramways—this being a direct 
consequence of the Government of India’s ne v railway policy to construct 
broad-gauge lines to a cheaper standard. The Board is at present 
composed of the Minister for Agriculture and President with elereh official 
and seven non-official members nominated by Government. “ * 


*183. The following tabic shows the disbursements made by the 
Board since its inception 
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Hydro-Electric Branch. 

184, Much preliminary work in investigating fhe water power 
resources of the Province was carried out during 1921 and various sites 
were investigated. These investigations continued throughout 1922 and 
seemed to point finally to a site on the Uhl Eiver in the Mandi State 
as being most suitable for development. An Electricity Board was con¬ 
stituted in that year, and after further investigation regarding the possibi¬ 
lities or the scheme it finally, in March 1923, recommended the immediate 
construction of the scheme by the Punjab Government, after the per¬ 
mission of the Government of India had been obtained to raise 
a loau to provide the necessary capital. The Board also advised that 
the scheme should be controlled by a Committee which could eventually 
be developed into a statutory body similar to a Port Trust. 

185. In October 1924, the Punjab Government submitted au 
interim report on the scheme to the Government of India for consideration 
with special reference to the scrutiny and the financing of the project; on 
the advice of Government of India the project was referred for scrutiny 
to an eminent firm of consulting Engineers iu London. Later, as the result 
of criticisms in the press and elsewhere, urging the superiority of the 
Madhopur-Subera hydroelectric scheme over the Mandi project, a 
special committee of the Punjab Legislative Council was formed to con¬ 
sider their comparative advantages. This committee called upon certain 
experts for advice and having examined the relative merits of the two 
schemes reported in favour of the Mandi scheme. The special committee- 
in March 1925—recommended the Council to proceed*, with the 4 Mandi 
scheme. 

180. The scheme was debated in the Budget Session of the Legis¬ 
lative Couucil ou the 12th and 13th March 1925, and the Council agreed 
to the construction of the scheme and also to an expenditure of 35 iakhs 
in the year 1924-25. Detailed estimates wore then undertaken, due 
attention being given to the advice tendered by the Consulting Engineers 
in their scrutiny of the project. The question of the agency by which 
the scheme was to be carried out also came under consideration, and 
it was agreed that recourse should be had to *he best technical talent 
(wherever found regarding any part of the scheme which presented pro¬ 
blems of difficulty, and that the work itself should be executed depart¬ 
mental!}*. The constitution and position of the departmental agency was 
next reviewed, and it was decided to form a separate Hydro Electric 
Branch of the Public Works Department, under a Chief Engineer, and 
finally, on 23rd November 19-5, administrative approval of the Punjab 
Government (Ministry of Agriculture) was given as below to the first 
stage of the Uhl River (Mandi) hydro-electric scheme 

Lakhs. 

Capital cost, exclusive of interest during con¬ 
struction ... ... ... 3,74*99 

Hill conversion fund ... ... « 8*33 

Additional local distribution ... ... 16*91 

Extensions of the transmission system during 

the first five years of operation ... 20*00 


420*23 , 


187. The Hydro-Electric Branch was accordingly constituted with 
effect from 9th December 1925, when it was anticipated that the scheme 
would start earning revenue from 1st April 1930. tn order to facilitate 
the transaction of business and save correspondence weekly meetings 
are held between the Secretary to Government, Hydro-Electric Branch, 
the Chief Engineer, Hydro-Electric Branch, and the Financial Adviser, 
and for the settlement of more important questions and also to afford 
the Ministry an opportunity of keeping fully acquainted with the progress 
being made, quarterly meetings are also held betweeu the Finance Member, 
the Minster for Agriculture and the three above-mentioned officers. 
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This ia one of the biggest under-takings sanctioned by the Legislative 
Council in the transferred service since, the inauguration of the Reforms. 
The fact that it has throughout been treated as a transferred subject is dne 
to the fact that, on a doubt arising in 1923, the Governer ruled that it fell 
under head 25 of schedule II of the Devolution Rules rather than 
under 26 (c). 

(xr)—I ndustries. 

188. Prior to May 1918, the Departments of Agriculture and 
Industries wore combined and administered by the Director of Agriculture. 
The increase in work generally, aud the necessity felt for the appointing 
of a Controller of Munitions, aud a Director of Civil vSupplies, led to the 
creation of a second Director to discharge the duties of Director 
of Industries, Civil Supplies and Controller of Munitions. In 1919 
an Assistant Director of Iudnstries was appointed, and a year later, 
this officer was appointed a separate Director of Industries in charge 
of the Industries Department. Industrial and Technial Education which 
originally was the concern of the Director of Public Instruction is now 
nnder the Director of Industries. 

189. On the transferred side the activities of the department com¬ 
prise the following functions 

(а) Industrial and Technical Education. 

(б) The setting up of model factories. 

(cj Dissemination of commercial intelligence. 

(d) General encouragement to industries, such as grant of loans 

* and subsidies, holding of exhibitions and other miscel¬ 
laneous concessions. 

Tile subjects ou the deserved side dealt with by this department 
have been described elsewhere. 

The Transferred subjects are in the charge of the Minister for 
Education. Up to a year ago, these subjects were in the portfolio of the 
Minister for Agriculture. 

' 190. It was largely at the instance of the Ministry for Agriculture 
in 1923 that the step was tak« n of provincializing the industrial schools 
in the Province. These schools were threatened with extinction owing 
to tlio inability of local bodies to maintain them. 'There are a score of 
such schools in existence in the districts at the present time, and though 
problems of equipment and organization arc still engaging, the attention 
of Government, the schools have by now weathered their main difficulties 
and it Is hoped that they will develop into real centres of industrial 
education both for artizan and non-artizan boys. 

191. Xo regular proviueial industrial service has as yet been creat¬ 
ed : the question of creating such a service is under consideration. The 
higher posts in fchi department are of necessity of a specialist nature. The 
Staff of the department on 31st March 1920 consisted of two officers and 23 
subordinates, wbfercas the staff employed on 31st March 1927 consisted 
(it 12 officers and 234 subordinates. Out of the entire strength of the 
officers of this Department, s posts are held by Indians and 4 posts by 
Europeans. It must also be mentioned here that the posts of Director 
of Industries and the Chief Inspector of Boilers, which were previously 
held by Europeans, are now held by Indians, 

192/ The following are some of the important schemes initiated 
and important results obtained 

1. The establishment of a Central Weaving Institute at Amritsar 
* and four District Weaving Schools at other important 

weaving centres in the province, with a view to encourag¬ 
ing the handlooni industry. 

The results obtained were very satisfactory, inasmuch as, during 
the course of these five or six years, the department was 
able to train thn* to four hundred students in the use of 
improved type of looms ana appliances aud introduce 
roughly 700 improved type of looms in place of the pri¬ 
mitive pit Jooms. 



2. The establishment of the Arts and Crafts Dep6t in Lahore. 
This institution has succeeded in supplying new ideas and 

designs to the cottage workers of the province and stimula¬ 
ting trade in art wares. During the five years of its brief 
existence the Dejwrt has paid in round figures Rs. 3,00,000 
into the hands of workers in art wares and traders in this 
line. 

3. The establishment of the Maclagan Engineering College for 

the training of mechanical and electrical engineers. 

This college has since been transferred to the control of the 
Public Works Department. 

4. The establishment of an Institute of Dyeing and Calico 

Printing at Slmhdara. 

This Institute duriug the period under review, turned out 
more than 300 students qualified in the art of dyeing and 
bleaching. Some of these students, after receiving the 
necessary training, have commenced operations on their 
own account and some have taken positions of responsibili¬ 
ty in dye-houses and various industrial schools of the pro¬ 
vince. 

5. The enactment of the Punjab Industrial Loans Act and provi¬ 

sion of a sum of Rs. 1 lakh by the Punjab Government for 
distribution among industrialists and cottage workers of 
the province under this Act. 

A sum of Rs. 62,300 has already been advanced as loans 
among the various industrial concerns in the province. 

6. Participation of the Industries Department in the British 

Empire Exhibition held at Wembley, in 1924. 

The Department was able to sell at this Exhibition on wares 
manufactured in the Punjab to the extent of about Rs. 
2,70,000 with the result that the arts and crafts of this 
province received publicity in the principal foreign 
markets of the world. 

7. The establishment of the Puujab Government i Taunery at 

Shahdara. 

Fifty artisan students and four apprentices (whose training 
remained incomplete owing to the close of the Tannery), 
were traiaed duriug the brief period of its existence in the 
modern methods of tanning and curing of hides. On the 
commercial side, the results were not •encouraging and 
Government was compelled to wind it up. The depart¬ 
ment, however, has continued to give useful advice to the 
tanners and slaughter houses of the province, and has 
succeeded iu effecting improvement in the methods employ¬ 
ed in Haying. 

8. The establishment of the Lady Maynard Industrial School for 

Hindu and Sikh women and girls. 

The school started with a dozen of students on its roll and has 
now nearly 150, 

9. The opening of Industrial Middle Schoojs and provindalizp- 

tion of such industrial schools as belonged to Local Bodies. 

The only industrial school that was maintained^ the Indus¬ 
tries Department in 1920-21 w,as the Government Technical 
School, Lahore, To-day the department controls, in addi¬ 
tion to the Government Technical School, Lahore, 19 
Government Industrial Schools and three schools aided by 
Government. 

10. The establishment of the Hosiery Institute at Ludhiana. 

This is the youngest Institution of the department Twenty- 
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one students out of the 35 successful candidates of the first 
year, have succeeded in finding suitable employment in 
concerns engaged in hosiery trade. 

11. The establishment of a Demonstration Weaving Factory at 

Shahdara. 

This will start working early next financial year. 

12. Inauguration of a Women’s Home Industries Section in the 

Department of Industries. 

The Lady Instructor has recently been appointed and propo¬ 
sals for the development of this section are under the con¬ 
sideration of the department. 

13. The establishment of three special institutes (two metal 

institutes at Sialkot and Jagadhri and one wood working 
institute at Jullundur.. 

The institutes are in the course of erection. 

193. The criticism is frequently made in Council that the expendi¬ 
ture on industries is insufficient and that Government might do more in 
subsidizing or helping nascent industries, and in setting up pioneer or 
demonstration institutions. The staff of the department has, however, 
greatly increased since 1920. There are now* 12 officers in the department 
with 254 subordinates as against 2 and 23 in that year, a great number of 
the posts being, technical education posts. The need for caution in the 
matter of setting up training or demonstration concerns to aid industries 
in the province may be illustrate by the failure of the Tannery at Shah- 
dara near Lahore. This scheme was approved in 192L when in the port¬ 
folio of the Minister for Agriculture. The Tannery cost over 4$ lakhs to 
build and equip. The idea of the Tannery originated in Government’s 
desire to improve the tanning industry of the Province by bringing to its 
assistance technically trained mon. In its inception the Tannery was 
meant to be a training institution, but au attempt was also made to work 
it on industrial and commercial lines. * That attempt broke down, and it 
became necessary to close the institution. 

194. The Standing Committee on Industries of the Punjab Legisla¬ 
tive Council bolds meetings from time to time to advise Government on 
matters relating to the Industries Department, which are referred to it. 
Mentibn should also be made of an advisory body created iu 1927 at the 
instance of the Ministry and known as the Joint Development Board the 
function of which is to advise Government in regard to the development 
of industries and the agriculture of the province. The members of this 
body are representatives of the various interests concerned, and are 
nominated by Government. The scope of the deliberations of this body 
can be best seen from the constitution of its sub-committees, which are as 
follows 


(i) Sugar ^ub-Comraittee. 

(«) Hosiery Sub-Committee. 

(m) Commercial use of electricity. 

(iv) Edible Oils. 

(t?) Essential Oils. 

(vi) Wearing. 

(t*i) Lift and flow irrigation. 

{tiit) Development of agriculture. 

(ix) Fruit farming and intensive agriculture. 

{x) Co-operative marketing. 

All these Sub-Consmittee with the exception of the last one have sub¬ 
mitted recommendation a and reports. 
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395. In the years 1921-22 to 1924-25, 8*1 lakhs were spent on the 
construction of the Maelagan Engineering College ; and ip. the years 1923- 
24 and 1924-25. 1± lakhs were spent in connection with the British 
Empire Exhibition. Since 1923-24 under the head Capital Outlay on 
Industrial Development, 1,39,000 have been spent on the tannery and 
| lakh on the dyeing factory. The budget for 1928-29 amounts to 8} 
lakbs charged to revenue, in addition to 1} lakhs on buildings and 
5 lakhs capital outlay on industrial development. Of the expenditure 
charged to revenue the greater part is on account of industrial educa¬ 
tion— 7,41,000. Excluding the expenditure on the Maelagan College the 
amount for industrial education in 1921-22 was 1,70,000 only. Three 
lakhs out of the provision for 192'-29 is on account of industrial schools. 

Under the capital head, 3 lakhs are for working capital for a demonstra¬ 
tion weaving factory and two for a sugar factory. 

(on*).—E egistk \tion. 

196. Registration of documents, though a transferred provincial 
subject, is subject to legislation by the Indian legislature, and the agency 
to be employed for registration and the procedure to be followed are 
determined by the Indian Registration Act, 1908. Under that Act, 
however, the power of fixing the fees to be levied for registration rests 
with the local Government as also does the power of appointing non- 
officials to be Sub-Registrars and fixing their remuneration. While, 
therefore, actual registration work has been unaffected by the Reforms, 
the Ministry first of Education and since 1st January 1927 of Local-Self 
Governments to whose charge this department of the administration has 
been transferred, has had important functions to perform. The manner 
in which those functions have been performed is described below. 

197. In 1920 among other measures suggested by the Standing 
Finance Committee of the Legislative Council, in order to improve the 
finances of the province, was the enhancement of registration fees. This 
was readily agreed to by the Ministry of Education, and with effect from 
1st January 1922 the fees were raised by from 25 to 100 per cent, in 
respect of the various classes of documents. Towards the end of that 
year the Finance Department pressed for a still further increase, and 
from October 1923 the fees were raised by approximately 50 per cent, over 
the rates sanctioned in 1922. In order that provincial revenues might 
benefit fully by these increases the percentage of fees payable to Sub- 
Registrars was in 1923 reduced by one-third. 

198. The Ministry of Education not only co-operated thus to 

increase provincial revenues, bnt also gave effect to a recommendation 
made by the Retrenchment Committee in 1922 for a reduction in the 
number*of non-official Sub-Registrars, so that wherever possible the work 
might be done by official agency without extra remuneration. The Ministry 
agreed that the offices of all Departmental and Honorary Sub-Registrars 
situated at tabsil headquarters where the number of documents registered* 
did not exceed 500 per annum should be abolished, and where the number 
was between 500 and 700 the question of the retention of the office’' 
should be considered in each case on the expiry of the term of the then 
existing incumbents of the posts. In pursuance of this policy 20 offices 
out of a total of 90 were abolished in 1924 and 1925, affecting a saving of 
about Rs. 4.500 a year. , * 

199. Another step taken by the Ministry in the interests of 
efficiency was to bring the rule as to the age limit for the employment of 
Sub-Registrars into line with the general rule applicable to all Govern¬ 
ment servants, so as to require the sanction of Government to the reten¬ 
tion of Sub-Registrars after they attained the age of 55 years and to 
pre vent their retention in any case after attaining the ege of 60. The 
Ministry has also now decided not ordinarily to appoint anyone as Sub- 
Registrar unless be can read and write the vernacular freely, while in big 
towns a fair knowledge of English, and preferably some knowledge of 
law, will be required of candidates for appointment 

200. The Ministry, as explained in paragraph, 3 above, volun¬ 
tarily curtailed it* patronage in respect of Sub;Rcgistrarsbips to a con¬ 
siderable extent: it remains to see how it has exercised the patronage 
left to it Since 1st January* 1921 to date (20th March 1928) 47 Sub.. 
Registrars have been appointed. In all but half-a-dozen cases* the 
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recommendations made by the Deputy Commissioner and Commissioner 
have been accepted, and in no case have communal considerations 
unfairly influenced the decision. In one case a Muslim was appoint¬ 
ed because he was a Muslim though he was not the best candidate 
available, but the appointment was jrecommended by local officers on 
the ground that all other Sub-Registrar? in the district were Hindus or 
Sikhs and the appointment |ras agreed to by a Hindu Minister. In 
another case the recommendation of local officers in favour of a Sikh 
candidate was not accepted by the Muslim Minister, but the vacancy was 
one caused by the death of a Muslim Sub-Registrar, the majority of 
the population of the tabsil in question was Muslim aud most of the other 
Sub-Registrars in the district were non-Muslims. It was, therefore, not 
unreasonable that the vacancy should again be given to a Muslim. In 
other cases where the recommendations of local officers were not agreed 
to communal considerations did not enter into the question, but the 
Minister merely differed from the local officers as to who was the most 
suitable person for appointment among the candidates belonging to one 
community. All coses were submitted to His Excellency the Governor 
before orders issued. 

(arm)—M edical. 

(♦i Organization of the Department and progress since the Reforms. 

201. The higher ranks of the Medical‘Department are manned in 

__ . . c . ,the Punjab as in other provinces by officers of 

pr *‘ the Indian Medical Service for whom 36 posts 

including jail and public health appointments were until recently reserved. 
In the Medical Department proper the posts so reserved included those of 
Inspector-General of Civil Hospitals, 10 professorships at the Medical 
College and the principalship of the Medical School, 13 out of the 29 Civil 
Surgeoncies and the posts of Chemical Examiner and Medical Superin¬ 
tendent of the Punjab Mental Hospital. Orders have, however, recently 
been passed by the Secretary of State under which tbo number of posts 
eventually to be reserved for Indian Medical Service Officers will be 
reduced to 21, but the orders are subject to arrangements being made to 
safeguard the rights of officers already in civil employ and will no: make 
any immediate difference to the organization of the department. The 
appointment of Deputy Inspector-General of Civil Hospitals was crea'ted 
as at emporary post in 1925 and has uow been made permanent 
in view of tbe great expansion of medical relief which has taken 
place In the last two or three roars aud is coutinuing on an ever 
increasing scale. It may be filled by any Civil Surgeon whether be¬ 
longing to the Indian Medical Service or not. Below the Indian Medical 
Service come the parallel cadres of Military Assistant Surgeons be¬ 
longing to the Indian Medical Department and Civil Assistant Surgeons 
belonging to the Punjab Civil Medical Service. Further recruitment of 
officers of the farmer class for employment in the Punjab has now ceased, 
but meanwhile both classes of Assistant Surgeons arc eligible for appoint¬ 
ment to the civil surgeoncies not held by Indian Medical Service officers, 
and are otherwise employed in the teaching institutions or as assistants 
to the Civil Surgeons at the headquarter hospitals of districts or in 
independent charge of* the large mofassil hospitals. At present 17 ap¬ 
pointments are held by Military Assistant Surgeons while the cadre of 
Civil Assistant Surgeons, including the leave reserve, amounts to 144, 
Candidates for employment as Civil Assistant Surgeons must possess at 
least the M.B., B.S. degree of the Punjab University or similar qualifica¬ 
tions, and they are required in later y*ars to undergo post-graduate 
training, while imoy possess higher Iadi<*a degrees or British qualifica¬ 
tions obtainefrafter study leave in Great Britain. The third rank of 
medical officers consists of the Sub-Assistant Surgeons, who at present 
number 729 and are in charge of most of the smaller local fund dispen¬ 
saries and the numerous Government departmental hospitals and dis¬ 
pensaries. Candidates for appointment must possess at least the LJ3.M.F 
diploma of tl^e Punjab State Medical Faculty, and after appointment ^ub- 
Assistant Surgeons bava to pass quadrennial professional examinations 
before completion of 4, 8 and 12 years of service. They are encouraged 
to obtain superior qualifications, and in 1922 the Ministry agreed to the 



reservation of six places in the cadre of Assistant Surgeons for suoh of 
them as might show themselves to be possessed of exceptional attainments* 

202. Up to recent years the provision of medical relief for the po- 

putaWott at large was administered mainly 

through the agency of local bodies, missionary 
and charitable organizations, Government Contributing assistance in cer¬ 
tain places. Government maintained the Mayo Hospital at Lahore, as a 
teaching hospital, in connection with the Medical College, and there were 
numerous departmental hospitals and dispensaries for the employees of the 
Irrigation, Police, Jail, Bailway and other departments. In addition there 
have been since 1921, 32 itinerating dispensaries of which the usefulness 
especially in time df epidemics has been much appreciated. Government 
also paid for the Indian Medical Service officers who as Civil Surgeons were 
in charge of the general hospitals at the headquarters of each district and 
supervised the working of all other hospitals and dispensaries within their 
respective districts, but local bodies were required to contribute for the 
services of Assistant Surgeons, and had to meet ail charges on account of 
the Sub-Assistant Surgeons who manned their dispensaries as well as the 
entire maiuteuauce charges of all their hospitals and dispensaries. Bren 
for new buildings and equipment it was only occasionally that Government 
came to the assistance of local bodies, and no regular system of subvention 
was in existence before 1917, when the small sum of Bs. 20,000 was placed 
at the disposal of the Inspector-General to enable him to help indigent 
local bodies. In the following year the grant was raised to Bs. 1 lakh for 
the purpose of assisting the opening and equipment of new hospitals. In 
1019-20 the amount was farther raised to Rs. 1$ lakhs, and in 1920-21 
additional funds were made available for the improvement of existing hos¬ 
pitals and dispensaries. The year 1 -*20 closed with 540 medical institutions 
of all olasses, Government, local fund and missionary.hospitals and dispen¬ 
saries. During the next three or four years there was a slow but steady 
increase at the average rate of 25 dispensaries a year, progress being retard¬ 
ed in the earlier years both for financial reasons and because the Medical 
School was not in a position to turn oat safficieut qualified meh to enable 
a more rapid rate of expansion to be attained. By 1925, however, condi¬ 
tions bad chauged: plenty of qualified men were available and there had 
l>een a great improvement in provincial finances, but local bodies were un¬ 
able to meet any further call on their funds, and it was clear that if pro¬ 
gress was to be made it must be financed by Government. A comprehen¬ 
sive programme of expansion was accordingly worked out in accordance 
with a scheme outlined by the Minister, and fands for its execution have 
been readily voted by the Legislative Council. 

203. The 1925 programme had three parts. In .the first place it 

aimed at providing within five years, in addi; 
ihf ** tion to all Government departmental dispen¬ 
saries, sufficient dispensaries' to bring the total 
number in each district up to the mean betweeu a dispensary for every 100 
square miles of area and a dispensary for every 30,000 of the popu¬ 
lation. The number to be provided came to 375 and it was obvious that 
they must be of the simplest pattern and must be run as economically as 
possible. A standard plan costing Bs. 5,400 was evolved and Government 
undertook to pay the entire capital cost in addition to Bs. 1,600 for initial 
equipment, and to provide a sum of Rs. 2,500 a year for the maintenance of 
each dispensary. If more elaborate buildings and equipment or a higher 
standard of maintenance were required it was left to the local body or to 
private generosity to make the good the extra amount involved. Inis 
of the programme me* with immediate appreciation : up to'the end of 1927, 
205 such new dispensaries had been built, arfd though many of them had 
been open only for a few months the number of patients treated at them 
during the year was not far short of a million and a half. The second part 
of the programme contemplated the taking over by Government of the 
headquarter hospital of each district and the dispensary at the headquar¬ 
ters of each revenue sub-division (taAsif) of each district. Financial condi¬ 
tion* made it impossible to relieve local bodies of all charges in respect of 
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these institutions,*and local bodies are therefore required to contribute 
towards their up-keep to the extent ol their average expenditure on them 
during the two years previous to their being provincialized ; but the res¬ 
ponsibility for all future requirements in tbu way of ektra staff and equip¬ 
ment will be Governments, and in the case of most Uxhsil hospitals very- 
large expenditure will be ueeded*in respect of buildings. In many cases 
entirely new hospitals are to be built while in others heavy expenditure on 
additions and alterations will bv necessary. The tahsil hospitals will be 
placed under the charge of Assistant Surgeons and will have indoor accom¬ 
modation for 12 patients, and it is intended that they should serve as 
centres to which the more serious medical and surgical cases may be sent 
from the rural dispensaries. The third part of the programme relates to 
the provision of special female medical relief. In 1917 the number of 
institutions, large and small where womeo could be treated by doetors ot 
their own sex, was 53, of which 20 were hospitals maintained by missionary 
societies which undercook the pioneer work of female medical relief in this 
province s this number has now risen to 06, but the demaud for snch insti¬ 
tutions is very far from being met. The 1925 programme accordingly 
contemplated the provision of a first class women’s hospital under a lady 
doctor at the headquarters of every district where such a hospital was not 
already in existence, and of a female section under the charge of 4 female 
Bub-Assistant Surgeon at most of the tahsil headquarter hospitals. The 
progress attained with the two latter parts of the programme has not so 
far been very great, but by the end of 1927-28 four tahsil hospitals and six 
headquarter hospitals had been provincialized, and provision has been 
made in the current year’s budget for the provincializing of ten more 
tahsil and ten more headquarter hospitals. The building pro pram me, 
which is costly, will, however, be spread over a considerable period. The 
total capital cost aud the eventual recurring cost to Government of the 
three parts of the programme are estimated at Bs. 55*6 lakhs and Bs, 16*3 
lakhs, respectively. 


204. Before turning to the subject of medical education and other 
0 , lM# !M; miscellaneous matters it may bo of interest to 

record some figures with regard to the work 
done at the hospitals and dispensaries of the province in 1920, the la&t 


pre-Reform’8 year, and iu 1927. The following table is therefore sub¬ 
joined 



Of the expenditure the portion contributed by Government rose 
from Bs. 3£ lakhs to Bs. 18 lakhs. 


205. The Medical College was established in 1860; it was rebuilt in 

TW n« VHM Coibr. • to to"? d «£j« succeeding 

the death of King Edward VII, as part of the 
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provincial King Edward Memorial and since 1918 has been known as the 
King Edward Medical College. The existingbaiidingscballenge comparison 
with those of any other Medical College in India and are wqll worthy of a 
visit The College prepares students for the M.B., B.8., degrees of the 
Punjab University and the Diploma of Membership of the Punjab State 
Medical Faculty and provides facilities for students preparing for the 
M.D., M 8., degrees of the University besides admitting casnal students for 
practical work in its laboratories and dissecting rooms. Admission to the 
College is now restricted to To students a year and during the last ten 
years* 465 men have qualified for the M.B., B.S. degree. The staff previous 
to the introduction of the Beforms consisted of 9 whole-time I.M.S. pro¬ 
fessors, 3 part-time professors and 9 demonstrators, and since then one 
more professor, 6 clinical assistants. 5 assistants to professors and 2 de¬ 
monstrators have been added, while the appointment of an an&sthetist 
has recently been sanctioned. In the same period maintenance charges 
have risen from about Bs. 1} lakhs to B$. 4 lakhs. 

206. Attached to the College as its teaching hospital is the May6 
M .. Hospital, most of which was rebuilt as part of 

the King Edward Memorial at a cost to Gov¬ 
ernment, excluding private Subscriptions, of Bs. 14$ lakhs. It provides ac¬ 
commodation for 422 in-patients with a detached wing known as the Albert 
Victor wing for pa tic nts who observe European ways of living and 
separate Indian private and family wards. It possesses a modefn X-ray 
and electrical department, and the pathological and bacteriological labo¬ 
ratories of the Medical College are at its disposal for diagnostic pur¬ 
pose?. The staff consists of 6 visiting surgeons and physicians, 

10 house Surgeons ami house Physicians, 37 nurses, a wholetime Deputy 
Medical Superintendent, an X-ray specialist with a clinical pa¬ 
thologist and an adequate establishment of technical and menial staff. 

A separate casualty department was added in 1926, where a medical 
graduate is on duty"to attend to emergent cases at any hour of the day or 
night. The daily average number of in-patients has risen from 186 in 1920 
to 337 in 1927, and the cost of maintenance ha$ increased . in the same 
period from about Bs. 3f fakbs to over Bs. 6 lakhs. 


207. Arrangements for the training of the Medical College students 

xt in inidwilerv have for some time not been. 

* y c ’ p satisfactory, and in 1023 the Inspector-General 

recommended that, in view of the insufficiency of clinical material for train¬ 
ing in this subject, admissions to the College should be limited to 50 each 
year. To this, however, the Minister was unable to agree as applications 
for admission were fur in excess of this number, and 'instead of limiting 
the numbers to suit the clinical material he considered that the better 
course was to attempt to increase the amount of rlinicpl material. In the 
meantime the restriction of the yearly admission to 75 was accepted, and 
a temporary maternity hospital with ten beds was opened in 1924, which 
besides furnishing a certain amount of clinical material has paved the way 
for the popularity of the large modern maternity hospital which is under 
construction and now nearing completion. The*latter, which it is hoped 
to open on the 1st October 1928, is to have 56 beds and is Expected to cost 
over Bs. 11 lakbs by the time it is finished and equipped. 

208. Up to 1919 the pathological and bacteriological work ol the 

‘ , v • . , r , province was done at the Pasteur Institute at 

T!w ~ *** ' ry< Kasauli. This arrangement had, however, 
many disadvantages, and in 1919 the Punjab Provincial Bacteriological 
Laboratory was created in association with the pathological laboratory of 
the Medical College. Here all pathological and bacteriological work con¬ 
nected with Government and local fund hospitals, Government servants 
entitled to free medical attendance and indigent patients in charitable and 
mission hospitals, is done free of charge. A centre for* anti-rabic treatment 
was established in connection with this laboratory in J.925 and about 6,400 
patients were treated there up to the end of 1927. 


Mt— 
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209. The Medical School for the training of students for the L.S.M.F. 

^ . Diploma of the Puhjab State Medical Faculty 

twmn> wa * until 1920associated with the Medical Col- 

lege, but in that year its transference to Amritsar, which had been propos¬ 
ed by the Punjab Government in 1917, was sanctioned by the Secretary of 
State. It is for the present accommodated in temporary buildings, but 
permanent buildings estimated *to cost over Rs. 12 lakhs are under con¬ 
struction. The annual admissions are fixed at 85. and 642 students have 
qualified during the last ten years. The staff consists of a principal who 
is an I.M.S. officer, 7 lecturers and 11 demonstrators with the necessary 
technical and menial establishment. Expenditure on the school has risen 
from about Rs. 36,000 in 1920-21 to about Rs. 1J lakhs in 3926-27. As¬ 
sociated with the school as its teaching hospital is the Amritsar Civil Hos¬ 
pital, formerly a municipal institution, which has now been taken over by 
Government. It has accommodation for 176 in-patients but the average 
attendance is about 2 >0 and at times rises as high as 450, and extension 
of the accommodation is urgently required. 

210. A school for teaching dentistry with an attached hospital is 

_ . . _ ,. under construction at Lahore at a cost of over 

DMtei. Mm <*p» . Bs. U lakhs and is expected to be ready for 

occupation before the end of the year. 

211. The Punjab Medical School for Women, with which is incor- 

' * porated the Women’s Christian Medical Col¬ 

lege, is situated at Ludhiana. This missionary 

institution was founded in 1894 and was recognised in 1^97 as a teach¬ 
ing institution capable of teaching up to the Sub- Assistant Surgeon stan¬ 
dard. In 1915 it was converted into the Punjab Medical School for Women 
and with the Assistance of Government, which has contributed about 
Rs. 3J lakhs, has been provided with fine buildings. Government also 
now .makes a recurring grant of about Rs. 87,000 a year towards the 
maintenance charges. The staff consists of the Principal, Dr. Edith 
Brown, M. D., and 9 lady lecturers, 3 male part-time teachers and 8 assis¬ 
tant lecturers and provides training not only for students for the L.&3J.F. 
diploma of the Punjab State Medical Faculty but also for nurses, dispen¬ 
sers, nurne-dais, mid wives and indigenous dais. Attached to the school 
is a Memorial Hospital with 200 beds for in-patients. f J he training of dai< 
is also undertaken at hospitals at nine other centres in the province. The 
certification and supervision of mid wives and of indigenous dais are dune by 
the Punjab Central Midwives’ Board which was constituted in 1917. In 
view, however, of the expansion of female medical relief which is now taking 
place, it is felt that tlie Ludhiana School will not be able to turn out 
sufficient women doctors for the needs of the province: plans have there¬ 
fore been prepare for the construction of a medical school for women at 
Lahore in association with the Lady Aitchison Hospital which will have 
to be re-built. The scheme is expected to cost about Bs. 33 lakhs and if 
it is undertaken the buildings should be ready in three or four years. 

212. The only institution for the care of mental patients is the 

Rwtaf Punjab Mental Hospital at Lahore. The 

^ • daily average population of this institution in 

19i7 was 890. Large sums have been spent in recent years on improving 
and enlarging the accommodation, and the annual maintenance charges 
haye arisen from about Rs. 1J lakhs in 1920 to about Rs. 2J lakhs in 1127. 
Much, moreover, remains to be done before the institution can be thorough¬ 
ly modernized, and the measures to be taken to this end are now under 
consideration. 


213. Lepers are cared for iu five asylums under the control and 
TbtMNof ieper*. management of missionary societies. Before 

1918 these received but little assistance from 
provincial revenues* but liability has since been accepted for the main¬ 
tenance of the inmates, and a sum of about Rs. 70,000 a year is now con¬ 
tributed by Government on this account besides occasional grants for the 
extension of buildings. 
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214* The Chemical Examiner, who is an Indian Medical Service 
.. f , w officer, and his assistants are responsible for all 

&<*«•"* medico-legal analysis in the province besides a 

considerable volume of general analysis undertaken for different depart¬ 
ments of Government, including the Excise Department. The number of 
cases sent to him for examination has riseii from 965 in 1920 to 2,557 in 
1927, in which year 7,046 articles were examined. 


(it) Effect of the Reforms on the Medical Department and questions 
relating thereto requiring consideration 
225. As in other transferred fields of the administration, the Re¬ 
forms coupled with the improved financial position of the province, have 
stimulated development in the Medical Department .The additions made 
to the staffs and equipment of the Medical College have indeed been made 
iu response to the demand of the British Medical Council for better means 
for the training of students ns a condition of its continued recognition of 
the medical degrees of the Punjab rnirersity, but for the great expansion 
of facilities for medical relief, which lias taken place in the last few years, 
the credit is almost entirely due to the Ministry. The 1925 scheme of 
expansion when submitted to the Legislative Council was no doubt cordi¬ 
ally welcomed and the execution of the scheme, so far as it bos gone, bos 
been widely appreciated in* the districts, but there has never been the 
same popular demand for more extensive provision of facilities for obtain¬ 
ing western medical relief as there has been for the extension of education. 
The*Legislative Council bas in fact interested itself rather in bringing 
pressure to bear upon the Ministry to encourage the indigenous systems of 
medicine, inspired partly by the patriotic feeling that it is not right to 
neglect the Indian systems and party by a feeling that indigenous medicine 
and methods of treatment arc likely to be less costly than western 
medicines and therapeutics. The Ministry, however, while sympathizing 
with these views and prepared to admit that there is considerable truth in 
the latter proposition, have held to the opinion that with only limited 
funds at their disposal it is their first dnty to attempt to bring the benefits 
of modern scientific medicine and surgery with in reasonable reach of all. 
At the same time they are preparel to do what iS possible to encourage 
research in indigenous medicine and to support such efforts as are being 
made to establish organized teaching of these systems. 


216. Apart from its interest in the indigenous systems the Ligislu- 
, .. _ tive Council has, so far as tiie Medical Depart- 

b> ment is concerned, confined its attention to 

claims of various sorts made by members of 
« *«* **' * r,,e * < * the medical establishments aud to considera¬ 

tions of communal representation in the medical services. Thus the 
decision to stop recruitment for civil employ of officers of the Indian 
Medical Department, to which reference has been made above, was taken 
in deference to the wishes of the Council, which supported the contention 
of the Civil Assistant Surgeons that the reservation of civil surgeoncies 
for these officers to the prejudice of themselves was unjustifiable in 
view of tfre fact that their qualifications were inferior. Though, 
however, the Minister agreed to stop future recruitmept of these 
officers, he strongly resisted the demand that a class of officers which had 
done valuable service In the past should now be debarred from promotion 
to civil surgeoncies. Similar steps have been taken in other 
provinces, but it is believed that the decision taken in the Punjab 
left the- position of the officers of the India Medical Depart¬ 
ment in the province superior to that which they occupy tu other 
provinces. The question of the proper representation of the different com¬ 
munities in the medical services is only part of the general question which 
has been dealt with elsewhere, but it has a particular importance in the 
medical department, as critics of the attempts made to secure that a reason¬ 
able proportion of the personnel of the department shal\ be Muslims are 
able to urge that where the efficiency of officers nw.y be a matter of life 
and dsath to thousands it is wrong to recruit any but the bedt men avail¬ 
able irrespective of the community to which they beioug. The measures 
t*ir«n hv the Winistrv to ensure the due representation of all 
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communities have been to lay down the proportions in which students 
belonging to the different communities shall be admitted to the Medical 
College and School and to prescribe tho proportions in which* subject to 
qualified cauditates being available, recruitments of Sub-Assistant 
Surgeons belonging to the different* communities shall be made. Similar 
considerations have weighed .with Ministers in sanctioning appointments of 
Assistant Surgeons and in making selections for such posts os the house, 
surgeoncies at the Mayo Hospital, and it is difficult to see ho w in existing 
conditions in this province Ministers could do otherwise, 

(xviii) Public Health. 

(i) Organization of the Department . 


Co alro} of KpkW» *-« 


217. As the following paragraph will show, the separate organi¬ 
zation of a department of preventive medicine 
has been a matter of alow growth, but this 

does not mean tho neglect during all these years of public health. On the 
contrary from annexation the control of epidemics has been a charge 
which has lain heavily on the Civil Surgeons of districts as well as on the 
Deputy Commissioners, often assisted by special establishments. The long 
drawn warfare with cholera epidemics furnish a little known but very 
honourable record, and the history of the strenuous attempt at the end of 
the 19th and the beginning of the 20th centuries to check the onset of 
plague is one which space forbids telling here, but should not be forgotten. 

218. The first appearance of a separate organization of preventive. 

. » .w • .. medicine in the province may be dated from 

1 ’ the appointment of a Superintendent General 

of Vaccination shortly after annexation. This 
was followed by the appointment of a Sanitary Commissioner in 1868. and 
in 1880 his department was amalgamated w'th the Vaccination Depart* 
ment, the two officers of the latter department becoming Deputy Sanitary 
Commissioners, one in charge of an Eastern Circle comprising the district 
in the south-east and centre of the province up to Amritsar, the other in 
charge of a. Western Circle comprising the remaining districts of thj* pro¬ 
vince, which at the time included the districts now forming the North- 
West Frontier Province. The Deputy Sanitary Commissioners were 
responsible for the general supervision of vaccine operations, including the 
adequate supply of lymph in their respective circles and the coudnct of 
vaccination operations throughout the year by a special staff of vacci¬ 
nators paid from provincial revenues as also for the inspection of the work 
done by the vaccinatioa staff of local bodies under the superintendence of 
Civil Surgeons.' One of the appointments of Deputy Sanitary Commissioner 
was abolisheefcin 1886 and was not revived until 1913. In 1890 a Sanitary 
Board consisting of officials with the Sanitary Commissioner as its Secre¬ 
tary was created for the purpose of advising Government with regard to 
the execution of sanitary works for local bodies. In 1897-98 bubonic 
plague first occurred in the province and the Deputy Sanitary Commissioner 
was detailed to act as Plague Medical Officer in addition to bis own duties, 
but subsequently a separate department was created and placed under the 
Inspector-General of Civil Hospitals. Twelve years later the province was 
visited by an epidemic of malaria of extreme severity, in consequence of 
which an Imperial Malaria Conference was held in July 1910, and this led 
to the appointment under the Inspector-General of Civil Hospitals of a 
Chief Malaria Medical Officer in charge of the Punjab Malaria Dep^t. In 
1913, as already noted, the second appointment of Deputy Sanitary Com¬ 
missioner was revived. 


219. Up to this time apart from the vaccination staff and the tempo¬ 
rary staff employed in combating plague, the 
sxUMiM or Ptwie HrBitii orYttitt- establishment employed for public health pur- 
ib« <*a‘r*] or*.n zot on>p fcj u -20 poses was almost entirely concentrated at the 

" headquartets of Government It is true that 
Medical Officers of Health were em ploy eg by the municipalities of Lahore 
and Amritsar, and in 1905 a post of Medical Officer of Health for Simla was 
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created by the Government of India, bat it was not until J915 that rules 
were made requiring the municipal committees of Lahore, Amritsar, Multan, 
BawaljVindi. Sialkot. Ludhiana and Jullundur to employ Medical Oncers 
of Health, half of whose pay was to be provided by Government, and at 
least two qualified Sanitary Inspectors each; while 29 other municipal 
committees were required to employ at least, one qualified Sanitary Ins¬ 
pector. Courses for the training of Sanitary Inspectors were instituted 
and committees were prohibited from employing men who had not obtain¬ 
ed the certificate awarded to successful candidates on the conclusion of 
these courses or similar certificates granted in Bombay, Madras or London* 
In 1920 the first step was taken towards the provision of a permanent 
Public Health establishment in rural areas, and three districts were pro¬ 
vided with District Medical Officers of Health at the expense of Govern¬ 
ment. The value of propaganda work also received recognition at this 
time and the Education Bureau of the department was created for the 
preparation of lantern slides from local subjects to illustrate popular 
lectures. In the same year the Chief Piagne Medical Officer and the Chief 
Malaria Medical Officer were transferred from the control of the Inspector- 
General of Civil Hospitals to that of the Sanitary Commissioner and were 
designated Deputy Sanitary Commissioners, thus bringing the number of 
these officials up to four. 

220. The year 1921 saw the inauguration of the Beforms, and 

4 . , . . t , Public Health found a staunch champion in 

.71/* the first Minister, in whose portfolio this" sub- 
* ject was included. In 1922 the designation 

of the department was changed from Sanitary Department to Department 
of Public Health, the Sanitary Commissioner and Deputy Sanitary Com¬ 
missioners becoming Director of Public Health and Assistant Director of 
Public Health, respectively. Sanction was also received for the creation 
of two new appointments of Assistant Director of Public Health but the 
appointments were not theu filled. In 1923 the department was re¬ 
organized : the i’unjab Malaria Bureau became the Epidemiological 
Bureau, Punjab, and 13 medical graduates with the British Diploma of 
Public Health were added to the establishments These officers were 
entitled Assistant Epidemiologists and three of them were posted to the 
Epidemiological Burean, while the other twelve were allotted to selected 
districts and were provided with eight Sauitary Inspectors and 20 Dis¬ 
pensers for work in rural areas. In 1926 it was decided that every district, 
except the Simla district, which consists of only two or three small out¬ 
lying bill areas besides the Simla municipality, should have its own Dis¬ 
trict Medical Officer of Health who should be a Government servant; 
control would thus be centralized instead of being divided between the 
-Public Health Department and local bodies, aud it would' be possible to 
provide a leave and emergency reserve and to arrange for the posting of 
officers to different districts, as circumstances might, demand. The 
scheme wm put into operation from 1st April 1927 and every district has 
been provided with its own Medical Officer ot Health with a Sanitary Ins¬ 
pector aud Dispenser attached to him. Even this organization is, how¬ 
ever, obviously incapable of dealing with the problems presented by the 
recurrence of devastating epidemics of plague, cholera and malaria. Up 
to 1926 it had been the practice to engage large temporary establishments 
to combat epidemics after they had broken out and but little could thus 
be done between epidemics to prevent their recurrence. In 1926, how¬ 
ever. the outbreak of a very severe epidemic of plague calM for extra*- 
ordinary measures, and i he large special staff employed was retained after 
the epidemic had subsided, and has been engaged in preventive measures 
ever since. The results achieved were striking and it was decided to place 
at least the nucleus of this preventive establishment on a more permanent 
footing, and in i»rder that effective supervision might be maintained to 
raise the number of Assistant Directors of Public Health to five. At .the 
moment, however, there arc only four Assistant Directors of Public 
Health, aud only one of them and the Director of Public HeAlth are 
Officers of the Indian Medical Service. It has, moreover, now been decid¬ 
ed by the Secretory of State that tho only appointment in tbo Public 
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221. In the preceding paragraphs the general organization of the 
TU I'anj.b lMh , Jin* department has been sketched from its In- 

fancy to the present day, and reference has 
been made to the foundation of various subsidiary institutions and 
organizations. The earliest of these was the Animal Lymph Depot which 
came into existence in 1802 and was re-named the Punjab Vaccine In¬ 


stitute in 1008 and placed hnder a whole-time Superintendent. The 
Institute has permanent buildings, both at. Lahore and at the hill station 
of Murree, and the preparation of lymph is undertaken at the former 
station during the cold weather and at Murree during the hot weather. 
The Institute supplies lymph to ail civil and military authorities and 
private medical practitioners in the Punjab, the Punjab Indian States and 
the North-West Frontier Province and also for use in about a dozen other 


Indian States, Tibet, Nepal, Chinese Turkistan, Iraq, Persia and Afghanis¬ 
tan as well as the Andaman Islands, the average number of doses issued 


annually during the past three years amounting to over three and a 
quarter million. As the law now stands compulsory vaccination can be 
enforced at the desire of local authorities in urban areas only and the Act 
has been applied to 166 such areas The amendment of the law so as to 
enable rural local authorities (district boards) to enforce compulsion is 
now under consideration. The Assistant Director of Public Health (Tech¬ 


nical), Vaccination, exercises general supervision over all vaccination 
operations, while more immediate control vests in the Municipal and Dis¬ 
trict Medical Officers of Health. The field staff, which, except for a small 
special staff, is entirely in the employ of local bodies, consists of 31 Sup¬ 
erintendents and 371 vaccinators. 


222. It has already been noted that the Punjab Malaria Depot was 
-l p . -u . founded in 1010. The work done in the 

. 0J « «. p u.u , R Bureau included malarial surveys, spleen 

census, microscopical diagnosis of malaria and other parasitic diseases, the 
calculation of epidemic figures and other statistical work, the Btudy of the 
habits and habitats of insects, especially mosquitoes, and the mounting of 
adult mosquitoes and their larvae. In 1023 the Bureau was converted 


into the Punjab Epideipiological Bureau and its utility and sphere of 
action were largely increased. Its staff now consists of the Assistant 
Director of Public Health (Technical), Epidemiology, 3 Assistant Epi¬ 
demiologists with the British Diploma of Public Health, 3 Laboratory 


Assistants, 1 Laboratory Attendant, 2 clerks and 5 menials. Its re¬ 


searches arc no longer court nod to malaria, and in addition to epidemiolo¬ 
gical work proper it carries out the routine examination of blood films, 
sputum, faeces, urine, throatswabs, pas and blood for Widal reaction, and 
the bacteriological examination of water and food-staffs. 


223. The Public Health Department Education Bureau was start- 

B ... ....... __. ... ed in 1920 and with the financial help of the 

u,?ko^»! c p “ Punjab Bed Cross Society and funds placed at 

its disposal by Government has been able to 
prepare 387 sets of lantern slides on the subjects of plague, malaria, re¬ 
lapsing fever, small-pox, cholera, ante-natal hygiene, reproduction and 
child-welfare. 


224. -The Sanitary Board constituted in 1890 consisted of officials 
rwuru. 8~it.fr tar. i- a “ d its fttQotiona were purely advisory. 
pruverp^tHotfi. In 1900 a special Sanitary Engineer was ap- 

„ , pointed for the preparation, execution and 

supervision of water-supply, drainage and other sanitary schema for local 
bodies and was added to the Board, which in 1901 was constituted' the 
approving authority for all such works. In 1902 a small sum was placed 
at its disposal to defray the 6ost of certain experiments conducted by the 
Sanitary Engineer, and in 1905 it was entrusted with the distribution of 
grants-iu-aid to local bodies for Sanitary works. In i ;09 its constitution 
was wideued by the addition of five non-official members, and after the 
introduction of ttoe Reforms this number was increased to seven and the 
chairmanship of the Board was assumed by Minister in charges of the 
Public Health Department. During this. period the sphere of activi¬ 
ties of the Board has steadily widened as the demand for sanitary 
amenities has ineroaeed. and it non- \rnnti tim » 
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sanitary policy of the province. For, not only is its administrative ap¬ 
proval required for nearly ail sanitary projects undertaken by urban local 
bodies, but it is the sole channel for the distribution of grants-in-aid to 
such bodies and is thus able to insist on compliance with various stipu¬ 
lations, such as the proper maintenance of schemes after completion and 
{he metering of all house connections in a water supply scheme to prevent 
wilful or negligent waste of water. The fuhds placed at its disposal for 
grants-in-aid have gradually increased from Es. 30,000 a year at the start 
to about R$. 8 lakhs (£60,000) during each of the last four years. 
The total amount distributed by it since its constitution amounts to oyer 
Ra. 80 lakhs and with this assistance local bodies have been able to 
construct water-supply, drainage and other sanitary works at a total cost 
whioh must amount to abont a crore and a half of rupees. Water-snpply 
and drainage systems have been provided in 22 towns, water-supplies 
alone in 12 towns and 7 rural areas, and drainage works in 25 towns. 
Most of these works have been constructed by the Sanitary Engineering 
Section of the Buildings and Roads Branch of the Public Works Depart¬ 
ment and to cope with the work the Sanitary Engineer who is now . 
designated as Superintending Engineer, Public Health Circle, has five 
assistants and a considerable subordinate establishment. Several valu¬ 
able experiments have been carried out under the direction of the Board 
and it has recently obtained*the sanction of Government to the provision 
in every district of a palser chloronome apparatus with which to treat the 
water supplies at the many religious and other fairs which frequently take 
place and constitute a most dangerous means of disseminating epidemic 
diseases. A pure water supply has been provided at Choa Saidan Shah 
for one of the most important fairs in the Western Punjab. While, 
however, the Board has been ablo to achieve valuable results in the 
direction of providing urban areas with sanitary amenities, it has not so 
far been able to effect much improvement in housing conditions in towns 
or to do very much for the amelioration of public health conditions in 
rural areas. In order to enable it to do something to cope with the first 
of these problems it has been decided to appoint a Town Improvement 
Engineer who will be in the same relation to the Board in respect of 
general improvement schemes as is occupied by the Sanitary Engineer in 
respect of sanitary works. 

225. The problem of improving public health conditions in rnra] 

„ .. ,, . areas has two aspects. On the one hand 

b tj* funu $**xUrj *m\ \ ar gQ engineering works are required to drain 

swampy areas, prevent inundations by river 
floods and to remedy the water-logging due to excessive irrigation and 
the blocking of natural drainages by canals and railways. Such works 
are beyond the resources of local bodies and must often involve mor£ 
than one district On the other hand, there is much to be done in the 
way of cleaning up village sides and providing villages irith pure water 
supplies which local bodies could undertake with assistance from provin 
oiai rev&uea. To deal with the problem of water-logging and with other 
large drainage questions a Drainage Board was constituted in 1918, 
consisting with one exception of official members, and a special Drainage 
Engineer was subsequently appointed. The functions of the Board 
were defined as follows :— 

(i) to investigate the causes and effects of all cases of water¬ 
logging on a large scale, that affect the health and pros¬ 
perity of the rural population or the,Government revenue: 
<ii) to propose remedies which would generally take the form of 
opening up natural drainages, surface ur subsoil dram^g* 
schemes, or contraction of irrigation wfibre its excessive 
use is undoubtedly the cause of deterioration, etc., etc : 

(tit) to prepare measures necessary to give effect to («): 

:tt) to decide the agency for carrying out these measures which 
would usually be the Irrigation Department in canal tracts, 
the Buildings and Roads Branch, Ptfblic Works Depart- 
• meat, the Railway or Local Bodies concerned in other cases: 

. (*) to advise Government as to the equitable distribution of the 
cost. 

ta 
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226. Up to the end of 1923, the Board had considered in detail 
various drainage projects, which were estimated to cost in the aggregate 
nearly half a crore of rupees. These were practically all administratively 
approved, but.owing to the financial stringency only those considered to 
be of pressing importance were put forward for financial sanction, and of 
these only two projects were sanctioned, namely, the Sarusti Nallah 
Drainage Project (Karnal District) aud a project for the maintenance and 
improvement of the bunds in the Gurgaon District. This restriction of 
its functions owing to the withholding of financial grants became so dis¬ 
couraging that, in October 1923, tho Board considered proposing to 
Government its own abolition. Shortly after, however, matters improved 
with a relaxation of the finaucial stringency. 

227. In April 1925, the Board recommended to Government that 
in order to give greater vitality to its operation its constitution should be 
changed, and it was reconstituted as the Rural Sanitary Board, under the 
Minister for Agriculture, with effect from 1st April 1926, and became a 
“ Transferred Subject.” It will be remembered that under the Devolu¬ 
tion Buies Drainage is a reserved head, but Public Health and Sanitation 
are transferred. By 1926 tbe extent of the danger from water-logging 
due to irrigation canals bad begun to be realized, and it was decided that 
this problem must bo dealt with by the Irrigation Branch of the Public 
Works Department, while the Drainage Bbard should confine its 
attention to drainage in other areas though it was to be at liberty to 
initiate proposals for drainage and reclamation anywhere in the province, 
and to carry out such works as were not carried out by the Irrigation 
Department either by its own agency or by makinar grants-in-aid to 
district boards. The Board as reconstituted consisted of tbe Minister for 
Agriculture as President and seven permanent official members and six 
non-officials appointed by the Minister for Agriculture. Ou the formation 
of a third Ministry in January 1927, the Rural Sanitary Board was 
transferred from the portfolio of the Minister for Agriculture to that of 
the Minister for Local Self-Government. It has now successfully carried 
out a nunjber of drainage schemes such as those at Hazro, and minor 
irrigation works in Karnal and Gurgaon. The Board is now to be known 
as tbe Rural Sanitary add Improvement Board and it bas been decided to 
entrust to it the improvement of rural water supplies, work which has 
hitherto been within the sphere of activities of the Urban Sanitary Board. 

The following table shows the expenditure incurred since the 
formation of the Board 


Table of Expenditure. 
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229. It remains to notice the maternity and child-welfare work 
,V ^ is being undertaken under the auspices 

of the Punjab Public Health Department In 
1922 the Punjab Ijovincial Branch of the Lady Chelmsford Maternity 
and Child Welfare Leagud decided to open a Health School for the purpose 
of training Lady Health Visitors who coold Jbe put in charge of Maternity 
and Child-Welfare Centres throughout the province. Popular interest in 
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this subject was soon aroused and 25 centres have already been opened and 
the demand for more is keen. On the 1st April 1927 the, Punjab Health 
School was taken over by Government and is now run as provincial insti¬ 
tution, but the work of choosing Lady Health Visitors and supervising 
their work at the centres is for the present being left to the Lady Chelms¬ 
ford League. The Health School has a staff consisting of a Principal and 
Superintendent who are Euroj>ean ladies, and an Indian Lady as Assistant 
Superintendent and they are assisted by outside lecturers in different sub- 

g ets. Government assists the centres by grants-in-aid and a sum of 
?; 13,000 has been provided for the purpose iu this year’s budget. 

(u) Influence of the Reforms on the tcork of the department . 

230. In the case of the Medical Department it was observed that 
while the public had been appreciative of the 
i r r public hcults progress made, there had been no great popular 
"•v***" demand for the expansion of medical relief, 

and that it was the Ministers who had initiated and pushed through the 
programme of expansion. In the case of the Public Health Department the 
position has been rather different. There has been a strong and persistent 
demand, which has found constant expression in the Press and in the Le¬ 
gislative Council, for public health measures, especially in rural areas, to 
reduce the great mortality from epidemic diseases and to improve the 
sanitary •conditions of towns and villages. Ministers have been no less 
anxious than the public and the Council that steps should be taken to 
achieve these purposes, and the increase in expenditure ou Public Health 
from Es. 8 lakhs in 1920 to over Es. 28 lakhs in the current year' is evi¬ 
dence of the greatly increased interest taken in the subject. However, the 
amelioration of public health conditions is a much less simple problem 
than the expansion of medical relief. Auy layman can see that expansion 
of facilities for medical relief is simply a matter of multiplying doctors and 
hospitals and improving the equipment of medical institutions, but public 
health problems arc capable of no such easy solution and arc complicated 
by the fact that improvement in many respects can only be effected by the 
subordination of the interests of individuals to the public good. Moreover, 
public health reformers are bound to come up against social habits which 
are hard to change, and in the absence of any real appreciation of what is 
involved in public health questions it is difficult for public health experts to 4 
obtaiu agreement to the measures which they consider necessary. In these 
circumstances no such striking advance as 1ms been made in respect of 
medical relief could be expected with regard to public health measures, 
and the progress made has not been such as tc satisfy the popular demand. 
At the same time the ground has been thoroughly explored during the last 
six or seven years and the problem of reconciling what Government con¬ 
siders to be practicable with what the experts. consider necessary is now 
within sight of solution. The foundations have thus, it may be hoped, 
been laid for a more rapid rate of progress in future. 

231. Meanwhile it is satisfactory to note that, though there is as yet 
„ • but a dim appreciation of the fact that pre- 

,w. w *, ac i* vention as distinguished from cure is of the 

essence of public health policy, the measures advocated by the Public 
Health Department for combating epidemics in progress are more and 
more accepted by local bodies and the public in general. , A striking 
Instance of this is afforded by the statistics of anti-plaguS inoculations, 
which in 1926 numbered nearly 800,000, a figure never previously ap¬ 
proached iu the thirty years that have elapsed since plague first appeared 
iu the Punjab. Maternity and child-welfare work Is another matter' in 
respect of which there is a rapidly growing appreciation of tbc policy of 
the Public Health Department, though the progress made has not been 
great owing largely to the lack of trained workers. In all these matters 
the Public Health Department has received most valuable co-operation 


from the Education Department, and the propaganda conducted iu schools 
and through the agency of the Central Community Board, to which refer¬ 
ence has been made in paragraphs 15 and 16 of Cahptgr VI of this Me¬ 
morandum, is’ undoubtedly creating a better, understanding of. public 
health problems. Tbo Punjab Bed Cross Society and its many local 
brauches which were founded during the War have also taken a valuable 

nnrf *n on Mir* rminion on thn<ie mic«sMnn«. 
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SECTION D,— Finance. 

(i) Tic Finances of the Provincial Government. 

232. The* attitude of the Council towards matters of finance has 
been dealt with In Chapter III of this Memorandum. The following para¬ 
graphs deal with the subject from another point of view, and describe, 
generally, the financial position of the Punjab from the inspection of the 
Reforms ; and the methods in ^hich budgets have been balanced ; they also 
endeavour to give an appreciation of the existing situation. 

233. With the Reforms was introduced a complete reclassification 

of accounts, and, whereas formerly certain 
t* heads of revenue and expenditure, known as 

divided heads, were shared between the Central and the Provincial 
Governments and certain grants were made to the. latter by the former, 
it was regarded by the authors of the Joint Report as an essential condi¬ 
tion of provincial autonomy that there should be a complete separation 
between the revenue and expenditure of the Provincial and Central 
Governments. But as the distribution left the Imperial Government with 
a deficit, each province under the Meston Settlement, bad, in addition to 
meeting its own expenditure from its revenue, to make a contribution to 
the Central Government which in the case of the Punjab amounted to 
1,75 lakhs. The Meston Committee calculated that this arrangement 
would give the Province 1,14 lakhs in increased spending power, and an 
examination of the accounts of 1921-22 showed that this estimate was not 
far wjong; as a matter of fact the Province in, that year benefited by 
the re-adjustment to the extent of 1,02 lakhs. The Punjab books opened 
with a balance of 1,93 lakhs. The system of Provincial book-keeping that 
had prevailed till then made no distinction between what may be de¬ 
scribed as normal receipts and those of an abnormal or non-recurring nature. 
The result was that the Province had been for some time in the position 
of having its revenue swollen by receipts from sales of land, These' receipts 
which in the Punjab are of considerable amount, being mainly derived 
from Crown lands made available for disposal by expansion of irrigation, 
were obviously of a wasting nature, and their utilization as a means of 
meeting the ordinary expenditure was bound to involve future difficulties. 
Therefore one of the, earliest steps that had to be taken in patting the 
Provincial finances on a sound level was to separate these Extraordinary 
Receipts as they were known and in the process of so doing it became 
apparent that out of a balance of 1,93 lakhs with which the Province 
opened, 1,27 lakhs were on account of sales of land. This distinction 
between Ordinary and Extraordinary Receipts has been rigorously main¬ 
tained , and while it is recognized that the occasional utilization of Extra- 
ordinal Receipts to supplement ordinary revenue may be necessary as 
a temporary measure of expediency, it has now been accepted as a cardie 
nal principle that resort to this expedient must be justified by exceptional 
circumstances.* This proper use is to meet abnormal expenditure or ex¬ 
penditure of a capital nature, thus reducing debt charges, 'lhc Legislative 
Council was quick to appreciate the soundness of this principle, and 
althongh its application involved first, the levy of new taxation to balance 
the ordinary revenue account, and later the postponement of remission of 
taxation, the Council did not seriously press for the utilization of Extraor¬ 
dinary Receipts either to escape new burdens or to obtain relief from 
existing onds. In this respect they helped to render less difficult the task 
of the Executive Government in placing the Provincial finances on a 
sound basis. 


234. The various accounts under which the financial position of 
. _ J1U , • the Punjab is shown are summarised in the 

attached statement. There are, in addition 
to the ordinary revenue accounts and the account of Extraordinary 
Receipts, the Capital Account, the Provincial Loan Account and the 
Famine Insurance, Sinking, Depreciation and Revenue Reserve Funds. 

235. Turning to the ordinary Revenue Account which, as we have seen 
rk. ~ A*** aa t. opened with a- balance of 66 lakhs, the first year 

of the Reforms was financially disastrous. Owing 
to the failure of the rains and other causes * receii>ts were abnormally low } 



2<M> 


the Province had to meet the increased obligations due to the Beforms and 
what was more serious, the great increase of expenditure on salaries due to 
the high prices that followed the war. How this expenditure grew even 
while the provincial settlements were being made appears from the fact that 
expenditure (excluding contributions) which was 61 crores in* 1917-18 had 
reached the sum of 8f crores in 1921-22. In addition to this the local 
Government in its first year met from revenue the charges due 
to the taking over the Provincial Loan Account, i. e., the assets exi s tin g on 
account of advances made to local bodies and cultivators. The result was 
a deficit at the close of the year 1921-22 of two crores. It must be admitted 
now that lack of caution was shown in admittiug fresh expenditure during 
the first year of the Beforms, and an insufficient appreciation of the real 
effect of tho change introduced by the new settlement. This state of 
things drew upon the Province the unfavourable attention of the Govern¬ 
ment of India. When the Punjab proposed to budget for another deficit 
year, it was told that the Government of India was not prepared 
to allow “overdrafts'* from central balances in order to meet further 
provincial deficits unless the Province took steps to set its house in order 
and make its revenue cover its expenditure. Finally, to tide over the 
situation, a loan of 60 lakhs was granted on revenue account and even 
with this the year closed with a deficit of 28 lakhs. 


236. In the meantime a strenuous and persistent effort was made 
, t ^ to balance the Budget by reducing expenditure 

iwiM«agt» Ur*.***)* . aD d increasing revenue. A, Be treatment 
Committee largely composed of non-officials was appointed which passed in 
review the working of every department. The economies which were effect 
ed have been put at 24 lakhs, but it is difficult to assign any precise figure 
as it is hard in any individual case to say what is true retrenchment and 
what is postponement of expenditure ; but there is no doubt about the 
general result, which was the pruning away in every department not me¬ 
rely of all wasteful expenditure, but of much that made for the smoother 
working of the .machinery. In figures the real effect of the retrench¬ 
ment campaign may be gauged from the expenditure charged to revenue. 
Excluding the contributions this, as we have seen, was 64 crores ‘In 19) 7*18 
and had risenHo 8-8 crores in 1921-22 ; in 1923-24 it had been reduced 


to 8 crores and what is remarkable about this reduction is that the expen¬ 
diture on the beneficent departments which had only been *8 crores in 
1917-18 and 1*7 crores in 1921-22 had risen to 1*8 crores in 192: , *24. # At the 
sam etime no attemp was made to restrict capital expenditure on pro¬ 
ductive works on aocount of the deficit under revenue account 


237. Concurrently every avenue was explored‘by which the income 
of the Province could be raised. The sources 
* H from which as a matter of fact, apart from re¬ 

trenchment, the financial position of the Province has beta improved are 
fourfold. In the first place there has been the reduction of the Heston» 
contributions, a boon which it was at the time of financial stringency im¬ 
possible to foresee. Secondly, there has been the accretion of revenue dne 
to the normal process of re-settlement of land revenue. In the last seven 
lyears re-assessments have been made in nine districts including practically 
the whole area watered by the Upper and Lower Jhelum Canals and the 
Upper and Lower Chenab Canals and comprising some of the most 
prosperous areas in the Province. Gross Land Bevenne receipts have 
thus risen from 8,91 lakhs in 1919-20 to 4,90 lakhs in 1927-28, and, though 
some of the increase may be attributed to extensionoi cultivation in areas 
subject to fluctuating assessment, a far greater part is due to re-assess¬ 
ment. Thirdly , there is the extension of Irrigation, and indistinguishable 
from that, a lal^e increase in the area under cotton. Direct irrigation cre¬ 
dits due to water rates, without deducting working expenses, increased from 
3,26 lakhs iu 1921-22 to 4,28 in the figures for the revised estimates of 
1927-28 ; though a drop from 4,24 in 1925-26 to 4,05 in 1926-27 dne to the 
failure of the cotton crop is a reminder of the uncertain nature of this our 
main source of revenue. 2fone of these sources of revenue, however, were 
available at the time and it became imperatively necessary to have recourse 
to new taxation. As was to be expected this was a course to which the 
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Council was trongly opposed. It was naturally a good deal to ask of the newly 
appointed representatives that their first task should be to increase the fiscal 
burden, and the first Council actually nagatived a Government proposal to 
appoint a committee to examine methods of increasing the revenue. 
Several Members drew attention to the prospects of increase in Irrigation 
receipts, including the ultimate effect of the construction of the* Sutlej 
Valley Canals, The Council §irther held the view strongly that the admi¬ 
nistration was being carried on in an extravagant manner, an idea which 
has only been gradually dispelled, partly as a result of the examination 
of the Entrenchment Committee ; and it was also inclined to pin its faith 
to the success of an appeal to the Government of India to remit contribu¬ 
tion under the Meston Settlement. Nevertheless, as the following state¬ 
ment shows, it was persuaded to increase taxation. Registration fees 
were increased in January 1922, and a year later a considerable increase 
was made in Court Fees and the charge for non-judicial stamps, followed 
up in October 1923, by an increase in fees on mutations of land. Before 
the marked improvement which took place duriug the financial year 1024- 
25 had declared itself, Government found it necessary to utilize its execue 
tive powers to increase occupiers’ rates on canals by an amount estimated 
at 55 lakhs and in the budget session of the following year a further in¬ 
crease was made in Stamp Duties and a tax on motors. At the same tim- 
arrangements were made to fund a considerable part of the Joan due to 
the Government of India for previous ‘overdrafts’ on the revenue account 
instead of repaying them as originally arranged in short period 
instalments. • 

In the statement below are shown the changes in taxation sines the 
Reforms to the end of the financial year 1927-28. 'The financial results of 
the changes as given in the statement, arc estimates made at the time 
when the changes were introduced; in some cases they probably differ 
considerably from the actual result:— 

Statement showing the various increases and decreases in taxation . 

(Figures art ia thuasakda, f rap**a.) 
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238. These efforts although they had little effect in the year 
Wrt . f 1022-23, were amply apparent in the year 

1923-24 which closed with a revenue surplus 
of 43 lakhs. In the following year there was a further increase in receipts 
and, as expenditure was still rigorously controlled financial stability was 
secured with a surplus of over a crore. The jmarked and rapid improve¬ 
ment combined with the expectation of large receipts in 1925-26 allowed a 
relaxation of the policy of strict economy that had been pursued during 
the previous years. The departments wore encouraged to frame pro¬ 
grammes of expansion and the Council voted large grants for the beneficent 
departments. The departments were, however, owing to lack of preparation 
unable to spend the sums allotted to them and there was again a surplus of 
more than one crore. In 1926-27, the last year of the life of the late 
Council, the policy of expansion was with its consent, vigorously pursued. 
The total provision voted and non-voted, on revenue account amounted to 
11,63 lakhs or approximately a crore in excess of the large actuals of 
1921-22 and was in fact again beyond the. spending capacity of the Depart¬ 
ments. The actual expenditure on revenue account for the year 1926-27 
was indeed only 20,85 lakhs. For the year which has just closed 1927-23, 
the revised estimates are receipts 11,03 and expenditure 10.83 lakhs, and 
it i4 estimated that the opening balance of the Re venae account on April 
1st, 1928, will be 1,26 lakhs. At the same time it has been found possible 
to reduce some of the new taxation. The increase of Mutation fees was 
dropped in 1925, and in the same year 17 lakhs were remitted on account 
of occupiers’ rates and a slight relief given under motor taxation. There 
was a considerable reduction made in Court-fees in 1926 and a further 
considerable relief under occupiers’ rates announced in that year has had 
effect in 1928. 

2:;9. The best indication of the present financial position of the Pun¬ 
jab is to be fonad in the Budget for 1928-29, 
>r 11 • with the one correction due to the fact that 
t'j»e mm. the last remnant of the contribution to Central 

Revenues was remitted after the Budget was printed. In the revenue 
account the Receipts are estimated at 11,22 lakhs distributed as follows :— 


Irrigation 

... 4,21 

Land Revenue 

... 3,051 

Excise 

... 1,261 

Stamps 

... l,2l| 

Forest 

... 37 

Registration ... 

.... 

Interest 

.... 81 

Share of Income-tax 

3$ 

Receipts under expenditure heads ... 

... 804 


Total 11,21* 


Irrigation receipts are net receipts after deducting working expenses but 
include 1,82 lakhs on account of Land Revenue due to irrigation. The 
above figures make it clear that the Province depends on Land Revenue 
and litigation—two sources contributed by the rural.community practically 
unaided—for 65 per cent, of its revenue. Excise and Stamps account for 
22 per cent, more, which may be regarded as indifferently rural and urban 
in its incidence. Forests hardly deserve to be counted as an important 
head as their net income is only some 11 lakhs. The first feature 
in the Provincial income is, therefore, that It is levied _»biefly on the 
rural population. The second is that it ie- inelastic. With the final 
extinction of the Meston contributions the province has received its last 
large windfall and the possibilities of a growth of receipts are restricted. 
The only Land Revenue resettlement likely to have a considerable effect 
on the budget is that of the Lower Bari Doab Canal area^ and the time 
when the growth of revenue owing to increase of canal irrigation will come 
to an end Is already in sight;.and there is even some intycation that the 
growth of water-logging may result in the actual reduction of the figures 
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now realized under both Land Revenue and Water-rates. Excise is not a 
source of income on which any dependence can be placed, and as for 
Stamps the duties whether on litigation or transfers of property and other 
non-judicial objects are already high. Other taxation is not important; 
motor cars, which this Frovtnco alone has taxed, yield not much more 
than 3 lakhs. Nor are there prospects at present of taxes such as one 
on entertainments being worth collecting. The position, therefore, is that 
when the Province finds itself, as it will in the course of a very few years, 
in need of fresh sources of income to finance its schemes for development in 
the beneficent departments it appears likely that it will be unable to impose 
fresh taxation except by further increase of canal rates, which will fall 
wholly on the rural taxpayer. 


Btpttdttar*. 


240. The expenditure Budget for 1928-20 
is as follows 


Lakhs. 


Civil Administration ... ... ... 3,30 


Beneficent Departments ... ... 3,19 

Civil Works ... ... ... 2,16 

Irrigation Bevenue accounts including interest 1,37 
Direct demands on revenue » ... 87 


Miscellaneous and Debt charges ... .. 53 


Total .. 11,43 

7 • 


The distribution of the total expenditure between these various 
heads will be considered later on while dealing with the financial relations 
between the * Reserved ’ and * Transferred ’ sides of the Government; in 
this place it is desired to bring into prominence the question of the future 
of provincial expenditure. In spite of the great increase which has been 
made in the expenditure on the beneficent departments which has arisen 
from 1,69 lakhs in 1921-22 to 3,19 in 1928-29, and from 15 per cent, to 28 
per cent, of the total expenditure, they are still in need of a steady increase 
of the funds at their disposal if they are to proceed with their plans of 
development. In nearly all of these departments programmes on a large 
scale have been worked ont demanding a steady increase of expenditure 
year by year ; and, although the increase in 1928-29 is substantial, it does 
not pretend to go far towards satisfying their ultimate requirements. It 
is, moreover, probable that local bodies will require considerable subven¬ 
tions if they are to play their part in the task of development. As the 
bulk of the public debt is held in the form of 3$ per cent, loan which it is 
not profitable toVepay, the decrease of expenditure on debt charges is 
strictly limited* It is. therefore, unnecessary to labour the point that in 
order to proceed with schemes of development it will be necessary in a 
very few years to have recourse to fresh taxation; and, as has been 
explained in the preceding paragraph, the existing sources of the revenue of 
the Province offer a very restricted scope within which this can be done. 


241. Before leaving the Revenue account, it is necessary to stress 


TW *9o*t at rwtlMf. 


the part played both by the Executive and the 
Legislature of the Province in stabilising the 


finances of the Province, lest it should be imagined that the present satis¬ 


factory position of the Punjab is due to normal increase of resources or 
favourable treatment under the original Meston Settlement.. That settle¬ 
ment did, it is true, give the Province an initial access of about a crore of 


spending power : but that access was immediately swallowed up by the 
great increases of establishment charges. It would have been easy for the 
Provincial Government to stagger on along an undesirable path by con¬ 


tinuing to show receipts from sales of land as revenue, and it could have 
balanced its budget tor years to come without troubling either to reduce 
expenditure or .increased revenue. The immediate result would have 
been to have increase capital charges and the interest thereon (now 
largely obviated by meeting the bulb of capital expenditure from 
extraordinary receipts); the ultimate result would have to find 
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itself, when it had no more land to sell, with heavy liabilities in recurring 
expenditure, and no visible means of meeting them: When the Punjab at 
the moment of budgeting for a deficit deliberately excluded its extra¬ 
ordinary receipts from the account it did not do so at the instance of the 
Central Government. On the contrary it was not until after much 
explanation that it found itself able to take this step. The Meston 
Settlement has resulted in placing the Punjab, for the time being, in a 
•good financial position : but it has done so because the Punjab Govern¬ 
ment, with the assent of the Legislature, has denied itself the use of its 
Extraordinary receipts for normal expenditure, and has, equally with the 
ajd of the Legislature, provided by fresh taxation for such portion of its 
increasing expenditure as could not be met from the normal increase of 
its revenues. 

242. Receipts on the Capital account at the end of 1926*27 

amounted to 3,54 lakhs and were expected to 
tw Account. reach 4^27 lakhs by the end of 1028-29. 

expenditure on objects of a capital nature had reached 7,82 lakhs by the 
end of 1026-27 and were expected to reach 11,71 by the end of 1028-29. 
The balance of 7,44 lakhs is technically capital expenditure charged to 
revenue, but this does not mean that it has been paid out of the true 
revenue account except for a small sum. The difference of 7,44 lakhs 
has been met chiefly from extraordinary receipts, that is to say, from 
sales of land which by the end of 1928-29 are expected to reach 8,31 
lakhs. The chief object of capital expenditure is the construction of 
canals. Up to the end of 1926-27, 6,72$ lakhs have been expended on 
this account and the estimates for the two succeeding years add 2,11$ 
lakhs. Next in importance comes the Hydro-Electric Scheme on which 27 
loirha have been spent np to the end of 1926-27 and bO ore expected to be 
spent in the following two years. All the above is productive expendi¬ 
ture ; the net profit earned by the canal system being 8$ per cent, ii only 
direct receipts are admitted and 17$ per cent, if indirect receipts are 
included. The only non-productive capital expenditure is that on certain 
large schemes of civil worn on which 84$ lakhs hav.e been spent up to 
the end of 1920-27 and 65$ are expected to be spent in the following two 
years* 

243. The Provincial Loan Account relates to the loans made by 

the Government either to cultivators for 
ru Lot* locowot. agricultural improvements and purchase of 

seed and cattle or to local bodies for various sanitary and other works. 
At the outset of the Reforms there were outstanding loans amounting to 
53 lakhs ; since then the Punjab Government has recovered j,74 lakhs 
and disbursed 2,92 lakhs in loans. The difference of 1,*8 lakhs has been 
found from the Extraordinary Receipts. 


244* Payments into the Famine Insurance Fund arc governed by 
the statutory obligation of the province to 
pay yearly Rs. 3,81,000. The fund has been 
occasionally drawn on to meet demands 
arising out of seasonal calamities and the balance amounts to 10$ lakhs. 
TheiBmking Fund is designed to secure the redemption of' Provinciai 
loans, and is being largely used for the purchase of Provincial bonds in 
the market. 

The Revenue Reserve Fund has been designed with a view 
to accumulating a reserve which can be 
transferred to Revenue Account when for 
any unforeseen cause, such as seasonal calamity, there is a serious 
shortage in current revenue. Exception has been taken to the creation of 
this fund by the Secretary of State but it is a measure of precaution 
which is thoroughly acceptable to the Council as well as to the local 
Government. It is expected that 40 lakhs will have been accumulated in 
this fund by the end of 1928-20. It is perfectly- true that the same 
amount might equally well have been allowed to accumulate in the 
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general balance *»n Revenue Account, but psychologically the effect would 
be far different By a perfectly natural feeling the Council which, would 
object to seeing large unexpended balances at the end of the year, is well 
content when they are separately placed in a fund which will provide 
against a falling off in normal receipts owing to failure of rains or similar 
causes. 

246. The Public Debt of the Punjab stood on the 1st of April, 1928 
at Rs. 25,82,37,000. Of this debt by far the 
# 1 * greater part is ou account of Irrigation capital 

expenditure prior to the 31st March 1923. This accounts for 21$ crores 
bearing interest at 3$ per cent. In addition to this 4 lakhs of Irrigation 
capital expenditure bearing interest at 5 # 2 per cent, were taken over with 
the Reforms and the Punjab Government borrowed from the Government 
of India 71 lakhs at 6} per cent, for the same purpose in 1922-23. The 
other loans for which interest is payable to the Government of India are 55 
lakhs being what remains of the Revenue deficit of 1922-23 and 30 lakhs 
-or the Hydro-Electric Scheme borrowed on the 1st March 1928. The 
Punjab Government raised two loans in the local market one of 1,90 
lakbs at 6$ per cent, and the other of 88$ lakhs at 5J per cent. No 
arrangements exist for the repayment of the irrigation debt prior to the 
Reforms, the reason being that tbe greater pdrtion of it is at 3} per cent 
which it is not profitable to repay. The Revenue deficit of 1922-23 is 
being repaid in equated payments spread over 25 years and the same 
period has been applied to the Hydro Electric loan of 1928. The Irriga¬ 
tion loan of 1922-23 is being repaid in payments spread over 50 years. 
As regards loans from the public, a Sinking Fund is set apart for their 
amortisation and thi* is being utilised for the purchase of bonds in the 
market. The total interest charges estimated for the year 1928-29 amount 
to l orore. The interest transferred to commercial departments amounts • 
to 1,30 lakhs, 'i be difference of 30 lakhs is due to the fact that capital 
expenditure, as already observed, has been met to a great extent from Ex¬ 
traordinary Receipts and therefore involves no payment of interest. It will 
be obviouft that tbe capital at charge would have been far larger in 
amount but for the fact that as shown in paragraph 242 large sums have 
been placed from extraordinary receipts towards the credit of the capital 
head* 
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(U) Financial relationt between the Reserved and Transferred tide* of the 

Government. 


247. In discussions on financial matters in tbe Council and the 
u press, the distinction between Reserved and 

*" Transferred subjects has in the Punjab been 

assigned only a secondary place in the presence of another distinction 
which perhaps more nearly expresses the spirit of the Reforms. It is 
the distinction on the one hafid between those services which are neces¬ 
sary for carrying on the administration, and on the other hand, those 
services which hare come to be known as * Beneficent Departments .* 
T^is line of demarcation follows closely though not accurately that be¬ 
tween Reserved and Transferred subjects. To the first class, that of De¬ 
partments of Administration, belong the reserved departments of Police, 
Jails, Forests and so forth, but it also includes the Transferred Depart¬ 
ment of Excise. The feeling * within the Government itself has from the 
first been directed towards a rigorous criticism of wbat may be describ¬ 
ed as the overhead charges of Government coupled with a strong desire 
to be generous to the welfare of the beneficent departments. In actual 
practice the distribution of funds has been as follows. 


248. Tbe budget is usually treated as divided into two portions 
, . comprising ordinary and new expenditure. 

The estimates of ordinary expenditure repre¬ 
sents the money required to carry out the operations of Government as 
they stand without anv expansion. Their preparation does not call for 
the intervention.of Government unless with the object of making some 
definite reduction, and their preparation is entrusted to the Finance De¬ 
partment on material supplied by the various departments. It is the 
peculiarity of provincial finance in India that the provincial revenues are 
no£ elastic. The chief souree- Irrigation receipts -can be arranged by 
raising the rates, but the effect of this if done at the time of the budget 
would not be apparent till the second part of the financial year. Land 
Revenue, the next largest source of income, can only be raised at the 
settlement.of each district. There is nothing like the income-fax or cus¬ 
toms duty on tea by which the British Chancellor of the Exchequer can 
make his income cover his expenditure. The Finance Member, therefore, 
is reduced to the expedient popnlarlv known as * cutting his coat accord¬ 
ing to his doth.* He has*to make the expenditure come within the *in- 
corae. The Finance Department, therefore, having made its estimate of 
probative revenue and of ordinary expenditure, advises as to the amount 
of new expenditure which can safely be accepted and its advise is modifi- 
ed t if necessary, by the Governor in Conucil who fixes the amount up 
to which schemes of new expenditure can be included. Objects which 
# may be appropriately financed by loans are not of coarse dependent on 
the yearly revenue budget. The sum available for new expenditure is 
.considered as at the disposal of Government as a whole and its allocation 
is decided by discussion, in which both the Member and Ministers take 
* part. The basis this discussion is the list of approved schemes for new 
expenditure, that list having been arrived at in the following manner. Ex¬ 
cept where the assent of tbe Finance Department is presumed, schemes of 
new expenditure are submitted for its concurrence, previous to tbe grant of 
administrative approval by the Administrative Department concerned. If 
advice of th*the Finance Department differs from the proposals of the 
Administrative Department, the Rules of Executive business provide that, 
If the Member or Minister in charge of the department concerned does not 
wish to accept the adyice given, then he should personally discuss the case 
with the Finance Member and. if as a result of the discussion, it is not pos¬ 
sible to reach an agreement, then the Member or Minister concerned may, 
if he so wishes? submit the case for the orders of His Excellency the Gov¬ 
ernor. In accordance with th4 orders of the latter, administrative approval 
is given or withheld as the case may be. Cases in which the advice of the 
Finance Department is not accepted are comparatively few and cases in 
which a reference has to be made to His Excellency the Governor have 
been rare. The schedules of new expenditure include only those schemes 
to which administrative approval has been given and which 
the Departments concerned provisionally propose to include in the 
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estimates and therefore (so far as they relate to voted expenditure) in the 
list of demands to be presented to the Legislative Council. This schedule 
is then examined by the Governor, sitting with both Members and 
Ministers and, if as nsuallly happens, the amount of the provisional list 
is in excess of the limit previously agreed on, each item is discussed in 
turn with the view of reaching an agreement as to which items should 
be included and which items should be excluded. This system has worked 
well in practice and during the past three years no case has occurred in 
which as a result of discussion it has not neen possible to reach agree¬ 
ment. The items of new expenditnre to be included in the schedules 
having thns been determined by the Governor in Council sitting with his 
Ministers, the schedules are placed before the Standing Finance Com¬ 
mittee for its advice. While constitutionally it is necessary to place 
before that committee only those items for which the provision is votable, 
it is the practice to submit non-votable items also for its advice. If the 
Committee advises against a particular item, its advice is nsnally accept¬ 
ed ; there have in fact been very few occasions in which new expenditure 
has been inserted in the budget against the advice of the Standing Finance 
Committee. If the Committee advises in favour of an item, that item, 
unless some reason subsequently arises for its exclusion, is placed in dne ’ 
course before the Council. 

240. The question then arises, to what extent has this method 
twtwkw. “ • rp f ar<ls the 'Transferred 

Departments. Receipts on the Revenue 
Account have risen from 8,64 lakhs in 1021-2*2 for if that year be regarded 
as exceptional from 0,78 in 1022-23) to ll f 2? estimated for 1028-29 and 
1,75 lakhs ef contributions have been remitted. The history of the 
varions heads of expenditure forms an interesting commentary on the 
use to which the Punjab Government has devoted its accretions, of 
revenue and remissions of Provincial contributions. The direct demands 
on revenue which represent the cost of the collection of the chief sources 
of income except irrigation have fallen from 1,01 lakbs in 1021-22 to 87, 
and what is more important, whereas in the former year they represented 
21 per cent, of the collections, in 1928-20 they are less than 15, per cent. 
Civil Administration which includes the Security Departments pf Justice. 
Police and Jails besides General Administration cost 2.97 lakhs in 1921-22 
and had arisen to no more than 3.03 in 1926-27- Cong due reforms in the 
Jari and Police Departments have brought it up to 3,30 lakhs iul928- 
29. 

The expenditure on the Irrigation Revenue Account consists, for 
the most part, of the pro forma charge of interest on the capital expen¬ 
diture and has arisen from 92 to 1.37 lakhs. On the other hand if we turn 
to the beneficent departments we find an increase from 1,69 to 3,19 lakhs, 
while Pnblic Works, comprising roads and the buildings required in the. 
transferred as well as the reserved departments, which * started at 1,25 
lakhs and fell steadily to 70 lakhs in 1924-25 have now risen to 2,16 lakhs; . 
indeed but for the over-due reforms that have been introduced in the Jail 


and Police Departments and for a considerable addition fn the last three . 
years upon the expenditure on roads, the beneficent departments would 
have monopolised the advantage of the improved financial conditions. 

The situation may be summarised in the following statement which 
shows the percentages of total expenditure for which each head is respon¬ 
sible:- - • 
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250. With this result we may compare what might be expected as 
likely to have happened had the Provincial 
TW * ' ' |HW ‘ finances Iwn started with a divided purse* 

In the year 1921-22 the actual expenditure on beneficent departments was 
1,69 lakhs out of the total of 10.69 lakhs charged to Revenue, or of 8.84 
lakhs if contributions are neglected, i.e. f 19 ; per cent, of the expenditure 
excluding contributions. It is nature 1 to assume that in dividing the 
purse something like this proportion would have been accepted, and that 
after the contributions, whatever they might be, had been paid beneficent 
departments would have been regarded as entitled to l/5th of the Provin¬ 
cial expenditure. Had this been carried out the expenditure on benefi¬ 
cent departments would have been 2.29 lakhs in 19;8-29 instead of 3,19. 
f iii Financial Control. 


251. Two elements are necessary before public money can be 

. spent. Firstly there must be the act of 

7 * f * ""• c * , * w sanction of authority competent to sanction, 

and secondly, there must be the act of appropriation of funds for the pur¬ 
pose by an authority competent to appropriate. Financial control, there¬ 
fore, has two sides, that of sanction and that of appropriation. 

252. Under section 45-A of the Government of India Act; rules 

may provide for the devolution of authority 
in respect of provincial subjects to local 
Governments and for the transfer from provincial subjects of subjects to 
the administration of the Governor acting with the Ministers, and the 


devolution of financial authority, and its restrictions are laid down in the 
case of ‘•Reserved subjects in Resolution Xo. 1449*13 of the Govern¬ 
ment o r India in the Finance Department, dated the 29th September, 
1922, and in the case of 1 Transferred ’ subjects in Rules 27 and 28 and 
Schedule III of the Devolution Rules. These orders enable money to be 
spent from Provincial fnnds for Provincial subjects, subject to the reser¬ 
vation of the control of the Secretary of State in certain definite matters. 
The Fundamental Rules also reserve certain powers to the Secretary of 
State in respect of Government servants appointed by him. It will !>e 
observed that in the matter o* sanction no power is reserved for tlio 
Government* of India except as they may anticipate the sanction of the 
Secretary o'f State in certain matters. The financial control of the Secre¬ 
tary of State is referred # to in Chapter IX. paragraph 11. Within the 
powers of the Provincial Government there remains the control of tlie 
Finance Department. Section 45-A (2' of the Government of India Act 
lays doyn that rules under, the Act may provide for constituting a 
Finance Department in any province and for regulating its functions and 
this has been done under the Devolution Rules. Rules 39 to 15 of these 


Rules prescribe matters which are to be referred to the Finance Depart¬ 
ment ; and, in the matter of Government servants appointed by the 
Secretary of State, the Fundamental Rules also require that department 
to be consulted in c rtain matters. The procedure is that in the first 
place the Finanee*Department lays down those cases in which its consent 
is presumed. A schedule of such is found in the Rooks of Financial Powers 
and Subsidiary Rules issued by th» local Government. Where the con¬ 
sent of the Finance Department is not presumed cases arc sent to it by 
the Secretary of the department concerned before being submitted to the 
Member or Minister of the Government in charge. The function of the 
Finance Department is purely advisory. If the Member or Minister in 
charge of the department is not prepared to accept the advice of the 
Finance Department the matter comes before the Government for decision 
xmdfir the rules of business. In view of the large amount of capital ex¬ 
penditure involved, the Finance Department is represented in the Public 
Works Department by a Financial Adviser whose functions are the same 
as those of the Financial Secretary. It has not been fonnd advisable to 
appoint a separate Joint Financial Secretary for the purpose of dealing 
with the ‘ Transferred * Departments ; such a course has not hitherto been 
regarded as necessary or desirable, partly on the ground that it might 
have a tendency to create different financial standards in the two sides 
of Government^ partly also on the ground that it would undoubtedly 
involve some duplication c< work. . _ 
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253.' Ou the side of appropriation financial control lias two aspects. 

There is, first the question of getting an ap- 
Cooir4 ni •,'t , ropmti«*• propriatiuii into the Budget and thou when it 

is in, that of conilmliug the spending department to it. In the matter of 
making up the Budget, the Finauce Department, as explained in para- 



ernmeut as a whole. When the scheme has once been included in the 
schedule of approved objects of new expenditure the Finance Department 
ceases to be interested in the rival claims ox various subjects. Its function, 
as has already been described is that oi ascertaining how much money is 
available for now expenditure. The decision of that sum is for Government 
as a whole. Tno fuJb fcaat ia several years riMiUUoii of provincial 
contribution were made after the provincial budget had been passed, 
made new resources available and necessitated the moving of demands for 
supplementary' grants. 

254. When money has been voted the department of Government 
is bouud to devote supply to those heads of 
uwiirw*'^ account which have been expressed in the 

Budget. 1 he Finance Department can, however, sanctiou a re-appropri¬ 
ation with a grant from one major or minor head to another. 

- 255. In addition to exercising control before money is spent the 

Finance Department has an obligation concur- 
ifrrgiirfitiw. rent with tnat of the Deparment of Audit in 

the matter ol irregularities. While it is primarily the duty of the Audit 
Department to bring irregularities to notice, the Finance Department is 
bound to take steps to see that uli irregular expenditure is uiscontiuucd, 
and, it has to lay the Audit and Appropriation Accounts be Lore the Com¬ 
mittee on Public Accounts. 

256. Finally the Finance Department exercises contnol in the 

v* matter of icwnue. Alt new proposals iu\ u.s, - 

ing abandonment of revenue for which credit 
has been taken iu the Budget must be submitted for the consideration of 
the local Government by previous consultation oi the Finance bepart- 
meut and the Finance Department advises in the iuatu*r of grants di land 
and assignment of land revenue and other concessions. 

257. There is no doubt that the Beforms have resulted in a great 

tightening up of iinauci&l control. Bucli a 
; tightening up is not iadeeed' necessarily con¬ 

nected with the Beforms. It aught equally well have been insisted on under 
a pureiy bureaucratic form of Government; but, as a matter of fact in the 
pro-Reform Government neither was the Provincial Budget taken with 
equal seriousness nor was there the same financial watch over expenditure, 
as there has been under the Reforms. This was partly due to a division of 
responsibility with the Government of India but mainly to the fact that 
neither the budget as a whole nor the detailed items of expenditure came 
under the same public scrutiny or criticism. That this tightening up of con¬ 
trol has proved irksome cannot be denied. The old departments, especial¬ 
ly those dealing with Public Works, who had been accustomed to budget 
in a manner indicative of little more than of the money they hoped to 
spend under fat curable conditions, lound it difficult to accommodate them¬ 
selves to a condition oi affairs in which it was of serious importance that 
there should bo on accurate forecast ox the money spent in a particular 
year ; nor were they inclined to regard lavourabJy the introduction of an 
approximation to the Fngiish system oi treasury control over expenditure. 
On the other nauti the new * Transferred ? departments, lull of zeal for the 
development of their own schemes, had a tendency to regard us unduly 
orthodox the protests of the Finance Department against "the introduction 
of new expenditure at’any period of the budget year, and as.obstructiveithe 
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criticisms made upon the schemes from [the financial point of view. The 
case of the ‘Transferred* depart menfcs is perhaps accentuated by the suspi¬ 
cion referred to in the Bcfoims Enquiry Bepoit that the Finance Member 
being also A. ember in charge of some of the 4 Be served * spending depart¬ 
ments was judge in his own*causc. That there are no grounos for this 
suspicion in practice can be confidently affirmed. It is strictly true to 
say that the 4 Beserved ’ Departments under the Hon*bIe Member for 
Finance have, whether in the matter of sanction or budget provision, been 
regarded by the Financial Secretary precisely on equal terms with the 
‘Transferred* department and by the Hon’ble Member himself with an 
even severer eye ; and as a matter of fact this has been accepted tacitly 
by the Council. The change in the attitude of the Council towards de¬ 
mands for grants is an indication that generally speaking the Council has 
placed increasing confidence in the Finance Department, working hand in 
hand with the Standing Finance Committee. This should not, however, 
be taken to imply that it is not desirable if circumstances permitted 
to place the Finance Department in a neutral position where no suspicion 
can attach to it 



Chapter DC—Relation* with the Central Government and the Secre- 

twry of Sate. 

SECTION A.-THE LEGISLATIVE FIELD. 

The provincial field of Government may be regarded in three 
aspects; as the field of Legislation, the field 
of Administration and the field of Finance* 
From the point of view of Legislation, Section 80-A of the Government 
of India Act empowers the Punjab Legislature, subject to the provisions 
of the Act, to make laws for the peace and good government of the 
Province, and to repeal and alter os regardant he Punjab any law made 
by any authority in British India other than itself. But the previous 
sanction of the Governor-General is needed before it can make or take 
into consideration laws failing under nine specified categories. For ex r 
ample, the Punjab Legislative Council cannot, without previous sanction, 
impose or authorise the imposition of any new tax unless it has been 
scheduled under the Scheduled Taxes Buies. It cannot make any law 
which u regulates a central subject, ” nor legislate on any matter 
connected with a provincial subject, with regard to which a declaration 
has been made that it is subject to legislation by the Indian Legislature. 
It can alter or repeal a law made by any authority in British India before 
the commencement of the Indian Councils Act, 1861, only if it has been 
specially notified as liable to be so altered or repealed, and it cannot 
repeal or alter without previous sanction of the Governor-General any of 
the laws shown in the Schedule to the Local Legislature (Previous 
Sanction) Buies. Further, it paunot, in any circumstances, make any 
law affecting any Act of Parliament. 

2. The effect of these restrictions taken together is that in theory 
there is little scope for Provincial Legislation which does not require for 
its introduction the previous consent of the Governor-General. For 
example, there are few projects 01 legislation which will not directly or 
indirectly tonch civil rights and liabilities, and as these are a central 
subject under the Devolution Buies, all such legislation has been held to 
require previous assent. 

3. In effect 63 Bills have been introduced in the local legislature 
up to the end of 1927 and out of these 30 have been referred for previous 
sanction to the Government of India. In addition to these in one case 
the Government of India when conveying assent remarked that previous 
sanction should have been obtained. In 22 cases the sanction was re¬ 
quired wholly or in part under clause («) of Section 80-A, because the 
Bill regulated a “central subject.” Examples of such Bills are, Bills “to 
make better provision for the administration of small towns of* the 
Punjab,” ‘"to make provision for the improvement and expansion of 
towns,” “to regulate the rent and occupation of houses in Simla,” “to 
facilitate purchase of land voluntarily sold for industrial purposes,” “to 
improve the law relating to loans granted by Government for industrial 
purposes,” “to provide lor the control of the practice of Opium Smoking,” 
“to authorise, facilitate and regulate ttie construction and working of 
Aerial Bopeways in the Punjab,” “to provide for the release'of good con¬ 
duct prisoners on conditions imposed by the local Government.” All 
these Bills, as has been said, required the previous consent of the 
Governor-General, because, though the actual main subjects were provin¬ 
cial, civil rights and liabilities were affected. Under other clauses we find 
that the following required assent under clause (a; as imposing or authoris¬ 
ing the imposition of new taxationThe Bill above quoted , to make 
better provision for the administration of Small Towns, “a Bill to impose 
a tax on motor vehicles,” “a Bill to validate the imposition of certain* 
taxes by District Boards.” Under clause (6) were referred the Bill above • 
quoted to improve and expand towns, and Bills “to amend the Punjab 
District Boards Act,” and “to provide for restriction of the sale of in¬ 
toxicating liquor according to the wishes of local bodies.” Under clause 
(f) we find Bills “to make better provision for the administration of Small 
Towns,” “to amend the Indian Stamp Act,” “to amend the Prisons Act 
and make provision for the establishment and regulation of Borstal Insti¬ 
tutions ;” also under this clause the Government of India remarked that 
“An Act to amend the Punjab Courts Act” should have received previous 
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sanction. UnTler clause {h) sanction was obtained for the same “ Punjab 
Town Improvement Act ” and the “ Punjab Municipal Amendment 
Act. v 

4. The terms of Section 80-A (3) of the Government of India Act 
have been somewhat loosely drawn, particularly as regards subsection 
3 (e), and this had led in practice to some apparent lack of definite 
principle in the matter of sanction. Thus if we contrast the legislation 
that has been introduced and received assent without previous sanction 

•or any comment of the Government of India to the effect that previous 
sanction was required, it might be felt that, *.g., Punjab Act, I of 1922, to 
amend the Punjab Municipal Act of 1914 in order to legalise the imposi¬ 
tion of terminal tax by municipalities, might have required sanction 
under clause (a), and Act VII of 1922, to amend the Court Fees Act, with 
reference to the scale of court-fees in the Punjab, under clause (6). 
Again, the private Bill for the repeal of the Punjab Loans Limitation 
Act obviously affected rights and liabilities and might have been held 
to require sanction under clause (e), and the Court Fees Bill of 1922 to 
amend the Court Fees Act in order to raise the rate of valuation of land, 
might be said to have come under clause (ft), while Act V of 1925, to 
validate the notification regarding the imposition of terminal tax by the 
Municipality of Lahore, might have come under danse (a). • 

5. In two cases only sanction to introduce a Bill was refused. The 
Punjab Court# Amendment Bill transferring jurisdiction in certain appeals 
from the High Court to the District Judge was held by the Government of 
India to be ultra vires of the local le ,islature in that it aimed to •reduce 
.the jurisdiction of the High Court vested in it by Letters Patent. Sanction 
to introduce a private Bill to make provision for charitable relief from 
taxes levied from voluntary participators was also refused. The Punjab 
Chiefs, Association and Aitchison College Bill, which required sanction 
under clause (a) has been held in abeyance for over three years by the 
‘Government of India. Speaking generally, the control exercised by the 
Central Government has proved useful in that on various occasions 
valuable advice has been given as to substance in drafting a Bill, but, 
on the other hand, it is felt that there has been a tendency to widen the 
interpretation of the requirements of previous consent, and tq bring 
legislation to an incraysiag extent within its scope. It might have been 
open to the Government of India to operate the requirements of previous 
sanction so as to refuse sanction to measures or provi sion which seemed 
either politically or administratively inconvenient; but its discretion bas 
not been exercised in this direction in the experience of this Province, and 
measures or provisions which might have seemed inconvenient have been 
left, where technically free from objection, to stand their chance of defeat 
in the processes of the legislature or after being passed at the stage of 
assent. 

6. The above paragraphs have been confined to the cases in which 
the previous consent of the Governor-General is required by the sections 
of the Act above quoted ; but in addition to this the Government of India 
have, in exercise of its general power of superintendence, issued instruc¬ 
tions to local Governments laying down “that a Bill which, in the opinion 
of tlwf local Government, contains no provisions, in respect of which either 
the sanction of the Governor-General is necessary or the local Government 
entertains a doubt as to the necessity of sanction, only if it relates to a 
‘reserved subject’^ and, in the opinion of the local Government, is of sub¬ 
stantial importance should be submitted to the Government of India in 
sufficient time to admit of its examination and of the communication of 
the observations of the Government of India before the Bill is introduced. 1 
The object of these orders is no doubt the fact that if superintendence is 
to be exercised at all it must be at this stage. When a Bill has been 
passed there only remains the refusal of assent, which is a function not of 
the Governor-General in Council, but of the Governor-General, in con¬ 
sequence of these orders the introduction of the Punjab Land Revenue 
Amendment Bill, which deals with a purely provincial subject was, against 
the will of a substantial majority of the Council, delayed for over two 
jeare. 
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SECTION B.—THE ADMINISTRATIVE FIELD. 


1L. iral. 


Devolution of authority to provinces in the administrative field 
has been brought about by the classification 
of certain subjects as Central and others as 
Provincial; all subjects which have*escaped classification under either 
head being Central The principle oi discrimination laid down in the 
Functions Committee’s Report between Central and Provincial subjects 
of administration is that where ^tra-Provincial interests predominate the 
subject is treated as Central, while on the other hand, all subjects in 
which the interests of the Province essentially predominate are provincial. 
This distinction, it may be observed, does not strictly apply to the finan¬ 
cial field. For example, Income-tax is a Central subject not because the 
provinces have less interest in it than the Central Government, but mainly 
because considerations of assessment require a Central agency. But in 
the field of general administration, this principle holds good. Turning 
to the distinction actually made, a large number of Central subjects 
require no comment; if there was a federal form of Government in India 
they would hare belonged to the federal Government. Apart, however, 
from constitutional theory, and leaving aside any question of financial 
fesults arising from the division, the main point of interest at the moment 
is the extent to which the local Government has in practice felt adminis¬ 
trative inconvenience from the retention of certain spheres of work as 
Central. The most characteristic instance is possibly one already referred 
to, namely, that of income-tax. The retention df assessment in the hands 
of a Central agenoy, whatever its expediency on other grounds, does actu¬ 
ally remfive from Brovincial control a subject, the administration of which 
may have important reactions on the contentment and good will of, an 
important section of the public. The provision under Tfhich civil Jaw 
including laws regarding status, property and civil rights and liabilities is 
retained as a Central subject has caused some embarrassment, but chiefly 
(as shown in paragraph 3) in the legislative sphere. Commerce and Trad¬ 
ing Companies while a Central subject are managed as an agency subject 
by thp Provincial Government. As a matter of fact the amount of work 
in this connection has not been great, but it lias not been entirely easy 
to dfo tin g nu di the field of commerce from that of the Provincial* Trans¬ 
ferred ’ subject of Industry. There is some obvious advantage in retain¬ 
ing Archaeology in Central hands, but the province has on some occasion# 
felt the advisability of “ protecting ” monuments which have not been 
viewed as of importance by the Archaeological Department. Some 
• .difficulty, was at one time felt from the circumstances regulating the con¬ 
struction of tramways. Light and Feeder railways are classified as a 
Provincial subject so far as provision for their construction and manage¬ 
ment is made by the Provincial legislature, but they are subject to 
legislation by the Indian Legislature if in physical connection with a 
main line. The construction of provincial tramways was mooted, but 
in practice it wag found that those tramways could not face the oppo¬ 
sition of the Indian State Railways. Apart from the fact that any ught 
railway must be in* physical connection with amain line if it is to pay 
no tramway could be constructed prudently without a guarantee on the 
part of the railways that they will not build their own line over the 
same ground and this guarantee was never forthcoming. In practice the 
matter has become of minor importance as the needs of the Province 
can now ordinarily be met by guaranteeing the interest of certain railways 
built by the Central Government. 

On the whole, it may be said that the division of subjects, in 
itself, has not involved administrative difficulties of any importance. 

8. Within the provincial sphere the distinction of these provincial 

. _ __• subjects between * Reserved ’ and 1 Trans- 

WT * d ferred ’ has an important bearing on the 

question of the control of the Secretary of State and of the Government 
of India. In the case of the 4 Transferred 9 subjects the interference 
of the Government of India and the Secretary of State is limited to 
specific occasions only and for definite purposes. That is, by rules made 
under section 33 of* the Government of India Act the power of superin¬ 
tendence, direction and control vested in the Secretary of State in 
Council in relation to ‘ Transferred ’ subjects can be exercised only 
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for purposes of (1) safeguarding the administration of Central subjects or 
(2) deciding questions between two provinces or <3) safeguarding Imperial 
interests or (4) determining the position of the Government of India in 
respect of other parts of the British Empire, or (5) the safeguarding of the 
Secretary of State’s own powers regarding the High Commissioner, borrow¬ 
ings and the services and other matters in which an obligation is placed 
on him by rule ; while the Government of India may interfere under Devo¬ 
lution Buie 49 only for the first, second and fifth of these purposes. In 
theory the powers of superintendence, direction and control of the Govern¬ 
ment of India and the Secretary of State in respect of ‘Reserved ’ subjects 
are wholly unlimited* As regards the administration of ‘Transferred' sub* 
jects, practically the only case of interference (apart of course from ac¬ 
tion regarding sanction to legislation to which reference has already been 
made in paragraph 3) lies in the matter of vend restrictions and duties on 
the consumption of foreign liquor, and the pressure brought on the local 
Government to take steps to appoint a Committee to consider further res¬ 
trictions on the consumption of Opium* In the former case, at all events, ’ 
the matter was primarily financial and there was a real conflict of interests* 

The difficulty which arose in regard to the proposed construction of tram¬ 
ways has already been referred to ; this was hardly a direct interference 
with a Transferred subject/ It may be noted as a matter of interest here 
that by a ruling of the Governor in 1923, hydro-electric surveys and 
schemes for the development of industries by hydro-electric installations 
were held to be a ‘Transferred’ subject; this is of importance in view of 
the large project now being twdei taken for hydro-electric supply of 
energy from a site in the Handi State* The Ministers have welcomed .the 
movement of the Government of India to convene occasional conferences 
on Educational subjects and to consider problems of road construction. 

In one respect, Ministers have felt themsel\%8 at some disadvantage in 
the administration of their subjects owing to action taken by the Central 
Government. Public services are a ‘Reserved’ subject, and aotion taken by 
the Central Government in regard to selection of officers for service in a 
Transferred Department is not technically an interference with a Trans¬ 
ferred subject. But though the Ministry has accepted the proposals of the 
Government of India in regard to the number of posts In the Punjab 
Medical Department establishment which should be reserved for officers 
of the Indian Medical Service, it has more than once found a difficulty in 
the fact that it has no voice in the actual selection of the officers on the 
cadre of the Indian Medical Service who may be sent by the Imperial 
Government to fill posts within the Province. The matter is one which 
has excited a good deal of interest, for it is natural that Ministers should* 
desire to have some voice in the choice of officers for posts so important as 
those in the Professoriate of the Medical College. 

9. As regards Reserved subjects, wide as is the potential scope for 
intervention, instances of its exercise, apart from the field of ti)e finance 
and the public services, are not numerous, though they are of some impor¬ 
tance. The Central Government has exercised its powers to prevent the 
local Government from making changes in the conditions regarding a huge 
number of grants of land in the Canal Colonies, made with tup sanction of 
the Government of India in pre-Beform days with the object of encourag¬ 
ing male and horse breeding for Army purposes. The local Government 
held that the maintenance of these conditions caused it serious fin a nc ial 
loss in that it deprived it of the power of making a more profitable dispo¬ 
sal of the land, and claimed that interference in this respect was an in- 
• vasion of its powers under the Devolution Rules, It was uiiable to obtain 
the authority it desired ; nor has the Government of India been prepared 
to consider compensation for the loss caused to it. On another point, 
the intervention of the Government of India has had serious results for the 
. local Government. In the matter of the use of the water of the Indus, in 
which the Bombay Government is a partv in the interests of the Sukknr 
Barrage Scheme, the local Government has found* reason to complain of a 
decision which, in its opinion, has given to Bombay a lien on the 
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available supply which is both unjustifiable, in view of the needs of the 
Punjab for expansion of its irrigation, and uneconomical, in view of the 
comparatively high standards of Supply to the cultivator assumed 
in the Sukkur Barrage project. That, however, was an award by the 
Central Government between the claims of two local Governments ; it was 
not, as was the former, a matte* in which the Central Government itself 
had a direct interest in the result. It is also proper to add that the deci¬ 
sion in regard to the use of Indus water has been upheld by tbe Secretary 
of State. The action taken in regard to the Land Revenue Bill has al¬ 
ready been described in paragraph 6. In a fourth instance, the course 
pursued by the Central Government amounted less to intervention than to 
an effort to secure united action in a matter of great importance. During 
the height of the Sikh agitation it invited the local Government to send 
representatives to concert common measures to be taken by both Govern¬ 
ments in order to meet the menace to law and order. Finally, control 
has been exercised in respect of alienation of land and land revenue. This 
.subject was, previous to the Reforms, dealt with under certain rules and 
also by administrative orders issued by the Government of India from 
tame to time for the guidance of local Governments. The Statutory Rules 
remain in force being saved by virtue of proviso (a) to Section 130 of tbe 
Government of India Act and rules made under the administrative orders 
of the Government of India are maintained under tbe power of control 
over Provincial 4 Reserved ’ subjects. The form in which this control 
should be exercised in this case has been a matter lor discussion between 
the Central and Provincial Governments—a discussion which has been held 
in abeyance pending the appointment of the Statutory Commission. 
These are perhaps the only cases of importance which deserve to be quot¬ 
ed ; there is little evidence of interference or intervention in the ordinary 
oourse of administration. More than once information has been sought, 
and some criticisms made, regarding matters, especially those arising in 
judicial proceedings, which have attracted the attention of the Central 
Government. For the rest, the latter has been mostly in evidence in the 
course of the proceedings consequent on the revision of tbe Statutary 
Rules regulating the pay and' leave conditions of the Services. There 
were decisions taken here (such as the decision to refer to the Pubjic 
Services Commission cases of promotion from the Subordinate Service to 
4 listed ’ posts) which did not commend themselves to the local Govern¬ 
ment ; there were similar cases regarding tbe concessions to be given to 
certain specialist officers ; but the responsibility for these decisions Is 
shared between the Government of India and the Secretary of State. 

SECTION C.—THE FINANCIAL FIELD. 

10. In the financial field the control of tbe Central Government is 

._..... manifested, in the first instance by the fact 

that it is the banker of Provincial Govern¬ 
ments. The Governor-General in Council retains under Devolution Rule 
21 power to require a local Government, if necessary, so to regulate its 

S rogramme of expenditure so as not to reduce .the balance at its cre- 
it below a stated figures In practice this power has only been exercised 
when the* looal Government has desired to overdraw its account. In 
Chapter VHI,, Section D, it has been recounted how at a certain period of 
the financial history of the Punjab when it had shown a deficit on revenue 
acodfant of two orores in one year and was preparing to budget for another 
tha Central Government interfered to insist on its balancing its budget. 
Before this object was finally achieved the matter was the subject of dis¬ 
cussion between the Provincial and Central Governments and strong repre¬ 
sentations were*made as to the political inadvisibility of further taxation, 
and, while it was not possible 1 *to avoid this entirely, a form of compro¬ 
mise was arrived at by which the Central Government agreed to the 
amortisation of the existing debts over a long period of years in conse¬ 
quence of which the burden of fresh taxation was reduced. It is known 
that the action of the Central Government was not confined to the Punjab, 
and it most be adihittqd that it was not an unreasonable exercise of its 
obligations as banker. Another form of control of the Central Govern* 
m the matter of borrowing. The^Pnnjab Government has twice 
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raised loans in the local market but it has done so always with the oon- 
sent of the Government of India and at a time at which it wonld not by 
so doing compete with Central loans. It is abnoue that some means an 
necessary for avoiding competition in the market not only between a 
province and the Central Governmant bnt^between two provinces. 

11. In the matter of expenditure the Secretary of State fruits the 

^ power of local Governments to spend in certain 

,p * directions under what is known as the Provincial 

Audit Resolution in respect of 4 Reserved * subjects* and under schedule 3 
of the Devolution Rules in respect of 4 TranafeiTed 1 subjects. There is 
nothing in the exercise of these powers which calls for any particular remark. 

12. The fact that the form of Public Accounts is prescribed by the 

Secretary of State has made for an exercise of 
control which has to some extent been embarrass* 
ing. The narrative in Chapter III. Section l) has shown how at an early 
stage in the Reforms period, the local Government was impressed with the 
advisability of keeping its receipts from the sale of the ordinary revenue 1 
aocount, It held and with reason, that, the whole of ifsf nture financial stability 
depended on the adoption of this measure. The intention of the local Govern- 
raent had been to finance from this source its large capital projects for pro¬ 
ductive canals. The proposal made was that these receipts should be brought 
upon the capital account and passed as capital receipts. This proposal was 
negatived on technical grounds as the receipts neither represented the crea¬ 
tion of liablities nor the redaction of amounts already recorded as assets. 
Permission was, however, granted to classify these receipts as Extraordinary 
Receipts. Prom the point of view of displaying the accounts to the public, 
this arrangement is not quite as satisfactory as if it had been possible to show 
receipts under the capital head. As Extraordinary Receipts are merely a 
special part of the revenue head we find the result that a large part of the 
capital expenditure of the Province, which, has been actually met from sales 
ot land, appears in the accounts as paid from revenue, a result which is 
always liable to mislead and to make imperfectly informed persons enter¬ 
tain the not unnatural belief that the Province is „ meeting from revenue, 
expenditure which is really of a capital nature. 

13. Another matter in which control of the form of accounts has 
proved irksome arose from the proposal of the Punjab Government to 
start a separate fund called the 4 Revenue Reserve Fund ’ to provide'* 
against failure of current revenue. The disastrous year 1921-22 had 
shown how a Province that depended on agricultural resources for its 
income was liable to have its finances disorganized by a single failure of 
crops. Au event of that nature, unfortunate though it may be, does ndt 
really require that dislocation of the finances which would result from 
balancing the budget by sadden taxation or voilent retrenchment. The 
Punjab Government proposed to place year by year a certain amount in a 
separate Revenue Reserve Fund, to be drawn on in case of # a seasonal 
calamity producing abnormal income. This has been objected to on the 
gronnds that there is no necessity for a separate fund; lie Provinoe can 
simply allow the ordinary balance to grow to the requisite amount. Bat this 
ignores the psychology of the Legislature. Suppose it is required to place 
20 lakhs a year in the Revenue Reserve Fund ; the Council would not 
accept a situation in which the revenue keeps exceeding expenditure by 
more than 20 lakhs and general balances are allowed to mount up, without 
pressing for a reduction of taxation, bat it has with equanimity seen 20 lakhs 
put into a special fund and the general revenue budget thereby just balanced. 

14. Finally, there is the question of. control in the field of taxation* 
Mention has already been made of the fret 
CMtroi of trout*, that the Punjab Council cannot without pre¬ 

vious sanction impose or authorize the imposition of a new tax unless it 
has been scheduled in the Scheduled Taxes Rules. This has required the 
Bill for Motor Taxation to be referred to the Government of India and 
also two Bills referring to taxation by local bodies ; while the provision 
which requires reference in the case of measures regulating provincial 
onMect* which are subject to legislation by the Indian Legislature, * made 

ooS 
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it necessary to submit the amendment of the Court-fees and Stamp Act 
to the Government of India. There has in point of fact been no . fiscal 
legislation laid before the Council without the sanction of the Government 
of India. The limitation of the power of taxation is, however, a matter 
which more nearly concerns the division of Central and Provincial sources 
of revenue. Thus the decision that a tax laid by District Boards on 
professional and commercial classes according to their income was illegal 
was a decision of the courts and not a result of control by the Centra] 
Government. 
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Chapter X—Tbe Service* 

1. The classification of Government servants is as ’follows 

TWcMfiM) omot Go 

(a) Those belonging to All-India Services, 
ft) Those belonging to* Provincial Services. 

(c) Those belonging to Snbordinate Services. 

(Ji Officers holding special pA«t« 

2. The system of recruitment to the All-India Services is governed by 

; ^ t rules framed by tho Secretary of State for 

*****of ** India and needs no further reference here. 


With the exception of a few services, appointment to which are 
governed by particular statutes, recruitment to services other tb an All-India 
services will in future be governed by statutory rules framed by local 
Governments under powers granted to them under the Civil Services 
(Governors Provinces) Delegation Buies. The statutory rules are now 
being drafted by the various departments, and it is anticipated that they 
will closely follow the existing practice. 

Provincial Services.— The recruitment for the Provincial Service 8 
is mainly by direct nomination or by promotion from the Subordinate 
Services ; only In the case of the Provincial Civil Service is the method of 
open competition adopted, and there to a limited extent. The vacancies 
so flfled have not for many years exceeded two annuaUy, though they will 
now be increased to four. All first appointments to the Provincial Services 
most be made by the local Government, which under the Classification 
Buies has not been ewpowered to delegate its power to any other 
authority. Such appointments are, therefore, made by the Governor• in 
Council in the case of Beserved subjects and by the Governor acting with 
his Minister in the case of Transferred subjects. 

Specialist posts and subordinate service f.-In the case, of other 
services under the control of the local Government, the latter can delegate 
its powers of appointment to snbordinate authorities and formal orders of 
delegation are now being drafted. In tbe meantime, the practice in force 
before the Classification Buies took effect is being followed. Specialist 
officers are usually appointed by selection with or without the assistance 
of an advisory committee or board, and ordinarily the sanction of 
the local Government is obtained to such appointments. 


The snbordinate services are recruited mainly by promotion or 
direct appointment; competitive tests are very rare and selection boards, 
though sometimes employed, are unusual. The subordinate services in¬ 
clude the great majority of Government servants, who range from officers 
holding responsible charges, such as Tahsildarst, to clerks on low salaries, 
and consequently the authorities who make the appointments vary from 
the local Government in the case of Tahsildars to tbe Heads of Offices in 
the case of clerks. The working rale is that the authority that has the 
power to appoint has also the power to dismiss. Generally speaking, it 
may be said that, in practice, Members and Ministers acting independent¬ 
ly rarely exercise the power of appointment, the great majority ot appoint¬ 
ments being made by Heads of Departments and snbordinate authorities. 
It is only in the case of the more important snbordinate services, that the 
practice varies and Heads of Departments submit for the approval of the 
dember or Minister their proposals regarding particular appointments. 


3. The announced policy of the Pnnjab Government in regard io 
-4 *. « the representation of classes or communities 

in the pnblic services under its control is 
governed by the following principles : - 
(1) always to keep the supreme need for efficiency in view, that 
is, efficiency in the fullest sense ; 


(2) as education progresses and spreads, to continue to raise, as 
far as may be practicable, the minimum educational re¬ 
quirements Jof various {posts ;l; t 
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(3) to*employ the element of competition as the test wherever 

the best interests of a service render it possible ; and 

(4) ’ in all cases so to conduct recruitment as to avoid any undue 

preponderance of any one class in the public services to the 
exclusion of the reasonable claims of other classes of the 
community. 

Government has on several recent occasions announced in the Legislative 
Council that it intends to adhere to this policy until there has been a wide* 
spread change in the composition of the educated classes throughout the 
province. 

4. When regard to the second of the four principles stated above, con¬ 
siderable progress has been made in recent years in the application of these 
standards. The minimum qualification for appointment to tbe Provincial 
Civil Service as well as the posts of Deputy Superintendent of Police, and 
Talisildar has been raised from the Matriculation to the B. A., for Forest 
Bangers tbe Intermediate Examination in Arts or Science is necessary ; for 
tbe posts of Naib-Tabaildar and Sub-Inspector of Police tbe standard has 
been raised from that of the Matriculation to the Intermediate, and the 
Intermediate must have been passed in Arts or Science to obtain entrance 
to the Agricultural College, Lyallpur, the Engineering College, Rasul and 
the Veterinary College. The fourth has been, and is still, tbe Subject 
of kedn controversy. Previous to the Reforms, the question of communal 
representation in the services was raised from time to time in connection 
with the comparatively small number of Muhammadans who occupied 
the better paid posts ; and by its nominations and promotions to the 
Executive Branch of the Provincial Civil Service the local Government has 
succeeded, while refusing to bind itself to a definite rale of proportions, in 
effecting a representation not materially differing from the proportion borne 
by three major communities in the population of the Province. In some 
other services, particularly those of a technical nature, the comparative 
backwardness of Muhammadans and Sikhs in comparison with Hindus 
prevented effective competition in some services and the same time 
tended to moderate the demand. The struggle between the communities 
for Government services was overshadowed by the contest between the 
rural and urban interests, and in so far as Government intervened to re¬ 
gulate recruitment by role, it was generally with a view to protect the 
zamindar, whether he were Muhammadan, Hindu or Sikh, against the non- 
zamindar, rather than to adjust the disaparities between the communities. 
The indirect effect of intervention was mainly to protect tbe Muham¬ 
madan and Sikh against the urban Hindu, who, with his high educational 
standards, obtained an undue preponderance of the available posts. The 
response of thq rural classes throughout the Province to the call for recruits 
daring the war gave emphasis to their claims for greater representation in 
the civil services and at the same time drew attention to the inadequate 
share they held in the higher paid posts. In response to a popular demand, 
the local Government in 1918 appointed a committee of officials and non¬ 
officials .to consider tbe question of the representation of zamindan in the 
public services of the Province, and as a result of the report of that com¬ 
mittee, fhedocal Government laid down the proportion for recruitment 
for posts in certain services so as to secure an adequate allotment ultimate¬ 
ly to zamindars. In the resolution announcing the decisions, His Honour 
tiie Lieutenant Governor thus stated the ^grounds on which they were 
based 

“On*the questiqn of tbe propriety and desirability of paying due 
regard to the interests of landowners and the rural 
population in respect of employment in tho public services 
of the Province, His Honour does not think it neces¬ 
sary to say much in view of the broad and patent 
frets of the situation. Of the total population of the 
Punjab* according to the figures of the last census, 90 
per Ant. Hve in areas which are classed as rural while 54 
per cent, are zamindars/ or the dependents of such. 
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Z&mindars, in addition to paying other demands, contri¬ 
bute some 3,80 lakhs oi land re venae and 2,70 iakbs In ***»*) 
occupiers* rates to the fisca. receipts of the Province, or 
roughly 66 per cent, or two~thirds of the total' Provincial 
and Imperial income derived from it by the State. Con¬ 
siderations based on such broad figures as the above are 
reinforced by the not less important fact that education 
and enlightenment are spreading with considerable 
rapidity among the rural and agricultural classes, not only 
directly through the agency of educational institutions, but 
indirectly by such means as the opening of railways, the 
improvement of communications, the development of canal 
colonies, the notable spread of the co-operative movement, 
the activities of the Publicity organisation, and last but 
not the least by the experience of foreign countries which 
has been gained by many of the very large number of 
soldiers which the zaroindars of the Province contribute 
to the ranks of the Indian Army. Facts such as the above 
indicate in tbe Lieutenant-Governor’s opinion that the 
time has come for definitely securing to tbe landed classes 
an adequate representation in the public services of the 
Province. But any standard proportions which may be 
laid down for this purpose must of course be taken subject 
to the proviso that a sufficient number of candidates of 
adequate educational qualifications will be forthcoming 
as they may be required from time to time.” 

5. The term “ zamindar ” was defined as including all hereditary 
proprietors or tenure holders of agricultural land mainly dependent there¬ 
on and residing in rural areas, as well as actual cultivators of such land. 
The standards fixed in the various services for zamindari recruitment were 
as follows 


1. Provincial Civil Service (Executive and 

J udictalf Brmacbe»). 

2. Tabtildars and Naib-Tantildars 

3. 'fan* if* 

4. Excise Department 

5. Agricultural Dcpsitroent 


S. Veterinary Department 

7. Co-operative l/epaitmeet 

8. Forest Department 

9. Jail Department 

}0. Police 


11. Medical Department ... 

19. SanitaryDepart cm ot ... 

1?. Public Works Department (Building* 
and ftoa^U). 

14. , Public Worka Department (Irrigation) 

(Technical posts.) 

15. Kevenue Branch 

Clerical establishment is all <le|jurt- 
raents. 


50 per cent. ... Exclusive of • European* 
and Anglo-Indians. 

n r» • 

#1 »t 

50 „ „ 

No percentage, bat other 
thing* being eqnq}» pie* 
fere no* to be given to 
zamindar*. 

66 per cent. 
to >, 

64 „ 

No •tendered pm* ♦ 

scribed. 

At least one half 
of the direct 
appointment*. 

No percentage .. As for Agricultural Depart¬ 
ment. 

60 per oent. 

No percentage .. Zamindars to 1*e encouraged 
to enter tbe ' technical 
colleges for training. 

D^tto ... Ditto. 

66 percent. 

No percentage .. Steps to bo taken that when 
tbe proportion of zamin- 
•• d*rs in anj office is undo!/ 
low, preference to be given 
to zamindar candidates 
wlio have the uecesia]ry 
qualification. 


6. While the Besolution fixed the ulimate percentages for the con¬ 
stitution of some services it did: -not prescribe dike period or periods 
within which they were to be reached. Nor indeed was this. possible, 
uinpo t.bo attainment of the uereentaces was in all cases subject to the 
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condition that a sufficient number of candidates of adequate educational 
qualifications were forthcoming. It is not possible to say with accuracy 
how far progress has been made toVards the standards fixed in 1919, since 
many cases arise in which it cannot be said with certainty whether a 
particular Government servant docs or does not satisfy the definition of 
u zamindar ”. In 1925 the local Government in view of the interest 
taken by the Legislative Couhcil in this question and the wrr numerous 
interpellations regaruiug different branches of the services, instituted the 
compilation of an annual census of Government servants, showing both 
community and position in regard to * zamindar * status ; this census is 
made available to members of the Legislative Council. The latest census 
shows that there lias been definite progress in all services, though the rate 
has been unequal. In some, the present percentage of zamindars is in 
excess of that laid down in 1919, while in others it is still considerably 
below, and this is particularly the case in those services in which high 
academic or technical qualifications are required. It is a frequent subject 
of complaint by members of the rural party in the Council that the ad¬ 
vance has not been sufficiently rapid and tbey are particularly critical in • 
regard to the judicial services. The general spread of education among 
the rural classes, associated with the keen interest taken by their re¬ 
presentatives in the Council, will, however, ensure a steady advance 
towards the standards of 1919. At the same time, the levelling up of 
educational standards will encourage a tendency, which is already mani¬ 
fest, to advance 4 tbe claims of particular tribes or districts to employment 
in the public services, and attempts will probably be made to secure from 
Government the sub-division oi the shares of zamindars on a territorial 
and tribal basis. 

7. In the rivalry between rural and urban interests religion plays only 
an indirect part. There is, however, a strong body of Muhammadan 
opinion, both inside and outside the Council, which considers that in re¬ 
cruitment to the services regard should be paid to the population of the 
different communities and that the 4 communal ’ should supplement, if not 
replace, the z&mindari test. Government has so far not laid down definite 
percentages to regulate recruitment according to religion, but it wiJI be 
observed that the fourth principle of its policy as above stated does pro¬ 
vide an attempt at protection against the undue predominance of any 
community and therefore involves some degree of communal discrimina¬ 
tion. The only definite step taken in this direction is the passing of a rule 
intended to provide special educational facilities for the backward com¬ 
munities by regulating admission to certain Government institutions. 
This was effected in-the Ministry of Education soon after the inception of 
the Reforms, and the details are given here as the matter has been one of 
some controversy. Thus new admissions to the First and Third Year 
Glasses in the Government College, Lahore, are as follows : — 

Huhanrtnad&ns .. .. ... 40 per cent 

Hindus ... ... ... 40 „ 

Sikhs ... ... ... 15 „ 

•Others * ... ... ... 5 „ 

and the tarqe proportions are roughly followed in the Central Training 
College. Lahore, which is the premier institution for the training of teachers. 
In the Medical College, Lahore, and the Medical School, Amritsar, the 
prescribed percentages are— 

Muhammadans ... ... ... 40 

Sikhs 20 

Othdrs . ... ‘.V. *.V. 40 

It may be noted that‘these instructions were passed after considera¬ 
tion of the facilities then available in the form of denominational 
colleges to students of the different classes; aud that in the case 
of the Government College the new method does not take the place 
of the system *of recruitment by competition but of selection on 
grounds which were • not entirely based on the previous educational 
career of tbe students. The effect of these orders is to secure, for the 
let# advanced communities, places in the Colleges, and therefore 
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opportunities for Government service later, which they would not other* 
wise obtain. For instance, statistics for the Government College, Lahore, 
for 1927-28 are as follows:— 

(a) First Year Classes. 

Total number of admissions ... . .. 150 

Percentages of admissions tor various communities — 

Hindus ... ...» ... 40 

Muhammadans •*# • 

Sikhs ... .. 20 

Others .. ... 3 

The rule, although not strictly observed in this case, operated according to 
the report of the Principal so as to exclude 20 Hindus, who, had competi¬ 
tion been the only test, would % have* obtained admission, in favour of 17 
Muhammadans, 7 Sikhs and 2 others. 

(b) Third Year Classes . 

Total number of admissions ... •. 159 


Percentages— 


Hindus 

• •• 

46 

Muhammadans 

... 

35 

Sikhs 

... 

19 


The rule is reported to have operated so as to give Muhammadaps 
10 extra places, which they would not havo obtained bad competition 
been the only test at the expense of 8 Hindus and 2 Sikhs. It will be ob¬ 
served that, in spite of the concession to Muhammadans, the percentage of 
actual admissions obtained by them is still below the percentage they re¬ 
present of the total population, and assuming that on general grounds cf 
policy it is desirable to give fair opportunities of service in the higher, posts 
to all communities, the statistics above cited show that this can be done 
only by some measure of discrimination. There are, however, very wide 
differences of opinion as to how far discrimination should be carried. The 
extreme view is that recruitment to all services under the control of the 
local Government should be strictly according to the percentages of popu¬ 
lation, and the adoption of this method was advocated by a Muham¬ 
madan member of Council in a discussion initiated by him on a motion for 
a nominal cut during the Budget session of Marcti 192$. It was support¬ 
ed by several Muhammadan speakers and was strongly opposed by Hindu* 
members representing urban interests. The mover and his supporters 
justified the proposal ou the ground that the rivalry between the various • 
communities for Government employment was one of the chief causes of 
communal strife and would continue to remain a cause until definite per¬ 
centages were prescribed. The Member for Finance in stating the Govern¬ 
ment case explained the general difficulties in the way of the acceptance 
of this proposal and, in particular, emphasised the anomalies that would 
occur iu those services in which one moans of entry,was by promotion 
from the lower services. He again took the opportunity of enunciating 
the policy of Government as stated in paragraph 3 above. The motion 
was ultimately withdrawn, but not before considerable heat had been 
engendered. At the other end of the scale are the advocates of recruit¬ 
ment entirely by competition, and, as might b$ expected, these belong 
mainly to the urban Hindu and Sikh classes, who have rehson to believe • 
that they would gain if this system were generally accepted by Govern¬ 
ment. Iu the Council session of July 1927 the following resolution was 
moved by an urban Sikh member— 

This Council recommends to the Government that in future all 
posts under Government in all departments should be filled 
by open competition as far as possible ; and where this 
cannot be done and selection has to be made tho most 
highly qualified candidate should hi selected without 
regard to caste, creed or colour. ’* 

The resolution was supported by the urban Hindu members and strongly 
opposed by Muhammadans and the rural members. The opposition was 
based mainly ou the ground that in the present stofcc of educational 
attainments, open competition would unduly fafrov.c a particular class and 
perpetuate tho predominant share it holds in the higher posts to the 



prejudice of other classes. It was urged that the resolution waft premature, 
since it was first necessary to equalise the opportunities of the various com¬ 
munities and to remove the handicaps under which the Muhammadans 
and the rural classes now labour. Government opposed the resolution, 
and the mover, in view of the fact that it could not succeed, withdrew it. 

8. The position may thus be briefly summarised as follows:—In 
the present state of educational attainments, recruitment by open competi¬ 
tion would result, for some services, in an undue proportion of posts fall¬ 
ing to one particular oiass to the prejudice of the reasonable claims of 
other classes. To prevent this it has been necessary, subject to the condi¬ 
tion that efficiency shall be maintained, firstly, to give a limited degree of 
preference directly to the rural classes and thereby indirectly to Muham¬ 
madans and Sikhs, and secondly, to grant special educational opportunities 
to the same communities. If and when, the academical qualifications of 
the various communities are equal, the necessity for discrimination will 
disappear. But the indications are that, during the period of transition, 
increasing pressure will be brought to bear on Government, firstly, to 
regulate recruitment on a religious basis according to population, secondly, 
to increase the degree of preference in favour of the rural classes, thirdly, 
to extend the principle of preference by applying it to tribal units and, four¬ 
thly, to pay more regard to local claims. It would be unprofitable to enquire 
how far these demands are capable of reconciliation ; it.ia sufficient to 
observe that of recent years there has been a great increase‘in demands of 
a communal class, sectional and local character for Government employ¬ 
ment, and that, so far as these demands have adversely affected or 
threaten to affectrvested interests by substituting privilege for intellectual 
ability, they contribute to communal and class feeling. * 

0. The immediate effect of the Reforms has been Iargiy to increase 
* p , ......... the work and responsibility of officers of the 

ib* EMwraa wo tw Scrrina, guperior services. At the same time, there 

has been a shortage, due to various causes, of experienced officers to bear 
the addition^ strain. During the War, the recruitment to the security 
servioes (the Indian Civil Service and the Police) was practically sus¬ 
pended and lor several years after the War it was considerably bolow 
requiremetfts. On the other hand, retirements, on full pension were above 
normal; retirements on*proportionate pension under the scheme sanction¬ 
ed at the inception of the Reforms have been 14 in the case of the Indian 
Civil Service, 20 in the Indian Police Service, 10 in the Indian Service of 
Engineers, and 4 in the Indian Educational Service, and though a number 
of the retirements were admittedly due to purely private reasons and not 
to any apprehension regarding the working of the Reforms Scheme, the 
result was to leave the services undermanned. It has been necessary to 
appoint to the charge of districts comparatively inexperienced officers of 
\he Indian Civil Service or members of the Provincial Civil Services in a 
.large proportion than would have been considered justifiable some years 
ago, and the reshit has been felt by Government to involve a lowering of 
former standards* The judiciary has suffered from similar causes, and for 
the last few years an unduly high proportion of District and Sessions Judge¬ 
ships have been held by members of the Provincial Civil Service owing to 
the shortage in the cadre of the Indian Civil Service, a matter which 
has been* the subject Of frequent comment by the High Court. 
In order ‘to. secure a return to the old standard, it will bo neces¬ 
sary steadily to recruit according to requirements and to secure 
recruits who are not inferior to the recruits obtainable before the 
\^ar. The increase in work has been general, but it has been 
particularly heavy in the case of Secretariat and District officers and of 
officers serving in superior posts iu the beneficent departments. The 
Increase is due^artiy to tfye changes iu practice and procedure, for which 
the Raform8 are directly responsible, and partly to the great development 
rhioh has occurred during the past few years iu the activities of all 
iepartments for which the Reforms may claim part o? thi c;aiit aid 
vhich improved finances have rendered possible. 

10. The servies3 as a whole have bsen quick to adapt themselves to the 
hauges ih conditions. Po* many of them the change has involved the neoes- 
ity of regarding their duties iu a new aspset. The Secretariat officer 
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finds the scope and variety as well as the volume of his work greatly ex* 
tended ; he has to study constitutional issues and to pay more regard to 
public criticism ; he is often a member of the Legislature Council and as 
such has to defend or explain the views of Government; and his contact 
with the Ministers and with the non-official members of Council discourages 
him from taking a purely departmental view. The technical or specia¬ 
list officer serving in the beneficent departments has now opportunities for 
work of first rate importance for whi^h ^nanoial and other circumstr nces 

S reviously gave only a limited scope. He has found that, while the 
ouncil may sometimes disagree with his theories or methods, it is open to 
conviction aud that the members are as enthusiastic as he is on the objects 
which he has at heart. Indeed, one of the most striking results of the 
Beforms has been the rapid growth of the popular demand for schemes 
of social welfare. While, in pre-reform days, Government had to proceed 
cautiously with schemes involving interference with the individual, the 
complaint now is that inadequate funds are allotted to rural sanitation, the 
prevention of plague, compulsory education, etc. The District Officer has 
also been directly affected. The creation of a Ministry of Local Self-Govern¬ 
ment has tended towards centralization and the establishment of provincial 
rather than local principles aud standards. It is now very exceptional 
for the Deputy Commissioner to be the President of a Municipal Committee, 
and, since the Beforms, he has lost direct contact with municipal affairs. 
On tbe other band, the interests of the District Board, of which he is 
usually the Chairman, are more varied, and with the increase in tbe number 
of municipal and small town committees and Panchayats, his duties 
of general supervision threaten to outstrip his capacity of performance. 
The establishment of new central boards, <?. g. 9 the Bural and Urban 
Sanitary Boards, and the expansion of the beneficent departments have 
added largely to the number of local officers who are not under the control 
of tbe Deputy Commissioner, and at times he has reason to complain 
that in matters vitally affecting the welfare of his district be is not 
consulted. But the departments are realizing more and more the value of 
close co-operation with the Deputy Commissioner and his staff and as their 
activities extend, the bead of a district bas to devote an increasing part 
of his time to advising them. The diverse forms that development 
has assumed during recent years have given to the Deputy Commissioner 
varied opportunities for pursuing in co-operation with the departments 
concerned, special lines cf improvement in which he may be interested— 
it may be Co-operation, or Agriculture, or Education or Medical Belief— 
and the attention that rural uplift is now attracting among v District 1 
Officers represents a new chapter in the history of Indian administration. 
Nor, it may be added, is the interest confined to members cf the superior 
services. In the Gurgaon District, for instance, superior and subordinate 
officers of many departments are taking a part in the campaign for rural 
improvement. The creation of an organized system of administration 
out of oppressiv * irregularity was accomplished previous' to jthe reforms, 
and the achievement made if possible to introduce on a ready made, 
ground-work a number of benevolent design j but the maintenance of the 
ground-work unimpaired is a conditions precedent to the development 
and permanence of beneficent activities, and the condition 
can be satisfied only if no deterioration is allowed to occur in the standards 
of tbe security services. The danger is that the routine, but essential, 
branches of the administration, namely, the preservation of law and order 
and the maintenance ot a high standard of revenue administration, may be 
neglected in favour of the more attractive measures* of social reform. 
Generally, it may be said that the district administration now provides 
wider scope than formerly for interesting constructive work, and that 
while the Beforms, by stimulating public criticism inside and outside the 
Council have directed greater attention to the individual acts and attitude 
of officers, they have, on the whole, increased, rather than lessened, the 
influence, of the Deputy Commissioner who uses his opportunities with 
wisdom. 

11. Tbe relations between the Ministers and the services 
have been excellent. * The latter have shown s& high" sense of doty is 
as s i stin g the Ministers to frame the measures of development for 
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-which the Transferred Departments are responsible, and they have 
been loyal in carrying out the poliey of the Ministers, who, in turn, 
have been quick to recognise good work and have been generous in their 
appreciation of „ it. Similarly, with exceptions that may here be neglect¬ 
ed, the personal relations between'non-official members of the Council 
and Government officer?, have been on the whole of a friendly nature. 
The sessions of the Council, the meetings of its committees and of 
the various Boards, on which is repre^ntWT *»ffnrd mony 

opportunities for the interchange of opinions and both classes have tried 
to understand the points of view of the other and have generally suc¬ 
ceeded. Co-operation, wherever possible, has been accepted as the 
working rule. The members of the Public Accounts Committee, one 
of whose functions it is to scrutinize cases of financial irregularity on 
the part of Government servants, have When moderate in their criticism 
and with rare exceptions have expressed themselves as satisfied with 
the disciplinary action which Government have taken in particular cases. 

12. The question will inevitably be asked, how far the experience 
of the Reforms has affected what has been expressed as the feeling of 
security among members of the Services. The numbers of retirements 
on proportionate pension have been given in paragraph 9 of this Chapter; 
but though the provision of retirement was primarily introduced in 
order to provide for those officers who felt that their position* might 
be difficult under the Reforms Scheme, it is clear that so many officers 
have left for private reasons that the numbers do not afford a very 
satfefactoiy proof of a feeling of insecurity or even dissatisfaction with 
its conditions. Individual feelings are difficult to analyze or to sche*- 
dule ; on the whole, It may be said that though there arc officers who 
may at times feel embarrassed by the new conditions of working, and 
there are tho*e who may feel that their capacity is being judged by 
somewhat different standards than in the past, there is no general feel¬ 
ing in the superior services that the conditions of service, in regard to 
essentia] points such as promotion and the like, have suffered for t he 
worse. On the other hand, apprehensions are some times heard among 
members of the Provincial and Subordinate Services, that their position 
in the establishment may suffer on communal grounds. 

• 

13. There are directions in which the indirect effects of the Re¬ 

forms on the services have been unfortunate. There is a tendency for 
some of fhe subordinate services to canvass non-official members of the 
Legislative Council in order to improve the conditions of services or to 
secure the redress of supposed grievances, and members are apt to en¬ 
courage this tendency by the free exercise of the right of interpellation 
and occasionally bv rawing discussion on questions which should be left 
for decision to the Executive Government. On the other hand, the at¬ 
titude of some members of the Council towards particular services, and 
especially the*Policp and Jail Departments, is one of criticism unrelieved 
Ify recognition of good work done. It is, however, only fair to add that 
the Council* has recently voted without demur large demands presented 
by Government with the object of improving these* departments and that, 
so far as Jail administration is concerned, the strength of opinion in the 
Council w&s.responeible for far-reaching re-organization. While closer 
touch with the* Executive Government has removed the criticism once 
common that Government servants were overpaid for the work they did, 
the attitude of some members of the Council towards the executive 
offi&r is on occasion characterized by distrust and even sometimes by 
hostility. Interpellations are frequent, in which dissatisfaction is implied 
with the conduet of an officer on some particular occasion, and it is not 
uncommon for such questions .to be tainted with communal ism. On two 
occasions the conduct of officers has been the subject of resolutions. In 
the October session of 1922 the resolution was moved in connection with 
the communal riots at Multan in the previous September, seeking a com¬ 
mittee to enquire ipto the truth of the allegations made in the press or 
by organized public bodiq? against the conduct of police and civil officers . 
concerned. The mover*found veiy little support and the House refused . 
leave to withdraw the resolution, which was*defeated. * 
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14. In the session of November 192T f a resolution was successful in the 
ballot, but was not moved owing to lack of time, recommending Government 
to appoint a*committee of non-official members of the Conpcil to enquire 
into the*conduct of the Deputy Commissioner of Lahore, in bis capacity as 
a executive and administrative officer, This related to the conduct .of this 
officer during a time of intense communal tension extending over a period 
of six months. In both the ca8:»s above-mentioned commnual issues were 
fnrel^, which divided non-official opinion pbut they illustrate the liabili¬ 
ty of attack to'which communal friction exposes executive officers for the 
discharge of duties in circumstances of great difficulty, which communal 
tension has itself created. 

• 

15. A motion for adjournment was moved and carried in March 
1928 with the object of censuring a senior District Officer of the Indian 
Civil Service for discourteous language alleged to have been used by him 
to a member of the Legislative Council in the course of a visit made to 
him by the latter. The fact that such language used was denied ; and in 
the absence of other evidence than that of the Deputy Commissioner and 
the visitor, the adverse decision of the Council has caused a not unnatural 
apprehension among officers that similar action may be taken on other 
occasions to the injury of their reputations and careers. 

16. In sc far as the Kcforms may have indirectly contributed to 
the growth of communal hostility from a struggle of the communities for , 
political power, they have for the time at least added greatly to the work 
and responsibilities of the services. The security services have had to bear 
the greater part of the burden. In districts where there are largo towns, 
e.g ., Lahore, Amritsar and Multan, the Deputy Commissioner has had to 
exercise for months at a time the utmost vigilance to guard against actual 
outbreaks, for at any time a trivial incident might occasion a riot, the 
after-effects of which wonld be felt for months. His magistrates have had 
to devote time required for the ordinary criminal administration to the 
trial of communal cases or to duties connected with the communal situa¬ 
tion, and he himself has had to leave undone or to relegate ‘to others 
important work which it is the function of the Deputy Commissioner to 
perform. The additional strain thrown on the police has been very heavy 
and has had a serious effect on the attention devoted to ordinary crime. 

The prevalent atmosphere of distrust and suspicion has.made more difficult 
the selection of officers for particular posts, and in an increasing degree 
Government has to pay regard to considerations of religion in the postings 
of members of a district staff, so that no community may be unduly re- 
presented. For the trial of communal cases, whether due to actual riots 
or to incitement in the press or on the platform, it has been necessary , 
wherever possible, to appoint a European, un Anglo-Indian or an Indian 
Christian, and this necessity has been the cause of frequent transfers to 
the detriment of efficient administration. The apprehension lest a com¬ 
plainant or an accused of one religion will not obtain justioe if the presid¬ 
ing magistrate belongs to another religion, ill-founded as the apprehension 
may be, is the excuse for numerous applications for transfer and con¬ 
sequent delay in the administration of justice. While it may be' said, to 
the credit of "the services, that communal friction has not as yet had a 
serious effect on the partiality of individual officers, its existence has 
undermined the confidence of many. An officer who is charged ^ith hav¬ 
ing taken sides in a communal matter, and the suspicion is often very 
lightly made, is liable to attack in the press and on the platform, Jby 
interpellation in the Council, by deputations to his superior officer or to 
Government, and by signed or anonymous petitions.. Officers holding the 
highest posts are not free from partisan attacks. Even from Government 
servants themselves complaints are frequent that they are n^fc getting fair 
treatment from a particular officer who belongs 'to another religion. In 
these circumstances it is difficult for an Indian officer either to do the best 
work of which he is capable, or to receive from the public due apprecia¬ 
tion of work well done. It is indeed a matter for congratulation that in 
spite of handicaps imposed on them from without, the majority of Indian 
Officers strive to maintain a high standard of impartiality and to uphold 
the good traditions of service. " - 
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17. There ia a further question relating to the Services which require 
80 iie notice. In recent years there hare been growing complaints of 
corruption ; and it has indeed been suggested in some quarters that cor¬ 
ruption has increased since the Bejoitns Scheme has been in force. It 
need not be. said that this is not,a matter which yields itself easily to 
accurate analysis. Corruption has unfortunately been common enough 
in tie past; and those most intimately acquainted both with pre-B*fnrm 
and post'Befom periods would probably be the last to hasard a judgment 
that the last stage has been worse than the first. It is always difficult to 
decide Whether, ** has been said, “ the insistent complaints which we 
receive of the growth c f corruption among our officers are proof that 
corruption has actually increased, or whether they reflect the fact that the 
present generation, with an altered Outlook. on life and with greater 
facilities (pr the expression of its views,.is refusing to accept standards 
in the public services which were accepted with greater equanimity in the 
past,” The matter has for ned the subject of frequent notice in the Legis¬ 
lative Council. In 1922 as the result of a resolution tabled on the subject 
the local Government appointed a Committee consisting of an official 
chairman and four non-official members to examine the subject The 
Committee as a whole lacked somewhat in administrative experience, and 
the evidence given to it was unfortunately of a more or less general 
nature, but the Government accepted its conclusion * that there was “ a 
general belief among all classes that there is corruption in a greater or less 
degree in practically all departments of Government, more especially 
among the lower paid ranks of Government servants ”. There was again 
a discussion of sbme length in the Council in 1926 (Volume IX-A, 1926, 
page 750) in which particular reference was made to the proposal to 
establish “ district corrnpation committees It is not necessary to 
explore here the whole subject, or to detail the steps which have been 
attempted to combat the evil. Of late years, Government has supplied 
the Legislative Council annually with a list of cases in which action has 
been taker} against corrupt subordinates; and recently it has constituted 
a panel of retired officers of reputation to investigate cases in which primd 
facie then? appear to be ground to suspect misconduct. As the records 
show/the departmental heads of the Police Service have shown greater 
activity than others iiataking action against their subordinates, the pro¬ 
secutions and dismissals in their case being numerous ; but it has also . 
been found necessary to cashier four members of what is regarded as the 
Senior Provincial Service of the Province the Provincial Civil Service, 

*i while fwo have been forced to retire. These facta must be placed on 
record, but it is necessary to add, that it would be impossible to prove 
from a study of tho records, that corruption has actually increased during 
the Beforms period, or that it has become more difficult to bring offenders 
*to book. It has gertainly attracted more attention, and it may well be 
that increased facilities for expressing public interest in the matter will 
* actually result fti facilitating the conviction of offenders. 
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18. The statement below gives the constitution of the All-India 
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Services, so far as officers serving in the Punjab 
are concerned, on the 1st of J&nuary 1921 and 
the 1st of jpnuary 1928, respectively 


























































